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PREFACE 


HE popular judgment has long ago determined 
that his ‘Rural Rides’ is Cobbett’s most 
enduring work. Critics have canvassed this finding 
but none has ventured to call it an erroneous one. 
Certainly no other of his writings is more charac- 
teristic of the man and of his style. In justification 
of his boast that he was an expert judge of butcher- 
meat Cobbett remarks, “It is a fancy, I like the 
subject, and therefore I understand it.” He could 
have said the same of his writing about rural 
England. He was an expert and an enthusiast, 
and he had the secret of style that makes his en- 
thusiasm contagious. 


In making this selection—mainly from the 
‘Rides’ through the home counties—I have pur- 
posely played to the schoolroom. I have retained 
only what seemed to me likely to be attractive 
reading in schools and likely to attract youthful 
readers to the works of Cobbett. Excision is the 
least pleasant of editorial tasks as it is always the 
most difficult to justify. In the present instance 
excision was obligatory from the scheme of the 
series to which this little book belongs. In carrying 
it out I have endeavoured to apply the pruning 
knife only to what pertains to the political contro- 
versies of a century ago. 
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To over-annotate a writer whose greatest merit 
is his simplicity is an error all would shun. In the 
notes appended here I have accordingly given only 
such information as seemed absolutely necessary 
for the full understanding and enjoyment of the 
text. Similarly in the Introduction I have at- 
tempted no elaborate appreciation of the author. 
My desire was merely to give a brief outline of his 
life, to put the author and his new readers on good 
terms, and to make the latter all eager to go a-riding 
again and again with the plain-spoken Mr Cobbett. 
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LONDON, 


20 October, 1908. 
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HAZLITT’S words have not lost their. truth: 

“ People have about as substantial.an idea of Cobbett 
as they have of Cribb.” There is a stronger. link 
than that of alliteration between Cribb and: Cobbett. 
The inquisitive reader who looks up “ Cribb,” in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ will discover 
that Mr Thomas Cribb was the champion pugilist 
for 1808, that he had the honour to spar. before 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor of, Russia in 
1814, and that six years later he guarded the en- 
trance of Westminster Hall at the coronation of the 
First Gentleman of Europe. Cobbett’s record is in 
no way inferior. For more than forty years he was 
England’s greatest literary pugilist, and, America 
as well as England knew the stroke of his “ mutton- 
fist.” Apart from minor differences of method and 
purpose there is one great distinction between these 
redoubtable champions. Cobbett could never have 
been found guarding any entrance. His genius was 
entirely, for attack. To think of him as. Whig or 
Tory—and he traversed in his time the full circle 
of political conviction—is to do him a real injustice. 
His attitude in all matters was simply—Opposition. 
To skill in pugilism he brought a great natural en- 
dowment of pugnacity. The causes he had battled 
for lost all their savour when they became popular. 


as 
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Cobbett was a belated knight of the middle ages, 
and all his life long he went pricking on the plain 
looking for an enemy whom he might unhorse. In 
his ‘Rural Rides’ he is not blind to the beauties of 
the landscape. No one has ever described rural 
England with finer insight or heartier enthusiasm. 
But the ride had a double joy for him if he encoun- 
tered an enemy by the way, and Heaven help the 
enemy against whom “Old Cobbett” spurred his 
horse. 

By the general consent of critics Cobbett is one 
of the great masters of “plain” style. His avowed 
model was Swift, whose ‘ Tale of a Tub’ fascinated 
him as a boy. Like Cobbett, their most illustrious 
disciple, the masters of the “ plain” style have been 
forthe most part self-made men, happily deprived 
by necessity of any temptation to indulge in 
“inkhorn” affectations. Of Latimer and Swift, 
whose prose belongs to the same genus as that of 
Cobbett, that cannot be said. Their simplicity 
came of art not of necessity. The truest pioneers of 
Cobbett are Bunyan and Defoe, both men of little 
or no formal education and both born men of letters. 
Defoe especially presents many interesting points 
of resemblance to Cobbett. Both were born journa- 
lists. Both had an insatiable curiosity. They were 
interested in everything and in everybody of their 
day. Neither of them was unduly hampered by 
convictions, and they were both very skilful in 
turning their coats. Yet both of them had the 
courage to invite and to obtain the distinction of 
imprisonment in Newgate. Both of them deserve 
the title of “True-born Englishmen.” “ He gives 
dates, year, month and day ; notes the wind, north- 
east, south-west, north-west; he writes a log-book, 
an invoice, attorneys’ and shopkeepers’ bills, the 
number of moidores, interest, specie payments, pay- 
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ments in kind, cost and sale prices, the share of the 
king, of religious houses, partners, brokers, net totals, 
statistics, the geography and hydrography of the 
island, so that the reader is tempted to take an 
atlas and draw for himself a little map of the place, 
to enter into all the details of the history, and to 
see the objects as clearly and fully as the author.” 
This is Taine’s very shrewd and not very kind 
estimate of the genius and the limitations of Defoe. 
Every word of it applies to William Cobbett. It is 
amusing to think how these two great journalists 
would have enjoyed comparing “projects.” If they 
had happened to be in Newgate /ogether, we may be 
quite certain that Defoe would have given Cobbett 
valuable advice regarding the propagation of his 
favourite Locust-tree and that Cobbett would have 
objected to the idea of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ as an 
encouragement to the heresy of that “ monster 
Malthus.” 

If less tortuous, Cobbett’s life is almost as full 
of incident as that of Defoe. _He was born at 
Farnham, Surrey, 1762, the third son of George 
Cobbett, who owned a small farm and whose own 
father was a gardener’s labourer. From his father 
Cobbett inherited not only his industry but his 
ambition. Cobbett had many gibes in later life 
against the Scottish philosophers, but his own career, 
in its surmounting of circumstance, is typically 
Scottish. Cobbett, like Robert Burns, received his 
rudiments from his father “during the winter 
evenings.” A boy of eleven, he was working in the 
gardens of Farnham Castle, and it was at this time 
that he gave up his supper for a poor copy of ‘ The 
Tale of a Tub. A chance visit to Portsmouth 
when he was twenty and the sight of the Fleet 
inspired Cobbett with a desire to join the navy, 
but the kind captain of the Pegasus told him that 
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it ‘was a worse life than being ‘tied to a ‘girl that he 
did not like. So Cobbett escaped entering “the most 
toilsome and perilous profession in the world.” A 
year later, while on his way to meet some girl 
friends at Guildford fair, Cobbett surrendered to 
the attractions of the London stage-coach and was 
presently in Ludgate-hill with, as always has been 
the case, exactly thirty pence in his pocket. But 
the young Cobbett was just the same as the old 
Cobbett. He won a useful friend on the stage- 
coach who presently procured the youth a three- 
legged stool in an office in Gray’s Inn. In less 
than a year he sought escape from this, and enlisted, 
as he thought, in the Royal Marines. As a matter 
of fact he had joined the 54th Foot. His year of 
training, before he joined his regiment in Nova 
Scotia, was chiefly remarkable for his ardent study 
of Lowth’s Grammar. That was a study that not 
only sharpened his powers of memory but fitted him 
to write in later years a very clever and notable 
book on Grammar. 

From 1785 to 1791 Cobbett was with his regi- 
ment in New Brunswick. Love came to him there 
in very characteristic fashion. He lost his heart.to 
an artillery-sergeant’s daughter whom he saw busy 
at the wash-tub before sunrise. She was plainly 
the wife for Cobbett. When her father’s regiment 
was ordered home, Cobbett gave her his savings of | 
a hundred and fifty guineas. Cobbett’s good sense 
' was justified. When he returned to England in 

1791, he found that his capital was untouched and 
that his future wife had maintained herself in 
domestic service. 

In February 1792 Cobbett. married his faithful 
and prudent sweetheart. .A month later he was in 
France to escape the result of a charge he had 
brought against certain officers of his old regiment. 
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He asserted that he left his regiment only to be 
free to charge them with peculation, and that he 
abandoned the case only when he saw that he could 
not have fair play. In October of 1792 he left 
France for America. 

For some time Cobbett settled in Wilmington, 
near Philadelphia, where he lived by journalism and 
teaching. Talleyrand is said to have asked him to 
be his English tutor. “I refused,” says Cobbett, “to 
go to the cz-devant Bishop’s house, but the lame 
fiend hopped over the difficulty at once, by offering 
to come to my house, which offer also I refused.” 
The mere fact of living in a democratic country 
naturally made Cobbett a vehement constitution- 
alist, and it was not long before he made America 
too hot to hold him. The first attempt of the 
“miscreant tyrant,” Chief-Justice M*Kean, to 
impeach Cobbett was a failure (see p. 50), but 
presently “ Peter Porcupine” was caught napping 
and fined five thousand dollars for libel. Where- 
upon Cobbett made his departure from this 
“infamous land,’ and returned to England in 1800. 

At first the Ministry was well disposed to him 
and eager to have the support of his trenchant. pen. 
He revived his American paper, The Porcupine 
Gazette, and took for its motto “ Fear God ; honour 
the King,” which is amusing in the light of later 
references to “ Jubilee-George.” In 1802 The Por- 
cupine was succeeded by the famous Weekly Poli- 
tical Register which he conducted till his death. 
From the first there were signs that Cobbett was 
again in opposition and wielding a free lance. He 
took as his special field the grievances of the people, 
and rapidly established himself their champion, as 
“M. B..Drapier” long before had done with the 
people of Ireland. The poor-laws, the game-laws, 
the penal code generally, were among the chief 
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objects of his insistent attack, but nothing escaped 
this vigilant censor, and it was inevitable that in a 
few years’ time he should stand out as the most 
prominent champion for political reform. He. 
valued his own importance so highly that it is 
natural for us now to doubt it. But there is ample 
evidence to prove that Hazlitt in no way exagge- 
rated when he said of Cobbett, “ He is a kind of 
fourth estate in the politics of the country. He is 
not only unquestionably the most powerful political 
writer of the present day, but one of the best writers 
in the language.” 

Defoe’s popular triumph in the pillory was re- 
peated by Cobbett when in 1810 he was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in Newgate and a fine of 
41000 for his strictures on the flogging of the Ely 
militiamen by German mercenaries. “I was put,” 
he says, “into a place among felons, from which 
I had to rescue myself, at the price of twelve 
guineas a week, for the whole of the two years.” 
But imprisonment did not curb Cobbett’s amazing 
energy. Just as Defoe carried on his ‘ Review’ in 
Newgate so also Cobbett continued his ‘ Register’ 
there with an increasing enthusiasm for reform and 
with a pardonable increase of acerbity. The years 
immediately succeeding his release were troublous 
ones for England, and it is to Cobbett’s credit that he 
exercised his unique ascendancy on the whole with 
restraint and moderation. His denunciations were 
ever less than polite, but he was at heart too good 
a lover of his country to seek to sacrifice it to 
his ambition by inciting agitation and revolt. In 
1817 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and 
the law of libel severely enforced. These considera- 
tions as well as private financial difficulties 
determined Cobbett to return to America, whence 
to attack the government with what he called “his. 
long arm.” 
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On his return to England in 1819 Cobbett 
found himself confronted with fresh troubles. For 
more than ten years he had settled at Botley in 
-Hampshire, where he had a charming “Farm-house,” 
as he calls it, and an extensive farm and planta- 
tion. As may be inferred from the ‘Rural Rides’ 
Cobbett was a skilful and enthusiastic farmer, and 
his. financial troubles were of purely political origin. - 
The expenses attending his various lawsuits had 
been enormous, and in 1820 he became insolvent, 
selling Botley and settling in Kensington, where he 
established a seed-farm. His pen was as active as 
ever and ranged over every manner of subject from 
Gardening and Grammar to State Trials and 
Roman History. In the last decade of his life he 
made many attempts to enter Parliament. He was 
unsuccessful at Coventry and Preston, but once 
more the government came to his aid by trying him 
for sedition, and in 1832 he was returned for Oldham 
to the first Reformed Parliament. He was re-elected 
in 1835, but his assiduity as a member had broken 
his health and he survived his re-election but a few 
months. ‘ 

The extent, the variety and the homely style 
of Cobbett’s works again inevitably suggest com- 
parison with Defoe. To the latter more than three 
hundred works have been assigned. Cobbett makes 
the same claim. “Iam now at the end of thirty 
years of calumnies poured out incessantly upon 
me from the poisonous mouth and pens of 300 
mercenary villains called newspaper editors and 
reporters. I have written and published more than 
300 volumes within thirty years; and more than 
1000 volumes (chiefly paid for out of the taxes) have 
been written and published for the sole purpose oi 
impeding the progress of those truths which dropped 
from my pen.” Among his chief works besides the 
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‘Rural Rides’ are his ‘English Grammar,’ 
‘History of the Reformation, and ‘ Advice to 
Young Men.’ 

‘Rural Rides’ has won a greater popularity 
than any other of Cobbett’s works. To say that it 
stands out above the rest in merit would be untrue; 
yet it thoroughly deserves its popularity and it 
reveals every facet of Cobbett’s character and genius. 
The outstanding traits are easily classified. First 
of all, and what gives the book its classical character, 
is its whole-hearted and unaffected love of nature 
which finds its perfect expression in unaffected 
prose. Cobbett can write about Swedish turnips 
with the enthusiasm of a Hazlitt writing about 
books. From Defoe and Swift he learned the 
effective use of details, but his craftsmanship was 
backed by a very genuine passion for rural 
England that sometimes brings the gleam of 
poetry into his work-a-day prose. 

“Woodland countries are interesting on many 
accounts. Not so much on account of their masses 
of green leaves, as on account of the variety of sights 
and sounds and incidents that they afford. Even in 
winter the coppices are beautiful to the eye, while 
they comfort the mind with the idea of shelter and 
warmth. In spring they change their hue from day 
to day during two whole months, which is about the 
time from the first appearance of the delicate leaves 
of the birch to the full expansion of those of the ash; 
and, even before the leaves come at all to intercept 
the view, what in the vegetable creation is so de- 
lightful to behold as the bed of a coppice bespangled 
with primroses and bluebells? The opening of the 
birch leaves is the signal for the pheasant to begin 
to crow, for the blackbird to whistle, and the thrush 
to sing ; and, just when the oak-buds begin to look 
reddish, and not a day before, the whole tribe of 
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finches burst forth in songs from every bough, while 
the lark, imitating them all, carries the joyous 
sounds to the sky. These are amongst the means 
which Providence has benignantly appointed to 
sweeten the toils by which food and raiment are 
produced ; these the English Ploughman could once 
hear without the sorrowful reflection that he him- 
self was a pauper, and that the bounties of nature 
had, for him, been scattered in vain !” 

Another element which is evident in every page 
is the writer’s abounding vitality. Part of the reason 
why we enjoy the ‘Rural Rides’ is precisely be- 
cause Cobbett enjoyed them, for he has that supreme 
descriptive secret, which is beyond the reach of 
‘mere art, of making his readers his companions by 
the way, To read him is to ride with him. We 
can see him early in the morning setting the village 
hostel in an uproar with the bustle of his leaving, 
“rousing waiters and ‘ boots’ and maids and leaving 
behind him the name of ‘a noisy troublesome 
fellow.’” And late in the evening, after a ride of 
forty miles, we sup with him in another hostel and 
smile to hear the hearty old man exclaim, “That is 
pretty well for ‘Old Cobbett.’” 

To a more than usual extent the writings of 
Cobbett have benefited by the mellowing of time. 
His polemics are now merely humorous. To excise 
the fulminations against “ The Wen,” “ The Thing,” 
“ The Collection,” “Old George Rose” and “ Mon- 
ster Malthus” would eclipse the gaiety of the book 
as effectually as to remove the self-complacent 
enumeration of his services to hiscountry. It would 
be ungrateful to press against him the charge of a 
want of humour since his defect now makes for our 
amusement. Self-conceit is seldom attractive, but 
that of Cobbett is at least entertaining. \ll his life 
he never knew the meaning of “doubt.” And if 
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he had the defects, he certainly had all the joys of 
an active but uneducated mind. What was new to 
Cobbett was new to all men, and we constantly see 
him solemnly regarding a platitude as if it were 
a peak in Darien. 

In the ‘Rural Rides’ we have many proofs of 
Cobbett’s admirable skill in narrative. Like Boswell 
he understood thoroughly the value of ovatio recta. 
Witness the diverting account of the obliquity of 
William Ewing (p. 134) and the still better encounter 
with Morris Birkbeck (p. 195). There is nothing 
better in fiction than Mr Birkbeck’s indignation at 
Cobbett’s warning to his daughter. “He gave me 
a most dignified \ook and observed : ‘ Miss Birkbeck 
has a father, Sir, whom she knows it to be her duty 
to obey.” And not less diverting is Cobbett’s 
comment on the injured father’s remonstrance. 
“This snap was enough for me. I saw that this 
was a man so full of self-conceit that it was im-. 
possible to do anything with him.” 

And last of the qualities which are most apparent 
in Cobbett, and never more so than in his ‘ Rural 
Rides, we note his insatiable curiosity. In that 
respect he is of the family of Pepys and Boswell, 
and like them he reveals himself in every word he 
writes. Not so much from a professionally jour- 
nalistic habit as from a natural instinct Cobbett 
turned everything into “copy.” Hecould not meet 
a yokel on the road without ascertaining his wages 
and his breakfast fare. He took an immense delight 
in the exactness of his irrelevant scholarship. Listen 
to him boasting of his knowledge of Smithfield. 
What a knowing Old Cobbett he is to be sure! “I 
am a great connoisseur in joints of meat; a great 
judge, if five and thirty years of experience can give 
sound judgment. I verily believe that I have 
bought and have roasted more whole sirloins of 
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beef than any man in England ; I know all about 
the matter; a very great visitor of Newgate Market ; 
in short, though a little eater, I am a very great 
provider. It is a fancy, I like the subject, and 
therefore I understand it.” Cobbett’s eyes were 
never idle. “Being shut up in the post-chaise did 
not prevent me from taking a look at a little snug 
house stuck under the hill on the road side, just 
opposite the old chapel on St Catherine’s-hill, whzch 
house was not there when I was a boy.’ The italics 
are ours in honour of Cobbett. The little snug 
house was occupied by the representatives of a 
noble and once wealthy family, and on this passing 
observation our master-journalist bases a sermon 
on the degeneration of Old England. ss 

The charm of Cobbett’s personality was admitted 
by his stoutest opponents. Though not by birth 
he was by nature a typical Squire Bull. He was 
sweetly unreasonable, violently combative, always 
convinced that his country was “going to the dogs, 
Sir.” He criticised and condemned every govern- 
ment with the certainty of a Pall-Mall clubman. 
He deplored the advent of “sofas” and “ parlours” 
and yearned for the good old days of the maypole 
and the stocks. When his son, after seeing 
Winchester Cathedral, remarked, “ Why, Papa, no- 
body can build such places zow, can they ?,” Cobbett 
gave the characteristic answer, “That building was 
made when there were no poor wretches called 
paupers ; when there were no foor-rates ; when every 
labouring man was clothed in good woollen cloth ; 
and when all had a plenty of meat and bread and 
beer.” Of Cobbett’s appearance let Hazlitt speak, 
“Mr Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes, 
The only time I ever saw him he seemed to me a 
very pleasant man—easy of access, affable, clear- 
headed, simple and mild in his manner, deliberate 
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and unruffled in his speech, though some of his 
expressions were not very qualified. His figure is 
tall and portly: he has a good sensible face— 
rather full, with little grey eyes, a hard, square 
forehead, and ruddy complexion, with hair grey or 
powdered ; and had on a scarlet broad-cloth waist- 
coat, with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, 
as was the custom for the gentleman-farmers of 
last century, or as we see it in pictures of Members 
of Parliament in the reign of George I. I certainly 
did not think less favourably of him for seeing 
him.” 


Hes Dos 
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SUSSEX JOURNAL: TO BATTLE, THROUGH BROMLEY, 
SEVEN-OAKS, AND TUNBRIDGE. 


Battle, 
Wednesday, 2 Fan., 1822. 


You come through part of Kent to get to Battle 
from the Great Wen on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The first town is Bromley, the next Seven- 
Oaks, the next Tunbridge, and between Tunbridge 
and this place you cross the boundaries of the two 
counties.—From the Surrey Wen to Bromley the 
land is generally a deep loam on a gravel, and you see 
few trees except elm. A very ugly country. On 
quitting Bromley the land gets poorer;,clay at 
bottom ; the wheat sown on five, or seven, turn lands ; 
the furrows shining with wet; rushes on the wastes 
on the sides of the road. Here there is a common, 
part of which has been inclosed and thrown out 
again, or, rather, the fences carried away.—There is 
a frost this morning, some ice, and the women look 
rosy-cheeked.—There is a very great variety of soil 
along this road; bottom of yellow clay ; then of sand; 
then of sand-stone ; then of solider stone; then (for 
about five miles) of chalk; then of red clay; then 
chalk again; here (before you come to Seven-Oaks) 
is a most beautiful and rich valley, extending from 
East to West, with rich corn-fields and fine trees; 
then comes sand-stone again; and the hop-gardens 
near Seven-Oaks, which is a pretty little town with 
beautiful environs, part of which consists of the 
park of Knowle, the seat of the Duchess of Dorset. 

R. 1 
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It is a very fine place. And there is another park, 
on the other side of the town. So that this is a 
delightful place, and the land appears to be very good. 
The gardens and houses all look neat and nice. On 
quitting Seven-Oaks you come to a bottom of gravel 
for a short distance, and to a clay for many miles. 
When I say, that I saw teams carting gravel from 
this spot to a distance of nearly ten miles along the 
road, the reader will be at no loss to know what sort 
of bottom the land has all along here. The bottom 
then becomes sand-stone again. This vein of land’ 
runs all along through the county of Sussex, and the 
clay runs into Hampshire, across the forests of Bere 
and Waltham, then across the parishes of Ouslebury, 
Stoke, and passing between the sand hills of 
Southhampton and chalk hills of Winchester, goes 
westward till stopped by the chalky downs between 
Romsey and Salisbury.—Tunbridge is a small but 
very nice town, and has some fine meadows and a 
navigable river.—The rest of the way to Battle 
presents, alternately, clay and sand-stone. Of course 
the coppices and oak woods are very frequent. There 
is now-and-then a hop-garden spot, and now-and-then 
an orchard of apples or cherries; but these are poor 
indeed compared with what you see about Canterbury 
and Maidstone. The agricultural state of the country 
or, rather, the quality of the land, from Bromley 
to Battle, may be judged of from the fact, that I did 
not' see, as I came along, more than thirty acres 
of Swedes during the fifty-six miles! In Norfolk I 
should, in the same distance, have seen five hundred 
acres! However, man was not the maker of the land; 
and, as to human happiness, I am of opinion, that as 
much, and even more, falls to the lot of the leather- 
legged chaps that live in and rove about amongst 
those clays and woods as to the more regularly 
disciplined labourers of the rich and prime parts of 
England. As “God has made the back to the 
burthen,” so the clay and coppice people make the 
dress to the stubs and bushes. Under the sole of the 
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shoe is tron; from the sole six inches upwards is a 
high-low; then comes a leather bam ‘to the knee; 
then comes a pair of leather breeches; then comes a 
stout doublet; over this comes a smock- frock; and 
the wearer sets brush and stubs and thorns and mire 
at defiance. I have always observed, that woodland 
_and forest labourers are best off in the main. The 
coppices give them pleasant and profitable work in 
winter. If they have not so great a corn-harvest, 
they have a three weeks harvest in April or May; 
that is to say, in the season of barking, which in 
Hampshire is called stripping, and in Sussex flaying, 
which employs women and children as well as men. 
And then, in the great article of fuel! They buy 
none. It is miserable work, where this is to be 
bought, and where, as at Salisbury, the poor take by 
turns the making of fires at their houses to boil four 
or five tea-kettles. What a winter-life must those 
lead, whose turn it is not to make the fire! At 
Launceston in Cornwall a man, a tradesman too, told 
me, that the people in general could not afford to 
- have fire in ordinary, and that he himself paid 3d. 
- for boiling a leg of mutton at another man’s fire! 
The leather-legged race know none of these miseries, 
at any rate. They literally get their fuel “ by hook 
or by crook,” whence, doubtless, comes that old and 
very expressive saying, which is applied to those cases 
_ where people will have a thing by one means or 
another. 


Kensington, 
Friday, 4 $an., 1822, 


Got home from Battle. I had no time to see the 
town, having entered the Inn on Wednesday in the 
dusk of the evening, having been engaged all day 
yesterday in the Inn, and having come out of it only 
to get into the coach this morning. I had not time 
to go even to see Battle Abbey, the seat of the 
Webster family, now occupied by a man of the name 
1—2 
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of Alexander! Thus they replace them! It will take 
a much shorter time than most people imagine to put 
out all the ancient families. I should think, that six 
years will turn out all those who receive nothing out 
of taxes. The greatness of the estate is no protection 
to the owner; for, great or little, it will soon yield 
him xo rents; and, when the produce is nothing in 
either case, the small estate is as good as the large 
one. Mr Curteis said, that the land was immoveable ; 
yes; but the rents are not. And, if freeholds cannot 
be seized for common contract debts, the carcass of 
the owner may. But, in fact, there will be no rents; 
and, without these, the ownership is an empty sound. 
Thus, at last, the burthen will, as I always said it 
would, fall upon the landowner; and, as the fault of 
supporting the system has been wholly his, the 
burthen will fall upon the right back. Whether he 
will now call in the people to help him to shake it off 
is more than I can say; but, if he do not, I am sure 
that he must sink under it. And then, will revolution 
No. I. have been accomplished; but far, and very far 
indeed, will that be from being the close of the drama! 
—I cannot quit Battle without observing, that the 
country is very pretty all about it. All hill, or valley. 
A great deal of wood-land, in which the underwood 
is generally very fine, though the oaks are not very 
fine, and a good deal covered with moss. This shows, 
that the clay ends before the tap-root of the oak gets 
as deep as it would go; for, when the clay goes the 
full depth, the oaks are always fine.—The woods are 
too large and too near each other for hare-hunting ; 
and as to coursing, it is out of the question here. 
But it is a fine country for shooting and for harbour- 
ing game of all sorts.—It was rainy as I came home; 
but the woodmen were at work. A great many hof- 
poles are cut here, which makes the coppices more 
valuable than in many other parts. The women work 
in the coppices, shaving the bark off the hop-poles, 
and, indeed, at various other parts of the business. 
These poles are shaved to prevent maggots from 
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breeding in the bark and accelerating the destruction 
of the pole. It is curious that the bark of trees 
should generate maggots; but it has, as well as the 
wood, a sugary matter in it. The hickory wood in 
America sends out from the ends of the logs when 
_ these are burning, great quantities of the finest syrup 
that can be imagined. Accordingly, that wood breeds 
maggots, or worms as they are usually called, sur- 
prisingly. Our ash breeds worms very much. When 
the tree or pole is cut, the moist matter between the 
outer bark and the wood, putrifies. Thence come the 
maggots, which soon begin to eat their way into the 
wood. For this reason the bark is shaved off the 
hop-poles, as it ought to be off all our timber trees, 
as soon as cut, especially the ash.—Little boys and 
girls shave hop-poles and assist in other coppice work 
very nicely. And, it is pleasant work when the 
weather is dry over head. The woods, bedded with 
leaves as they are, are clean and dry underfoot. 
They are warm too, even in the coldest weather. 
When the ground is frozen several inches deep in the 
open fields, it is scarcely frozen at all in a coppice 
where the underwood is a good plant, and where it is 
nearly high enough to cut. So that the woodman’s 
is really a pleasant life. We are apt to think that 
the birds have a hard time of it in winter. But, we 
forget the warmth of the woods, which far exceeds 
any thing to be found in farm yards. When 
Sidmouth started me from my farm, in 1817, I had 
just planted my farm round with a pretty coppice. 
But, never mind, Sidmouth and I shall, I dare say, 
have plenty of time and occasion to talk about that 
coppice, and many other things, before we die. And, 
can I, when I think of these things now, pity those to 
whom Sidmouth owed his power of starting me!—But 
let me forget the subject for this time at any rate.— 
Woodland countries are interesting on many accounts. 
Not so much on account of their masses of green 
leaves, as on account of the variety of sights and 
sounds and incidents that they afford. Even in 
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winter the coppices are beautiful to the eye, while 
they comfort the mind with the idea of shelter and 
warmth. In spring they change their hue from day 
to day during two whole months, which is about the 
time from the first appearance of the delicate leaves 
of the birch to the full expansion of those of the ash; 
and, even before the leaves come at all to intercept 
the view, what in the vegetable creation is so delight- 
ful to behold as the bed of a coppice bespangled with 
primroses and bluebells? The opening of the birch 
leaves is the signal for the pheasant to begin to crow, 
for the blackbird to whistle, and the thrush to sing, 
and, just when the oak-buds begin to look reddish, 
and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches burst 
forth in songs from every bough, while the lark, 
imitating them all, carries the joyous sounds to the 
sky. These are amongst the means which Providence 
has benignantly appointed to sweeten the toils by 
which food and raiment are produced; these the 
English Ploughman could once hear without the 
sorrowful reflection that he himself was a pauper, 
and that the bounties of nature had, for him, been 
scattered in vain! 


SUSSEX JOURNAL: THROUGH CROYDON, GODSTONE, EAST- 
GRINSTEAD, AND UCKFIELD, TO LEWES, AND BRIGHTON j 
RETURNING BY CUCKFIELD, WORTH, AND RED-HILL. 


Lewes, 
Tuesday, 8 Fan., 1822. 


From London to Croydon is as ugly a bit of country 
as any in England. A poor spewy gravel with some 
clay. Few trees but elms, and those generally 
stripped up and villainously ugly—Croydon is a good 
market-town; but is, by the funds, swelled out into 
a Wen,—Upon quitting Croydon for Godstone, you 
come to the chalk hills, the juniper shrubs and the 
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yew trees. This is an extension Westward of the 
vein of chalk which I have before noticed between 
Bromley and Seven-Oaks. To the Westward here 
lie Epsom Downs, which lead on to Merrow Downs 
and St Margaret’s Hill, then, skipping over Guild- 
ford, you come to the Hog’s Back, which is still of 
chalk, and at the West end of which lies Farnham. 
With the Hog’s Back this vein of chalk seems to 
end; for then the valleys become rich loam, and the 
hills sand. and gravel till you approach the Winchester 
Downs by the way of Alresford.—Godstone, which is 
in Surrey also, is a beautiful village, chiefly of one 
street with a fine large green before it and with a 
pond in the green. A little way to the right (going 
from London) lies the vile rotten Borough of Blech- 
ingley; but, happily for Godstone, out of sight. At 
and near Godstone the gardens are all very neat; 
and, at the Inn, there is a nice garden well stocked 
with beautiful flowers in the season. I here saw, 
last summer, some double violets as large as small 
pinks, and the lady of the house was kind enough to 
give me some of the roots.—From Godstone you go 
up a long hill of clay and sand, and then descend into 
alevel country of stiff loam at top, clay at bottom, 
corn-field, pastures, broad hedgerows, coppices, and 
oak woods, which country continues till you quit 
Surrey about two miles before you reach East- 
Grinstead. The woods and coppices are very fine 
here. It is the genuine oak-soil; a bottom of yellow 
clay to any depth, I dare say, that man can go. No 
moss on the oaks. No dead tops. Straight as 
larches. The bark of the young trees with dark 
spots in it; sure sign of free growth and great depth 
of clay beneath. The wheat is here sown on five-turn 
ridges, and the ploughing is amongst the best that 
I ever saw.—At East-Grinstead, which is a rotten 
Borough and a very shabby place, you come to stiff 
loam at top with sand-stone beneath. To the South 
of the place the land is fine, and the vale on both 
sides a very beautiful intermixture of woodland and 
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corn-fields and pastures.—At about three miles from 
Grinstead you come toa pretty village, called Forest- 
Row, and then, on the road to Uckfield, you cross 
Ashurst Forest, which is a heath, with here and 
there a few birch scrubs upon it, verily the most 
villianously ugly spot I ever saw in England. This 
lasts you for five miles, getting, if possible, uglier and 
uglier all the way, till, at last, as if barren soil, nasty 
spewy gravel, heath and even that stunted, were not 
enough, you see some rising spots, which instead of 
trees, present you with black, ragged, hideous rocks. 
There may be Englishmen who wish to see the coast 
of Nova Scotia. They need not go to sea; for here 
_ it is to the life. If I had been in a long trance (as 
our nobility seem to have been), and had been waked 
up here, I should have begun to look about for the 
Indians and the Squaws, and to have heaved a sigh 
at the thought of being so far from England.—From 
the end of this forest without trees you come into a 
country of but poorish wettish land. Passing through 
the village of Uckfield, you find an enclosed country, 
with a soil of a clay cast all the way to within about 
three miles of Lewes, when you get to a chalk 
bottom, and rich land. I was at Lewes at the 
beginning of last harvest, and saw the fine farms of 
the Ellmans, very justly renowned for their improve- 
ment of the breed of South-Down sheep, and the 
younger Mr John Ellman not less justly blamed 
for the part he had taken in propagating the errors 
of Webb Hall, and thereby, however unintentionally, 
assisting to lead thousands to cherish those false 
hopes that have been the cause of their ruin. Mr 
Ellman may say, that he thought he was right; but 
if he had read my New Year's Gift to the Farmers, 
published in the preceding January, he could not 
think that he was right. If he had not read it, he 
ought to have read it, before he appeared in print. 
At any rate, if no other person had a right to censure 
his publications, I had that right. 
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Brighton, 
Thursday, 10 Fan., 1852. 


Lewes is in a valley of the South Downs, this town 
is at eight miles distance, to the south south-west or 
thereabouts. There is a great extent of rich meadows 
above and below Lewes. The town itself is a model 
of solidity and neatness. The buildings all substantial 
to the very out-skirts ; the pavements good and com- 
plete; the shops nice and clean; the people well- 
dressed ; and, though last not least, the girls remark- 
ably pretty, as, indeed, they are in most parts of 
Sussex; round faces, features small, little hands and 
wrists, plump arms, and bright eyes. The Sussex 
men, too, are remarkable for their good looks. A Mr 
Baxter, a stationer at Lewes, shewed me a farmer’s 
account book, which is a very complete thing of the 
kind. The Inns are good at Lewes, the people civil 
and not servile, and the charges really (considering 
the taxes) far below what one could reasonably 
expect.—From Lewes to Brighton the road winds: 
along between the hills of the South Downs, which, in 
this mild weather, are mostly beautifully green even 
at this season, with flocks of sheep feeding on them.— 
Brighton itself lies in a valley cut across at one end 
by the sea, and its extension, or Wen, has swelled up 
the sides of the hills and has run some distance up 
the valley.—The first thing you see in approaching 
Brighton from Lewes, is a splendid horse-barrack on 
one side of the road, and a heap of low, shabby, nasty 
houses, irregularly built, on the other side. This is 
always the case where there is a barrack. How soon 
a Reformed Parliament would make both disappear ! 
Brighton is avery pleasant place. For a wen remark- 
ably so. The Kremlin, the very name of which has so 
long been a subject of laughter all over the country, 
lies in the gorge of the valley, and amongst the old 
houses of the town. The grounds, which cannot, I 
think, exceed a couple or three acres, are surrounded 
by a wall neither lofty nor good-looking. Above this 
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rise some trees, bad in sorts, stunted in growth, and 
dirty with smoke. As to the “ palace,” as the Brighton 
newspapers call it, the apartments appear to be all 
upon the ground floor; and, when you see the thing 
from a distance, you think you see a parcel of cradle- 
spits, of various dimensions, sticking up out of the 
mouths of so many enormous squat decanters. Take 
a square box, the sides of which are three feet and a 
half, and the height a foot and a half. Take a large 
Norfolk-turnip, cut off the green of the leaves, leave 
the stalks nine inches long, tie these round with a string 
three inches from the top, and put the turnip on the 
middle of the top of the box. Then take four turnips 
of half the size, treat them in the same way, and put 
them on the corners of the box. Then take a con- 
siderable number of bulbs of the crown-imperial, the 
narcissus, the hyacinth, the tulip, the crocus, and 
others; let the leaves of each have sprouted to about 
an inch, more or less according to the size of the bulb; 
put all these, pretty promiscuously, but pretty thickly, 
on the top of the box. Then stand off and look at 
your architecture. There! That’s “a Kremlin” | 
Only you must cut some church-looking windows in 
the sides of the box. As to what you ought to put 
into the box, that is a subject far above my cut.— 
Brighton is naturally a place of resort for expectants, 
and a_ shifty, ugly-looking swarm is, of course, 
assembled here. Some of the fellows, who had en- 
deavoured to disturb our harmony at the dinner at 
Lewes, were parading, amongst this swarm, on the 
cliff, You may always know them by their lank jaws, 
the stiffeners round their necks, their hidden or no 
shirts, their stays, their false shoulders, hips and 
haunches, their half-whiskers, and by their skins, 
colour of veal kidney-suet, warmed a little, and then 
powdered with dirty dust.—These vermin excepted, 
the people at Brighton made a very fine figure. The 
trades-people are very nice in alltheir concerns. The 
houses are excellent, built chiefly with a blue or purple 
brick; and bow-windows appear to be the general 
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taste. I can easily believe this to be a very healthy 
place: the open downs on the one side and the open 
sea on the other. No inlet, cove, or river; and, of 
course, no swamps.—I have spent this evening very 
pleasantly in a company of reformers, who, though 
plain tradesmen and mechanics, know; I am quite 
satisfied, more about the questions that agitate the 
country, than any equal number of Lords. 


THROUGH HAMPSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, SURREY, AND SUSSEX, 
BETWEEN 7TH OCTOBER AND IST DECEMBER 1822, 
327 MILES. 


7th to 10th Oct., 1822. 


At Uphusband, a little village in a deep dale, about 
five miles to the North of Andover, and about three 
miles to the South of the Hills at Highclere. The 
wheat is sown here, and up, and, as usual, at this 
time of the year, looks very beautiful. The wages 
of the labourers brought down to six shillings a week! 
a horrible thing to think of; but, I hear, it is still 
worse in Wiltshire. 


11th October. 


Went to Weyhill-fair; at which I was about 46 
years ago, when I rode a little pony, and remember 
how proud I was on the occasion; but, I also re- 
member, that my brothers, two out of three of whom 
were older than I, thought it unfair that my father 
selected me; and my own reflections upon the 
occasion have never been forgotten by me. The 11th 
of October is the Sheep-fair. About 300,000. used, 
some few years ago, to be carried home by the sheep- 
sellers. To-day, less, perhaps, than 70,000/. and yet, 
the rents of these sheep-sellers are, perhaps, as high, 
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on an average, as they were then. The countenances 
of the farmers were descriptive of their ruinous state. 
I never, in all my life, beheld a more mournful scene. 
There is a horse-fair upon another part of the Down; 
and there I saw horses keeping pace in depression 
with the sheep. A pretty numerous group of the 
tax-eaters, from Andover and the neighbourhood, 
were the only persons that had smiles on their faces. 
I was struck with a young farmer trotting a horse 
backward and forward to show him off to a couple of 
gentlemen, who were bargaining for the horse, and 
one of whom finally purchased him. These gentlemen 
were two of our “dead-weight,” and the horse was 
that on which the farmer had pranced in the Yeomanry 
Troop! Hereisa turn of things! Distress; pressing 
distress; dread of the bailiffs alone could have made 
the farmer sell his horse. If he had the firmness to 
keep the tears out of his eyes, his heart must have 
paid the penalty. What, then, must have been his 
feelings, if he reflected, as I did, that the purchase- 
money for the horse had first gone from his pocket 
into that of the dead-weight! And, further, that the 
horse had pranced about for years for the purpose of 
subduing all opposition to those very measures, which 
had finally dismounted the owner! 

From this dismal scene, a scene formerly so joyous, 
we set off back to Uphusband pretty early, were over- 
taken by the rain, and got a pretty good soaking. The 
land along here is very good. This whole country 
has a chalk bottom; but, in the valley on the right of 
the hill over which you go from Andover to Weyhill, 
the chalk lies far from the top, and the soil has few 
flints in it. It is very much like the land about 
Malden and Maidstone. Met with a farmer who said 
he must be ruined, unless another “ good war” should 
come! This is no uncommon notion. They saw high 
prices with war, and they thought that the war was 
the cause. 
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12 to 16 of October. 


The fair was too dismal for me to go to it again. 
My sons went two of the days, and their account of 
the hop-fair was enough to make one gloomy for a 
month, particularly as my townsmen of Farnham 
were, in this case, amongst the sufferers. On the 
12th I went to dine with and to harangue the farmers 
at Andover. Great attention was paid to what I had 
to say. The crowding to get into the room was a 
proof of nothing, perhaps, but curiosity; but, there 
must have been a cause for the curiosity, and that 
cause would, under the present circumstances, be 
matter for reflection with a wise government. 


17 October. 


Went to Newbury to dine with and to harangue 
the farmers. It was a fair-day. It rained so hard 
that I had to stop at Burghclere to dry my clothes, 
and to borrow a great coat to keep me dry for the 
rest of the way; so as not to have to sit in wet clothes. 
At Newbury the company was not less attentive or 
less numerous than at Andover. Some one of the 
tax-eating crew had, I understand, called me an 
“incendiary.” The day is passed for those tricks. 
They deceive no longer. Here, at Newbury, I took 
occasion to notice the base accusation of Dundas, 
the Member for the County. I stated it as some- 
thing that I had heard of, and I was proceeding to 
charge him conditionally, when Mr Tubb of Shilling- 
ford rose from his seat, and said, “I myself, Sir, 
heard him say the words.” I had heard of his vile 
conduct long before; but, I abstained from charging 
him with it, till an opportunity should offer for doing 
it in his own country. After the dinner was over I 
went back to Burghclere. 


18 to 20 October. 


| At Burghclere, one half the time writing, and the 
other half hare-hunting. 
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21 October. 
/ Went back to Uphusband. 


« 22 October. 


Went to dine with the farmers at Salisbury, and 
got back to Uphusband by ten o’clock at night, two 
hours later than I have been out of bed for a great 

‘many months. 

In quitting Andover to go to Salisbury (17 miles 
from each other) you cross the beautiful valley that 
goes winding down amongst the hills to Stockbridge. 
You then rise into the open country that very soon 
becomes a part of that large tract of downs, called 
Salisbury Plain. You are not in Wiltshire, however, 
till you are about half the way to Salisbury, You 
leave Tidworth away to your right. This is the seat 
of Asheton Smith; and the fine coursing that I once 
saw there I should have called to recollection with 
pleasure, if I could have forgotten the hanging of the 
men at Winchester last Spring for resisting one of 
this Smith’s game-keepers! This Smith’s son and a 
Sir John Pollen are the members for Andover. They 
are chosen by the Corporation. One of the Corpora- 
tion, an Attorney, named Etwall, is a Commissioner 
of the Lottery, or something in that way. It would 
be a curious thing to ascertain how large a portion of 
the “public services” is performed by the voters in 
Boroughs and their relations. These persons are 
singularly kind to the nation. They not only choose 
a large part of the “representatives of the people”; 
but they come in person, or by deputy, and perform 
a very considerable part of the “public services.” I 
should like to know how many of them are employed 
about the Sali-Tax, for instance. A list of these 
public-spirited persons might be produced to show the 
benefit of the Boroughs. 

Before you get to Salisbury, you cross the valley 
that brings down a little river from Amesbury. It is 
a very beautiful valley. There is a chain of farm- 
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houses and little churches all the way up it. The 
farms consist of the land on the flats on each side of 
the river, running out to a greater or less extent, at 
different places, towards the hills and downs. Not 
far above Amesbury is a little village called Nether- 
haven, where I once saw an acre of. hares. We were 
coursing at Everly, a few miles off; and, one of the 
party happening to say, that he had seen “an acre of 
hares” at Mr Hicks Beech’s at Netherhaven, we, — 
who wanted to see the same, or to detect our in- 
formant, sent a messenger to beg a day’s coursing, 
which being granted, we went over the next day. Mr 
Beech received us very politely. He took us intoa 
wheat stubble close by his paddock; his son took a 
gallop round, cracking his whip at the same time; 
the hares (which were very thickly in sight before) 
started all over the field, ran into a flock like sheep; 
and we all agreed, that the flock did cover an acre of 
ground. Mr Beech had an old greyhound, that I saw 
lying down in the shrubbery close by the house, while 
several hares were sitting and skipping about, with 
just as much confidence as cats sit by a dog in a 
kitchen ora parlour. Was this instinct in either dog 
or hares? Then, mind, this same greyhound went 
amongst the rest to course with us out upon the 
distant hills and lands; and then he ran as eagerly as 
the rest, and killed the hares with as little remorse. 
Philosophers will talk a long while before they will 
make men believe that this was instinct alone. I 
believe that this dog had much more reason than half 
of the Cossacks have; and I am sure he had a great 
deal more than many a Negro that I have seen. 

In crossing this valley to go to Salisbury, I thought 
of Mr Beech’s hares; but, I really have neither 
thought of nor seen any game with pleasure, since the 
hanging of the two men at Winchester. If no other 
man will petition for the repeal of the law, under 
which those poor fellows suffered, I will. But, let us 
hope, that there will be no need of petitioning. Let 
us hope, that it will be repealed without any express 
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application for it. It is curious enough that laws of 
this sort should increase, while Sir Fames Mackintosh 
is so resolutely bent on “softening the criminal code \” 

The company at Salisbury was very numerous; not 
less than 500 farmers were present. They were very 
attentive to what I said, and, which rather surprised 
me, they received very docilely what I said against 
squeezing the labourers. A fire, in a farm-yard, had 
lately taken place near Salisbury; so that the subject 
was a ticklish one. But it was my very first duty to 
treat of it, and I was resolved, be the consequence 
what it might, not to neglect that duty. 


9 November. 


Started at day-break in a hazy frost, for Reading. 
The horses’ manes and ears covered with the hoar 
before we got across Windsor Park, which appeared 
to be a blackguard soil, pretty much like Hounslow 
Heath, only not flat. A very large part of the Park 
is covered with heath or rushes, sure sign of execrable 
soil. But the roads are such as might have been 
made.*by Solomon. “A greater than Solomon is 
here!’”? some one may exclaim. Of that I know 
nothing. I am but a traveller; and the roads in this 
park are beautiful indeed. My servant, whom I 
brought from amongst the hills and flints of 
Uphusband, must certainly have thought himself in 
Paradise as he was going through the Park. If I had 
told him that the buildings and the labourers’ clothes 
and meals at Uphusband, were the worse for those 
pretty roads with edgings cut to the line, he would 
have wondered at me, I dare say. It would, neverthe- 
less, have been perfectly true; and this is feelosofee 
of a much more useful sort than that which is taught 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

When you get through the Park you come to Wink- 
field, and then (bound for Reading) you go through 
Binfield, which is ten miles from Egham, and as many 
from Reading. At Binfield I stopped to breakfast, 
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at a very nice country inn called the Stag and Hounds. 
Here you go along on the North border of that villain- 
ous tract of country that I passed over in going from 
Oakingham to Egham. Much of the land even here 
is but newly enclosed; and, it was really not worth a 
straw before it was loaded with the fruit of the labour 
of the people living in the parts of the country distant 
from the Fund-Wen. What injustice! What un- 
natural changes! Such things cannot be, without 
producing convulsion in the end! A road as smooth 
as a die, a real stock-jobber’s road, brought us to 
Reading by eleven o’clock. We dined at one; and 
very much pleased I was with the company. I have 
seldom seen a number of persons assembled together, 
whose approbation I valued more than that of the 
company of this day. Last year the prime Minister 
said, that his speech (the grand speech) was rendered 
necessary by the “pains that had been taken, in 
different parts of the country,” to persuade the 
farmers, that the distress had arisen out of the 
measures of the government, and not from over-production| 
To be sure I had taken some pains to remove that 
stupid notion about over-production, from the minds 
of the farmers; but, did the stern-path-man succeed 
in counteracting the effect of my efforts? Not he, 
indeed. And, after his speech was made, and sent 
forth cheek by jowl with that of the sane Castlereagh, 
of hole-digging memory, the truths inculcated by me 
were only the more manifest. This has been a fine 
meeting at Reading! I feel very proud of it. The 
morning was fine for me to ride in, and the rain began 
as soon as I was housed. 

I came on horse-back 40 miles, slept on the road, | 
and finished my harangue at the end of twenty-two 
hours from leaving Kensington; and, I cannot help 
saying, that is pretty well for “Old Cobbett.” I am 
delighted with the people that I have seen at Reading. 
Their kindness to me is nothing in my estimation 
compared with the sense and spirit which they appear 
to possess. It is curious to observe how things have 

R. 
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worked with me. That combination, that sort of 
instinctive union, which has existed for so many years, 
amongst all the parties, to keep me down generally, 
and particularly, as the County-Club called it, to keep 
me out of Parliament “ at any rate,” this combination 
has led to the present havanguing system, which, in 
some. sort, supplies the place of a seat in Parliament. 
It may be said, indeed, that I have not the honour to 
sit in the same room with those great Reformers, 
Lord John Russell, Sir Massey Lopez, and his guest, 
Sir Francis Burdett; but man’s happiness here below 
is never perfect; and there may be, besides, people 
to believe, that a man ought not to break his heart on 
account of being shut out of such company, especially 
when he can find such company as I have this day 
found at Reading. 


10 October. 


Went from Reading, through Aldermaston for 
Burghclere. The rain has been very heavy, and the 
water was a good deal out. Here, on my way, I got 
upon Crookham Common again, which is a sort of 
continuation of the wretched country about Oaking- 
ham. From Highclere I looked, one day, over the 
flat towards Marlborough; and I there saw some 
such rascally heaths. So that this villainous tract, 
extends from East to West, with more or less of ex- 
ceptions, from Hounslow to Hungerford. From 
North to South it extends from Binfield (which cannot 
be far from the borders of Buckinghamshire) to the 
South Downs of Hampshire, and terminates some- 
where between Liphook and Petersfield, after stretch- 
ing over Hindhead, which is certainly the most villain- 
ous spot that God ever made. Our ancestors do, 
indeed, seem to have ascribed its formation to another 
power; for, the most celebrated part of it is called 
“the Devil’s Punch Bowl.” In this tract of country 
there are certainly some very beautiful spots. But 
these are very few in number, except where the chalk- 
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hills run into the tract. The neighbourhood of 
Godalming ought hardly to be considered as an excep- 
tion; for there you are just on the outside of the tract, 
and begin to enter on the Wealds; that is to say, 
clayey woodlands. All the parts of Berkshire, of 
which I have been recently passing over, if I except 
the tract from Reading to Crookham, is very bad 
land and a very ugly country. 


11 November. 


Uphusband once more, and, for the sixth time this 
year, over the North Hampshire Hills, which, not- 
withstanding their everlasting flints, I like very much. 
As you ride along, even in a green lane, the horses’ feet 
make a noise like hammering. It seems as if you were 
riding on a mass of iron. Yet the soil is good, and 
bears some of the best wheat in England. All these 
high, and indeed, all chalky lands, are excellent for 
sheep. But, on the top of some of these hills, there 
are as fine meadows as I ever saw. Pasture richer, 
perhaps, than that about Swindon in the North of 
Wiltshire. And the singularity is, that this pasture is 
on the very tops of these lofty hills, from which you 
can see the Isle of Wight. There is a stiff loam, in 
some places twenty feet deep, on a bottom of chalk. 
Though the grass grows so finely, there is no appar- 
ent wetness in the land. The wells are more than 
three hundred feet deep. The main part of the water, 
for all uses, comes from the clouds; and, indeed, these 
are pretty constant companions of these chalk hills, 
which are very often enveloped in clouds and wet, 
when it is sunshine down at Burghclere or Uphusband. 
They manure the land here by digging wells in the 
fields, and bringing up the chalk, which they spread 
about on the land; and which, being free-chalk, is 
reduced to powder by the frosts. A considerable 
portion of the land is covered with wood; and as, in 
the clearing of the land, the clearers followed the 


good soil, without regard to shape of fields, the forms 
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of the woods are of endless variety, which, added to 
the never-ceasing inequalities of the surface of the 
whole, makes this, like all the others of the same des- 
cription, a very pleasant country. 


17 November. 


Set off from Uphusband for Hambledon. The first 
place I had to get to was Whitchurch. On my way, 
and at a short distance from Uphusband, down the 
valley, I went through a village called Bourn, which 
takes its name from the water that runs down this 
valley. A bourn, in the language of our forefathers, 
seems to be a river, which is, part of the year, wzthout 
water. There is one of these bourns down this pretty 
valley. It has, generally, no water till towards Spring, 
and then it runs for several months. It is the same 
at the Candovers, as you go across the downs from 
Odiham to Winchester. 

The little village of Bourn, therefore, takes its name 
from its situation. Then there are two Hurstbourns, 
| one above and one below this village of Bourn. Hurst 
means, I believe, a Forest. There were, doubtless, 
one of those on each side of Bourn; and when they 
became villages, the one above was called Uf-hurst- 
bourn, and the one below, Down-hurstbourn; which 
names have become Uphusband and Downhusband. 
The lawyers, therefore, who, to the immortal honour 
of high-blood and Norman descent, are making sucha 
pretty story out for the Lord Chancellor, relative to a 
Noble Peer who voted for the Bill against the Queen, 
ought to leave off calling the seat of the noble person 
Hursperne; for it is at Downhurstbourn where he 
lives, and where he was visited by Dr. Bankhead! 

Whitchurch is a small town, but famous for being 
the place where the paper has been made for the 
Borough-Bank! 1 passed by the mill on my way to 
get out upon the Downs to go to Alresford, where I 
intended to sleep. I hope the time will come, whena 
monument will be erected where that mill stands, and 
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when on that monument will be inscribed the curse of 
England. This spot ought to be held accursed in all 
time henceforth and for evermore. It has been the 
spot from which have sprung more and greater mis- 
chiefs than ever plagued mankind before. However, 
the evils now appear to be fast recoiling on the merci- 
less authors of them; and, therefore, one beholds this 
scene of paper-making with a less degree of rage than 
formerly. My blood used to boil when I thought of 
the wretches who carried on and supported the system. 
It does not boil now, when I think of them. The 
curse, which they intended solely for others, is now 
falling on themselves; and I smile at their sufferings. 

Quitting Whitchurch, | went off to the left out of 
the Winchester-road, got out upon the high-lands, 
took an “ observation,” as the sailors call it, and off I 
rode, in a straight line, over hedge and ditch, towards 
the rising ground between Stratton Park and Michel- 
dever-Wood; but, before I reached this point, I found 
some wet meadows and some running water in my 
way in a little valley running up from the turnpike 
road to a little place called West Stratton. I, there- 
fore, turned to my left, went down to the turnpike, 
went a little way along it, then turned to my left, went 
along by Stratton Park pales down East Stratton- 
street, and then on towards the Grange Park. 
Stratton Park is the seat of Sir Thomas Baring, who 
has here several thousands of acres of land; who has 
the living of Micheldever, to which, I think, Northing- 
ton and Swallowfield are joined. Above all, he has 
Micheldever Wood, which, they say, contains a 
thousand acres, and which is one of the finest oak- 
woods in England. This large and very beautiful 
estate must have belonged to the Church at the time 
of Henry the Eight’s “reformation.” It was, I believe, 
given by him to the family of Russell; and, it was, by 
them, sold to Sir Francis Baring about twenty years 
ago. Upon the whole, all things considered, the 
change is for the better. Sir Thomas Baring would 
not have moved, nay, he did not move, for the pardon 
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of Lopez, while he left Joseph Swann in gaol for four 
years and a half, without so much as hinting at 
Swann’s case! Yea, verily, I would rather see this 
estate in the hands of Sir Thomas Baring than in 
those of Lopez’s friend. Besides, it seems to be 
acknowledged that any title is as good as those 
derived from the old wife-killer. Castlereagh, when 
the Whigs talked in a rather rude manner about the 
sinecure places and pensions, told them, that the title 
of the sinecure man or woman was as good as the titles 
of the Duke of Bedford! this was plagiarism, to be sure; 
for Burke had begun it. He called the Duke the 
Leviathan of grants; and seemed to hint at the 
propriety of over-hauling them a little. When the 
men of Kent petitioned for a “just reduction of the 
National Debt,’’ Lord John Russell, with that wisdom 
for which he is renowned, reprobated the prayer ;. but, 
having done this in terms not sufficiently unqualified 
and strong, and having made use of a word of 
equivocal meaning, the man, that cut his own throat 
at North Cray, pitched on upon him and told him, 
that the fundholder had as much right to his 
dividends, as the Duke of Bedford had to his estates. 
Upon this the noble reformer and advocate for Lopez 
mended his expressions; and really said what the 
North Cray philosopher said he ought to say! Come, 
come: Micheldever Wood is in very proper hands! 
A little girl, of whom I asked my way down into East 
Stratton, and who was dressed in a camlet gown, 
white apron and plaid cloak (it was Sunday), and who 
had a book in her hand, told me that Lady Baring 
gave her the clothes, and had her taught to read and 
to sing hymns and spiritual songs. 

As I came through the Strattons, I saw not less 
than a dozen girls clad in this same way. It is 
impossible not to believe that this is done with a good 
motive; but, it is possible not to believe that it is pro- 
ductive of good. It must create hypocrites, and hypo- 
crisy isthe great sin of the age. Society is in a queer 
state when the rich think, that they must educate the 
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poor in order to insure their own safety: for this, at 
bottom, is the great motive now at work in pushing on 
the education scheme, though in this particular case, 
perhaps, there may be a little enthusiasm at work. 
When persons are glutted with riches; when they 
have their fill of them; when they are surfeited of all 
earthly pursuits, they are very apt to begin to think 
about the next world ; and, the moment they begin to 
think of that, they begin to look over the account that 
they shall have to present. Hence the far greater 
part of what are called “charities.” But, it is the 
business of governments to take care that there shall 
be very little of this glutting with riches, and very 
little need of “ charities.” 

From Stratton I went on to Northington Down; 
then round to the South of the Grange Park (Alex. 
Baring’s), down to Abbotson, and over some pretty 
little green hills to Alresford, which is a nice little 
town of itself, but which presents a singularly beauti- 
ful view from the last little hill coming from Abbotson. 
I could not pass by the Grange Park without thinking 
of Lord and Lady Henry Stuart, whose lives and deaths 
surpassed what we read of in the most sentimental 
romances. Very few things that I have met with in 
my life ever filled me with sorrow equal to that which 
I felt at the death of this most virtuous and most 
amiable pair. 


November 18. 


Came from Alresford to Hambledon, through Titch- 
bourn, Cheriton, Beauworth, Kilmston, and Exton. 
This is all a high, hard, dry, fox-hunting country. 
Like that, indeed, over which I came yesterday. At 
Titchbourn, there is a park, and “ great house,” as 
the country-people call it. The place belongs, I 
believe, to a Sir somebody Titchbourne, a family, very 
likely half as old as the name of the village, which, 
however, partly takes its name from the bourn that 
runs down the valley. I thought, as I was riding 
_alongside of this park, that I had heard good of 
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this family of Titchbourne, and, I therefore saw the 
park pales with sorrow. There is not more than one 
pale in a yard, and those that remain, and the rails 
and posts and all, seem tumbling down. This park- 
paling is perfectly typical of those of the landlords 
who are not tax-eaters. They are wasting away very 
fast. The tax-eating landlords think to swim out the 
gale. They are deceived. They are “deluded” by 
their own greediness. 

Kilmston was my next place after Titchbourn, but I 
wanted to go to Beauworth, so that I had to go through 
Cheriton; a little, hard, iron village, where all seems 
to be as old as the hills that surround it. In coming 
along you see Titchbourn church away to the right, 
on the side of the hill, a very pretty little view ; and 
this, though such a hard country, is a pretty country. 

At Cheriton I found a grand camp of Gipsys, just 
upon the move towards Alresford. I had met some 
of the scouts first, and afterwards the advanced guard, 
and here the main body was getting in motion. One 
of the scouts that I met was a young woman, who, I 
am sure, was six feet high. There were two or three 
more in the camp of about the same height ; and some 
most strapping fellows of men. It is curious that this 
race should have preserved their dark skin and coal- 
black straight and coarse hair, very much like that of 
the American Indians. I mean the hair, for the skin 
has nothing of the copper-colour as that of the Indians 
has. It is not, either, of the Mulatto cast; that is to 
say, there is no yellowin it. It is a black mixed with 
our English colours of pale, or red, and the features 
are small, like those of the girls in Sussex, and often 
singularly pretty. The tall girl that I met at Titchbourn, 
who had ahuckster basketon her arm,had most beauti- 
ful features. I pulled up my horse, and said, “ Can 
you tell me my fortune, my dear?” She answered 
in the negative, giving me a look at the same time, 
that seemed to say, it was too late; and that if I had 
been thirty years younger she might have seen a little 
what she could do with me. It is, all circumstances 
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considered, truly surprising, that this race should 
have preserved so perfectly all its distinctive marks. 

I came on to Beauworth to inquire after the family 
of a worthy old farmer, whom [| knew there some 
years ago, and of whose death I had heard at Alresford. 
A bridle road over some fields and through a coppice 
took me to Kilmston, formerly a large village, but now 
mouldered into two farms, and a few miserable tumble- 
down houses for the labourers. Here is a house, that 
was formerly the residence of the landlord of the 
place, but is now occupied by one of the farmers. 
This is a fine country for fox-hunting, and Kilmston 
belonged to a Mr. Ridge who was a famous fox-hunter, 
and who is accused of having spent his fortune in that 
way. But, whatido people mean? He hada right to 
spend his zncome, as his fathers had done before him. 
It was the Pitt-system, and not the fox-hunting, that 
took away the principal. The place now belongs to 
a Mr. Long, whose origin I cannot find out. 

From Kilmston I went right over the Downs to the 
top of a hill called Beacon Hill, which is one of the 
loftiest hills in the country. Here you can see the 
Isle of Wight in detail, a fine sweep of the sea; also 
away into Sussex, and over the New Forest into 
Dorsetshire. Just below you, to the East, you look 
down upon the village of Exton; and you can see up 
this valley (which is called a Bourn too) as far as 
West Meon, and down it as far as Soberton. Cor- 
hampton, Warnford, Meon-Stoke and Droxford come 
within these two points; so that here are six villages 
‘ on this bourn within the space of about five miles. On 
the other side of the main valley down which the 
bourn runs, and opposite Beacon Hill, is another such 
a hill, which they call Old Winchester Hill. On the 
top of this hill there was once a camp, or, rather 
fortress; and the ramparts are now pretty nearly as 
visible as ever. The same is to be seen on the Beacon 
Hill at Highclere. These ramparts had nothing of the 
principles of modern fortification in their formation. 
You see no signs of salient angles. It was a ditch 
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and a bank, and that appears to have been all. I had, 
I think, a full mile to go down from the top of Beacon 
Hill to Exton. This is the village where that Parson 
Baines lives who, as described by me in 1817, bawled 
in Lord Cochrane’s ear at Winchester in the month 
of March of that year. Parson Poulter lives at Meon- 
Stoke, which is not a mile further down. So that this 
valley has something in it besides picturesque views ! 
I asked some countrymen how Poulter and Baines 
did; but, their answer contained too much of irrever- 
ence for me to give it here. 

At Exton I crossed the Gosport turnpike-road, came 
up the cross valley under the South side of Old 
Winchester Hill, over Stoke down, then over West- 
End down, and then to my friend’s house at West-End 
in the parish of Hambledon. 

Thus have I crossed nearly the whole of this country 
from the North-West to the South-East, without going 
five hundred yards on a turnpike road, and, as nearly 
as I could do it, in a straight line. 


Nov. 24, Sunday. 


Set off from Hambledon to go to Thursley in Surrey, 
about five miles from Godalming. Here I am at 
Thursley, after as interesting a day as I ever spent in 
all my life. They say that “ variety is charming,” and 
this day I have had of scenes.and of soils a variety 
indeed ! 

To go to Thursley from Hambledon the plain way 
was up the Downs to Petersfield, and then along the 
turnpike-road through Liphook, and over Hindhead, 
at the north-east foot of which Thursley lies. But, I 
had been over that sweet Hindhead, and had seen too 
much of turnpike-road and of heath, to think of taking 
another so large a dose of them. The map of Hamp- 
shire (and we had none of Surrey) showed me the way 
to Headley, which lies on the West of Hindhead, down 
upon the flat. I knew it was but about five miles from 
Headley to Thursley; and I, therefore, resolved to go 
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to Headley, in spite of all the remonstrances of friends, 
who represented to me the danger of breaking my neck 
at Hawkley and of getting buried in the bogs of Wool- 
mer Forest. My route was through East-Meon, Frox- 
field, Hawkley, Greatham, and then over Woolmer 
Forest (a heath if you please), to Headley. 

Off we set over the downs (crossing the bottom 
sweep of Old Winchester Hill) from West-End to 
East-Meon. We came down a long and steep hill 
that led us winding round into the village, which lies 
in a valley that runs in a direction nearly east and 
west, and that has a rivulet that comes out of the hills 
towards Petersfield. If I had not seen any thing further 
to-day, I should have dwelt long on the beauties of this 
place. Here is a very fine valley, in nearly an elipti- 
cal form, sheltered by high hills sloping gradually from 
it; and, not far from the middle of this valley there is 
a hill nearly in the form of a goblet-glass with the foot 
and stem broken off and turned upside down. And 
this is clapped down upon the level of the valley, just 
as you would put such goblet upon a table. The hill 
is lofty, partly covered with wood, and it gives an air 
of great singularity to the scene. I am sure that 
East-Meon has been a large place. The church has a 
Saxon Tower pretty nearly equal, as far as I recollect, 
to that of the Cathedral at Winchester. The rest of 
the church has been rebuilt, and, perhaps, several 
times; but the tower is complete; it has had a steeple 
put upon it; but, it retains all its beauty, and it shows 
that the church (which is still large) must, at first, 
have been a very large building. Let those, who talk 
so glibly of the increase of the population in England, 
go over the country from Highclere to Hambledon. 
Let them look at the size of the churches, and let 
them observe those numerous small inclosures on every 
side of every village, which had, to a certainty, each its 
house in former times. But, let them go to East- 
Meon, and account for that church. Where did the 
hands come from to make it? Look, however, at the 
downs, the many square miles of downs near this 
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village, all bearing the marks of the plough, and all out 
of tillage for many many years; yet, not one single 
inch of them but what is vastly superior in quality to 
any of those great “improvements” on the miserable 
heaths of Hounslow, Bagshot, and Windsor Forest. 
It is the destructive, the murderous paper-system, that 
has transferred the fruit of the labour, and the people 
along with it, from the different parts of the country 
to the neighbourhood of the all-devouring Wen. Ido 
not believe one word of what is said of the increase 
of the population. All observation and all reason is 
against the fact; and, as to the parliamentary returns, 
what need we more than this: that they assert, that 
the population of Great Britain has increased from ten 
to fourteen millions in the last twenty years! That is 
enough! A man that can suck that in will believe, 
literally believe, that the moon is made of green cheese. 
Such a thing is too monstrous to be swallowed by any 
body but Englishmen, and by any Englishman not 
brutified by a Pitt-system. 


November 24. 


From East-Meon, I did not go on to Froxfield 
church, but turned off to the left to a place (a couple 
of houses) called Bower. Near this I stopped at a 
friend’s house, which is in about as lonely a situation 
as lever saw. A very pleasant place however. The 
lands dry, a nice mixture of woods and fields, and a 
great variety of hill and dell. 

Before I came to East-Meon, the soil of the hills 
was a shallow loam with flints, on a bottom of chalk; 
but, on this side of the valley of East-Meon; thatis to 
say, on the north side, the soil on the hills is a deep, 
stiff loam, on a bed of a sort of gravel mixed with 
chalk; and the stones, instead of being grey on the 
outside and blue on the inside, are yellow on the out- 
side and whitish on the inside. In coming on further 
to the North, I found that the bottom was sometimes 
gravel and sometimes chalk. Here, at the time when 
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whatever it was that formed these hills and valleys, the 
stuff of which Hindhead is composed seems to have 
run down and mixed itself with the stuff of which Old 
Winchester Hill is composed. Free chalk (which is 
the sort found here) is excellent manure for stiff land, 
and it produces a complete change in the nature of 
clays. It is, therefore, dug here, on the North of 
East-Meon, about in the fields, where it happens to be 
found, and is laid out upon the surface, where it is 
crumbled to powder by the frost, and thus gets 
incorporated with the loam. 

At Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, 
but accompanied with most earnest advice not to go 
that way, for that it was impossible to get along. 
The roads were represented as so bad; the floods so 
much out; the hills and bogs so dangerous; that, 
really, I began to doubt; and, if I had not been 
brought up amongst the clays of the Holt Forest and 
the bogs of the neighbouring heaths, I should certainly 
have turned off to my right, to go over Hindhead, 
great as was my objection to going that way. ‘“ Well, 
then,” said my friend at Bower, “If you will go that 
“way, you must go down Hawkley Hanger ;” of which 
he then gave me such a description! But, even this I 
found to fall short of the reality. I inquired simply, 
whether people were in the habit of going down it; 
and, the answer being in the affirmative, on I went 
through green-lanes and bridle-ways till I came to the 
turnpike-road from Petersfield to Winchester, which I 
crossed, going into a narrow and almost untrodden 
green-lane, on the side of which I found a cottage. 
Upon my asking the way to Hawkley, the woman at 
the cottage said, “ Right up the lane, Sir: you'll come 
“to a hanger presently: you must take care, Sir: you 
“can’t ride down: will your horses go alone?” 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane; and 
indeed, we had been coming gently and generally up 
hill for a good while. The lane was between highish 
banks and pretty high stuff growing on the banks so 
that we could see no distance from us, and could 
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receive not the smallest hint of what was so near at 
hand. The lane had a little turn towards the end; so 
that, out we came, all in a moment, at the very edge 
of the hanger! And, never, in all my life, was I so 
surprised and so delighted! I pulled up my horse, 
and sat and looked; and it was like looking from the 
top of a castle down into the sea, except that the 
valley was land and not water. I looked at my 
servant, to see what effect this unexpected sight had 
upon him. His surprise was as great as mine, though 
he had been bred amongst the North Hampshire hills. 
Those who had so strenuously dwelt on the dirt and 
dangers of this route, had said not a word about 
the beauties, the matchless beauties of the scenery. 
These hangers are woods on the sides of very steep 
hills. The trees and underwood hang,in some sort, 
to the ground, instead of standing on it. Hence these 
places are called Hangers. From the summit of that 
which I had now to descend, I looked down upon the 
villages of Hawkley, Greatham, Selbourne and some 
others. 

From the south-east, round, southward, to the 
north-west, the main valley has cross-valleys running 
out of it, the hills on the sides of which are very 
steep, and, in many parts, covered with wood. The 
hills that form these cross-valleys run out into the 
main valley, like piers into the sea. Two of these 
promontories, of great height, are on the west side of 
the main valley, and were the first objects that struck 
my sight when I came to the edge of the hanger, 
which was on the south. The ends of these pro- 
montories are nearly perpendicular, and their tops so 
high in the air, that you cannot look at the village 
below without something like a feeling of apprehension. 
The leaves are all off, the hop-poles are in stack, the 
fields have little verdure; but, while the spot is 
beautiful beyond description even now, I must leave 
to imagination to suppose what it is, when the trees 
and hangers and hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, 
the meadows bright, and the hops upon the poles! 
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From the south-west, round, eastward, to the north, 
lie the heaths, of which Woolmer Forest makes a part, 
and these go gradually rising up to Hindhead, the 
crown of which is to the north-west, leaving the rest 
of the circle (the part from north to north-west) to 
be occupied by a continuation of the valley towards 
Headley, Binstead, Frensham and the Holt Forest. 
So that even the contrast in the view from the top of 
the hanger is as great as can possibly be imagined. 
Men, however, are not to have such beautiful views 
as this without some trouble. We had had the view; 
but we had to go down the hanger. We had, indeed, 
some roads to get along, as we could, afterwards; but, 
we had to get down the hanger first. The horses 
took the lead, and crept partly down upon their feet 
and partly upon theirjhocks. It was extremely slippery 
too; for the soil is a sort of marle, or, as they call it 
here, maume, or mame, which is, when wet, very much 
like grey soap. In such a case it was likely that I 
should keep in the rear, which I did, and I descended 
by taking hold of the branches of the underwood, and 
so letting myself down. When we got to the bottom, 
I bade my man, when he should go back to Uphusband, 
tell the people there, that Ashmansworth Lane is not 
the worst piece of road in the world. Our worst, 
however, was not come yet, nor had we by any means 
seen the most novel sights. 

After crossing a little field and going through a 
farmyard, we came into a lane, which was, at once, 
road and river. We found a hard bottom, however; 
and when we got out of the water, we got into a lane 
with high banks. The banks were quarries of white 
stone, like Portland-stone, and the bed of the road was 
of the same stone; and, the rains having been heavy 
for a day or two before, the whole was as clean and as 
white as the steps of a fund-holder or dead-weight door- 
way in one of the Squares of the Wen. Here were we, 
then, going along a stone road with stone banks, and 
yet the underwood and trees grew well upon the tops of 
the banks. In the solid stone beneath us, there were a 
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horse-track and wheel-tracks, the former about three 
and the latter about six inches deep. How many 
many ages it must have taken the horses’ feet, the 
wheels, and the water, to wear down this stone, so as 
to form a hollow way! The horses seemed alarmed 
at their situation; they trod with fear; but they took 
us along very nicely, and, at last, got us safe into the 
indescribable dirt and mire of the road from Hawkley 
Green to Greatham. Here the bottom of all the land 
is this solid white stone, and the top is that mame, 
which I have before described. The hop-roots pene- 
trate down into this stone. How deep the stone may 
go I know not; but, when I came to look up at the 
end of one of the piers, or promontories, mentioned 
above, I found that it was all of this same stone. 

At Hawkley Green, I asked a farmer the way to 
Thursley. He pointed to one of two roads going from 
the green; but, it appearing to me, that that would 
lead me up to the London road and over Hindhead, I 
gave him to understand that I was resolved to get 
along, some how or other, through the “low countries.” 
He besought me not to think of it. However, finding 
me resolved, he got a man to go a little way to put 
me intothe Greatham road. The man came, but the 
farmer could not let me go off without renewing his 
entreaties, that I would go away to Liphook, in which 
entreaties the man joined, though he was to be paid 
very well for his trouble. 

Off we went, however, to Greatham. I am think- 
ing, whether I ever did see worse roads. Upon the 
whole, I think, I have; though I am not sure that the 
roads of New Jersey, between Trenton and Elizabeth- 
Town, at the breaking up of winter, be worse. Talk 
of shows, indeed! Take a piece of this road; just a 
cut across, and a rod long, and carry it up to London. 
That would be something like a show! 

Upon leaving Greatham we came out upon Woolmer 
Forest. Just as we were coming out of Greatham, I 
asked a man the way to Thursley. “ You must go to 
Liphook, Sir,” said he. “ But,” I said, “1 will not go 
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to Liphook.” These people seemed to be posted at all 
these stages to turn me aside from my purpose, and 
to make me go over that Hindhead, which | had 
resolved to avoid. I went on a little further, and 
asked another man the way to Headley, which, as I 
have already observed, lies on the western foot of 
Hindhead, whence I knew there must be a road to 
Thursley (which lies at the North East foot) without 
going over that miserable hill. The man told me, 
that I must go across the forest. I asked him whether 
it wasa good road: “It is a sound road,” said he, 
laying a weighty emphasis upon the word sound. “Do 
“‘ people go it?” said I. “ Ye-es,” saidhe. ‘Oh then,” 
said I, to my man, “as it is a sound road, keep you 
close to my heels, and do not attempt to go aside, not 
“even for afoot.” Indeed, it was a sound road. The 
rain of the night had made the fresh horse tracks 
visible. And we got to Headley in a short time, over 
a sand-road, which seemed so delightful after the 
flints and stone and dirt and sloughs that we had 
passed over and through since the morning! This 
road was not, if we had been benighted, without its 
dangers, the forest being full of quags and quicksands. 
This is a tract of Crown-lands, or, properly speaking, 
public-lands, on some parts of which our Land Steward, 
Mr. Huskisson, is making some plantations of trees, 
partly fir, and partly other trees. What he can plant 
the fir for, no one knows, seeing that the country is 
already over-stocked with that rubbish. But, this 
public-land concern is a very great concern. 

The soil of this tract is, generally, a black sand, 
which, in some places, becomes peat, which makes 
very tolerable fuel. In some parts there is clay at 
bottom; and there the oaks would grow; but not 
while there are hares in any number on the forest. 
If trees be to grow here, there ought to be no hares, 
and as little hunting as possible. 

We got to Headley, the sign of the Holly-Bush, just 
at dusk, and just as it beganto rain. I had neither 
eaten nor drunk since eight o’clock in the morning; 
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and as it was a nice little public-house, I at first 
intended to stay all night, an intention that I after- 
wards very indiscreetly gave up. I had laid my plan, 
which included the getting to Thursley that night. 
When, therefore, I had got some cold bacon and 
bread, and some milk, I began to feel ashamed of 
stopping short of my plan, especially after having so 
heroically persevered in the “stern path,” and so 
disdainfully scorned to go over Hindhead. I knew 
that my road lay through a hamlet called Churt, where 
they grow such fine bonnet-grass seed. There was a 
moon; but there was also a hazy rain. I had heaths 
to go over, and I might go into quags. Wishing to 
execute my plan, however, I, at last brought myself to 
quit a very comfortable turf-fire, and to set off in the 
rain, having bargained to give a man three shillings to 
guide me out to the Northern foot of Hindhead. I 
took care to ascertain, that my guide knew the road 
perfectly well; that is to say, I took care to ascertain 
it as far as I could, which was, indeed, no farther than 
his word would go. Off we set, the guide mounted on 
his own or master’s horse, and with a white smock 
frock, which enabled us to see him clearly. We 
trotted on pretty fast for about halfan hour; and I 
perceived, not without some surprise, that the rain, 
which I knew to be coming from the South, met me 
full in the face, when it ought, according to my 
reckoning, to have beat upon my right cheek. I called 
to the guide repeatedly to ask him if he was sure that 
he was right, to which he always answered “Oh! yes, 
“ Sir, I know the road.” I did not like this, “I know 
“the road.” At last, after going about six miles in 
nearly a Southern direction, the guide turned short to 
the left. That brought the rain upon my right cheek, 
and, though I could not very well account for the long 
stretch to the South, I thought, that, at any rate, we 
were now in the right track; and, after going about a 
mile in this new direction, I began to ask the guide 
how much further we had to go; for, | had got a pretty 
good soaking, and was rather impatient to see the foot 
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of Hindhead. Just at this time, in raising my head 
and looking forward as I spoke to the guide, what 
should I see, but a long, high, and steep hanger arising 
before us, the trees along the top of which I could 
easily distinguish! The fact was, we were just getting 
to the outside of the heath, and were on the brow of a 
steep hill, which faced this hanging wood. The guide 
had begun to descend; and I had called to him to 
stop; for the hill was so steep, that, rain as it did and 
wet as my saddle must be, I got off my horse in order to 
walk down. But, now behold, the fellow discovered, 
that he had lost his way !—Where we were I could not 
even guess. There was but one remedy, and that was 
to get back, if we could. I became guide now; and 
did as Mr. Western is advising the Ministers to do, 
retraced my steps. We went back about half the way 
that we had come, when we saw two men, who showed 
us the way that we ought to go. At the end of about 
a mile, we fortunately found the turnpike-road ; not, 
indeed, at the foot, but on the tip-top of that very 
Hindhead, on which [| had so repeatedly vowed I would 
not go! We came out on the turnpike some hundred 
yards on the Liphook side of the buildings called the 
Hut; so that we had the whole of three miles of hill 
to come down at not much better than a foot pace, 
with a good pelting rain at our backs. 

It was now but a step to my friend’s house, where a 
good fire and a change of clothes soon put all to rights, 
save and except the having come over Hindhead after 
all my resolutions. This mortifying circumstance ; 
this having been beaten, lost the guide the three 
shillings that I had agreed to give him. “Hither,” 
said I, “you did not know the way well, or you did: 
“ifthe former, it was dishonest in you to undertake to 
“ suide me: if the latter, you have wilfully led me miles 
“out ofmy way.” Hegrumbled; but off he went. He 
certainly deserved nothing; for he did not know the 
way, and he prevented some other man from earning 
and receiving the money. But, had he not caused me 
to get upon Hindhead, he would have had fi es 
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shillings. I had, at one time, got my hand in my 
pocket ; but the thought of having been beaten pulled 
it out again. 

Thus ended the most interesting day, as far as I 
know, that I ever passed in all my life. Hawkley- 
hangers, promontories, and stone-roads will always 
come into my mind when I see, or hear of, picturesque 
views. I forgot to mention, that, in going from 
Hawkley to Greatham, the man, who went to show me 
the way, told me at a certain fork, ‘‘ that road goes to 
“© Selborne.”” This put me in mind of a book, which 
was once recommended to me, but which I never saw, 
entitled “The History and Antiquities of Selborne,” 
(or something of that sort) written, I think, by a 
parson of the name of White, brother of Mr. White, so 
long a Bookseller in Fleet-street. This parson had, I 
think, the living of the parish of Selborne. The book 
was mentioned to me as a work of great curiosity and 
interest. But, at that time, the THING was biting so 
very sharply that one had no attention to bestow on 
antiquarian researches. Wheat at 39s. a quarter, and 
South-Down ewes at 12s. 6d. have so weakened the 
THING’S jaws and so filed down its teeth, that I shall 
now certainly read this book if I can get it. By-the- 
bye if all the parsons had, for the last thirty years, 
employed their leisure time in writing the histories of 
their several parishes, instead of living, as many of 
them have, engaged in pursuits that I need not here 
name, neither their situation nor that of their flocks 
would, perhaps, have been the worse for it at this 
day. 

Godalming, 
November 26 to 28. 


I came here to meet my son, who was to return to 
London when we had done our business.—The turnips 
are pretty good all over the country, except upon the 
very thin soils on the chalk. At Thursley they are 
very good, and so they are upon all these nice light 
and good lands round about Godalming. 
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This is a very pretty country. You see few prettier 
spots than this. The chain of little hills that run along 
to the South and South-East of Godalming, and the 
soil, which is a good loam upon a sand-stone bottom, 
run down on the South side, into what is called the 
Weald. This Weaid is a bed of clay, in which nothing 
grows well but oak trees. It is first the Weald of 
Surrey, and then the Weald of Sussex. It runs along 
on the South of Dorking, Reigate, Bletchingley, God- 
stone, and then winds away down into Kent. In 
no part of it, as far as I have observed, do the oaks 
grow finer than between the sand hill on the South of 
Godstone and a place called Fellbridge, where the 
county of Surrey terminates on the road to East 
Grinstead. - 


November 29. 


Went on to Guildford, where I slept. Every body, 
that has been from Godalming to Guildford, knows, 
that there is hardly another such a pretty four miles 
in all England. The road is good; the soil is good; 
the houses are neat; the people are neat; the hills, 
the woods, the meadows, all are beautiful. Nothing 
wild and bold, to be sure, but exceedingly pretty ; and 
it is almost impossible to ride along these four miles 
without feelings of pleasure, though you have rain for 
your companion, as it happened to be with me. 


Dorking, 
November 30. 


I came over the high hill on the south of Guildford, 
and came down to Chilworth, and up the valley to 
Albury. I noticed, in my first Rural Ride, this beauti- 
ful valley, its hangers, its meadows, its hop-gardens, 
and its ponds. This valley of Chilworth has great 
variety, and is very pretty; but after seeing Hawkley, 
every other place loses in point of beauty and interest. 
This pretty valley of Chilworth has a run of water 
which comes out of the. high hills, and which, occa- 
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sionally, spreads into a pond; so that there is in fact a 
series of ponds connected by this run of water. This 
valley, which seems to have been created by a bounti- 
ful providence, as one of the choicest retreats of man; 
which seems formed for a scene of innocence and 
happiness, has been, by ungrateful man, so perverted 
as to make it instrumental in effecting two of the most 
damnable of purposes; in carrying into execution two 
of the most damnable inventions that ever sprang from 
the minds of man under the influence of the devil! 
namely, the making of gunpowder and of banknotes | 
Here in this tranquil spot, where the nightingales are 
to be heard earlier and later in the year than in any 
other part of England; where the first bursting of the 
buds is seen in Spring, where no rigour of seasons can 
ever be felt; where every thing seems formed for pre- 
cluding the very thought of wickedness: here has the 
devil fixed on as one of the seats of his grand manu- 
factory; and perverse and ungrateful man not only 
lends him his aid, but lends it cheerfully! As to the 
gunpowder, indeed, we might get over that. In some 
cases that may be innocently, and, when it sends the 
lead at the hordes that support a tyrant, meritoriously 
employed. The alders and the willows, therefore, one 
can see, without so much regret, turned into powder 
by the waters of this valley; but, the Bank-notes/ To 
think that the springs which God has commanded to 
flow from the sides of these happy hills, for the comfort 
and the delight of man; to think that these springs 
should be perverted into means of spreading misery 
over a whole nation; and that, too, under the base and 
hypocritical pretence of promoting its credit and main- 
taining its honour and: its faith! There was one 
circumstance, indeed, that served to mitigate the 
melancholy excited by these reflections; namely, that 
a part of these springs have, at times, assisted in 
turning rags into Registers! Somewhat cheered by 
the thought of this, but, still, in a more melancholy 
mood than I had been for a long while, I rode on with 
my friend towards Albury, up the valley, the sandhills 
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on one side of us and the chalk-hills on the other. 
Albury is a little village consisting of a few houses, 
with a large house or two near it. At the end of the 
village we came to a park, which is the residence of 
Mr. Drummond.—Having heard a great deal of this 
park, and of the gardens, I wished very much to see 
them. My way to Dorking lay through Shire, and it 
went along on the outside of the park. I guessed, as 
the Yankees say, that there must be a way through 
the park to Shire; and I fell upon the scheme of going 
into the park as far as Mr. Drummond’s house, and 
then asking his leave to go out at the other end of it. 
This scheme, though pretty bare-faced, succeeded very 
well. It is true that I was aware that I had not a 
Norman to deal with; or, 1 should not have ventured 
upon the experiment. I sent in word that, having got 
into the park, I should be exceedingly obliged to Mr. 
Drummond if he would let me go out of it on the side 
next to Shire. He not only granted this request, but, 
in the most obliging manner, permitted us to ride all 
about the park, and to see his gardens, which, without 
any exception, are, to my fancy, the prettiest in 
England; that is to say, that I ever saw in England. 
They say that these gardens were laid out for one 
of the Howards, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
by Mr. Evelyn, who wrote the Sylva. The mansion- 
house, which is by no means magnificent, stands on a 
little flat by the side of the parish church, having a 
steep, but not lofty, hill rising up on the south side of 
it. It looks right across the gardens, which lie on the 
slope of a hill which runs along at about a quarter of 
a mile distant from the front of the house. The 
gardens, of course, lie facing the south. At the back 
of them, under the hill, is a high wall; and there is 
also a wall at each end, running from north to south. 
Between the house and the gardens there is a very 
beautiful run of water, with a sort of little wild narrow 
sedgy meadow. The gardens are separated from this 
by a hedge, running along from east to west. From 
this hedge there go up the hill, at right angles, several 
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other hedges, which divide the land here into distinct 
gardens, or orchards. Along at the top of these there 
goes a yew hedge, or, rather, a row of small yew trees, 
the trunks of which are bare for about eight or ten 
feet high, and the tops of which form one solid head 
of about ten feet high, while the bottom branches come 
out on each side of the row about eight feet horizon- 
tally. This hedge, or row, is a quarter of a mile long. 
There is a nice hard sand-road under this species of 
umbrella; and, summer and winter, here is a most 
delightful walk! Behind this row of yews, there is a 
space, or garden (a quarter of a mile long you will 
observe) about thirty or forty feet wide, as nearly as | 
can recollect. At the back of this garden, and facing 
the yew-tree row, is a wall probably ten feet high, 
which forms the breastwork of a terrace; and it is this 
terrace which is the most beautiful thing that I ever 
saw in the gardening way. It is a quarter of a mile 
long, and, I believe, between thirty and forty feet 
wide; of the finest green sward, and as level as a 
die. 

The wall, along at the back of this terrace, stands 
close against the hill, which you see with the trees and 
underwood upon it rising above the wall. So that 
here is the finest spot for fruit trees that can possibly 
be imagined. At both ends of this garden the trees 
in the park are lofty, and there are a pretty many of 
them. The hills on the south side of the mansion- 
house are covered with lofty trees, chiefly beeches 
and chestnut: so that a warmer, a more sheltered, 
spot than this, it seems to be impossible to imagine. 
Observe, too, how judicious it was to plant the row of 
yew trees at the distance which I have described from 
the wall which forms the breastwork of the terrace: 
that wall, as well as the wall at the back of the terrace, 
are covered with fruit trees, and the yew-tree row is 
just high enough to defend the former from winds, 
without injuring it by its shade. In the middle of the 
wall, at the back of the terrace, there is a recess, about 
thirty feet in front and twenty feet deep, and here is 
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a basin, into which rises a spring coming out of the hill. 
The overflowings of this basin go under the terrace 
and down across the garden into the rivulet below. 
So that here is water at the top, across the middle, 
and along at the bottom of this garden. Take it 
altogether, this, certainly, is the prettiest garden that 
I ever beheld. There was taste and sound judgment 
at every step in the laying out of this place. Every- 
where utility and convenience is combined with beauty. 
The terrace is by far the finest thing of the sort that 
I ever saw, and the whole thing altogether is a great 
compliment to the taste of the times in which it was 
formed. I know there are some illnatured persons, 
who will say, that I wanta revolution that would turn 
Mr. Drummond out of this place and put me into it. 
Such persons will hardly believe me, but upon my 
word I do not. From everything that I hear, Mr. 
Drummond is very worthy of possessing it himself, 
seeing that he is famed for his justice and his kindness 
towards the labouring classes, who, God knows, have 
very few friends amongst the rich. If what I have 
heard be true, Mr. Drummond is singularly good in 
this way; for, instead of hunting down an unfortunate 
creature who has exposed himself to the lash of the 
law; instead of regarding a crime committed as proof 
of an inherent disposition to commit crime; instead 
of rendering the poor creatures desperate by this 
species of proscription, and forcing them on to the 
gallows, merely because they have once merited the 
Bridewell; instead of this, which is the common 
practice throughout the country, he rather seeks for 
such unfortunate creatures to take them into his 
employ, and thus to reclaim them, and to make them 
repent of their former courses. If this be true, and I 
am credibly informed that it is, | know of no man in 
England so worthy of his estate. There may be 
others, to act in like manner; but I neither know nor 
have heard of anyother. I had, indeed, heard of this, 
at Alresford in Hampshire; and, to say the truth, it 
was this circumstance, and this alone, which induced 
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me to ask the favour of Mr. Drummond to go through 
his park. But, besides that Mr. Drummond is very 
worthy of his estate, what chance should I have of 
getting it if it came to a scramble? There are others, 
who like pretty gardens, as well as 1; and if the 
question were to be decided according to the law of 
the strongest, or, as the French call it, by the droit 
du plus fort, my chance would be but ‘a very poor 
one. The truth is, that you hear nothing but fools 
talk about revolutions made for the purpose of getting 
possession of people’s property. They never have their 
spring in any such motives. They are caused by 
Governments themselves ; and though they do some- 
times cause a new distribution of property to a certain 
extent, there never was, perhaps, one single man in 
this world that had anything to do, worth speaking of, 
in the causing of a revolution, that did it with any 
such view. But what a strange thing it is, that there 
should be men at this time to fear the loss of estates 
as the consequence of a convulsive revolution; at this 
time, when the estates are actually passing away from 
the owners before their eyes, and that too, in conse- 
quence of measures which have been adopted for 
what has been called the preservation of property, 
against the designs of Jacobins and Radicals! Mr. 
Drummond has, I dare say, the means of preventing 
his estate from being actually taken away from him; 
but, I am quite certain that that estate, except as a 
place to live at, is not worth to him, at this moment, 
one single farthing. What could a revolution do for 
him more than this? If one could suppose the power 
of doing what they like placed in the hands of the 
labouring classes; if one could suppose such a thing 
as this, which never was yet seen; if one could 
suppose anything so monstrous as that of a revolution 
that would leave no public authority anywhere; even 
in such a case, it is against nature to suppose, that 
the people would come and turn him out of his house 
and leave him without food; and yet that they must 
do, to make him, as a landholder, worse off than he is ; 
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or, at least, worse off than he must be in a very short 
time. I saw, in the gardens at Albury Park, what I 
never saw before in all my life; that is, some plants 
of the American Cranberry. 1 never saw them in 
America; for there they grow in those swamps, into 
which I never happened to go at the time of their 
bearing fruit. I may have seen the plant, but I do 
not know that I ever did. Here it not only grows, 
but bears; and, there are still some cranberries on 
the plants now. I tasted them, and they appeared to 
me to have just the same taste as those in America. 
They grew in a long bed near the stream of water 
which | have spoken about, and therefore it is clear that 
they may be cultivated with great ease in this country. 
The road, through Shire along to Dorking, runs up the 
valley between the chalk-hills and the sand-hills; the 
chalk to our left and the sand to our right. This is 
called the Home Dale. It begins at Reigate and ter- 
minates at Shalford Common, down below Chilworth. 


JOURNAL: RIDE FROM KENSINGTON TO WORTH, IN SUSSEX. 


Monday, May 5, 1823. 


From London to Reigate, through Sutton, is about 
as villainous a tract as England contains. The soil 
is a mixture of gravel and clay, with big yellow stones 
in it, sure sign of really badland. Before you descend 
the hill to go into Reigate, you pass Gatton (“ Gatton 
and Old Sarum’), which is a very rascally spot of 
earth. The trees are here a week later than they are 
at Tooting. At Reigate they are (in order to save a 
few hundred yards length of road,) cutting through a 
hill. They have lowered a little hill on the London 
side of Sutton. Thus is the money of the country 
actually thrown away: the produce of labour is taken 
from the industrious, and given to the idlers. Mark 
the process; the town of Brighton, in Sussex, 50 miles 
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from the Wen, is on the seaside, and is thought by the 
stock-jobbers, to afford a salubrious air. It is so situ- 
ated that a coach, which leaves it not very early in 
the morning, reaches London by noon; and, starting 
to go back in two hours and a half afterwards, reaches 
Brighton not very late at night. Great parcels of 
stock-jobbers stay at Brighton with the women and 
children. They skip backward and forward on the 
coaches, and actually carry on stock-jobbing,in "Change 
Alley, though they reside at Brighton. This place is, 
besides, a place of great resort with the whiskered 
gentry. There are not less than about twenty coaches 
that leave the Wen every day for this place; and, 
there being three or four different roads, there is a 
great rivalship for the custom. This sets the people 
to work to shorten and to level the roads; and here 
you see hundreds of men and horses constantly at 
work to make pleasant and quick travelling for the jews 
and jobbers. The jews and jobbers pay the turnpikes, 
to be sure, but they get the money from the land and 
labourer. The Blackthorns are in full bloom, and 
make a grand show. When you quit Reigate to go 
towards Crawley, you enter on what is called the 
Weald of Surrey. It is a level country, and the soil 
a very, very strong loam, with clay beneath to a 
great depth. The fields are small, and about a third 
of the land covered with oak-woods and coppice-woods. 
This is a country of wheat and beans; the latter of 
which are about three inches high, the former about 
seven, and both looking very well. I did not see a 
field of bad-looking wheat from Reigate-hill foot to 
Crawley, nor from Crawley across to this place, where, 
though the whole country is but poorish, the wheat 
looks very well; and, if this weather hold about twelve 
days, we shall recover the lost time. They have been 
stripping trees (taking the bark off) about five or six 
days. The nightingales sing very much, which is a 
sign of warm weather. The house-martins and the 
swallows are come in abundance; and they seldom 
do come until the weather be set in for mild. 
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Wednesday, 7th May. 


The weather is very fine and warm; the leaves of 
the Oaks are coming out very fast: some of the trees 
are nearly in half-leaf. The Bzrches are out in leaf. 
I do not think that [ ever saw the wheat look, take it 
all together, so well as it does at this time. I see, in 
the stiff land, no signs of worm or slug. Thé winter, 
which destroyed so many turnips, must, at any rate, 
have destroyed these mischievous things. The oats 
look well. The barley is very young; but I do not see 
any thing amiss with regard to it.—The land between 
this place and Reigate is stiff. How the corn may be, 
in other places, I know not; but, in coming down, I 
met with a farmer of Bedfordshire, who said, that the 
wheat looked very well in that county; which is not a 
county of clay, like the Weald of Surrey. I saw a 
Southdown farmer, who told me, that the wheat is 
good there, and that is a fine corn-country. The bloom 
of the fruit trees is the finest I ever saw in England. 
The pear-bloom is, at a distance, like that of the 
Gueldre Rose; so large and bold are the bunches. 
The plum is equally fine; and, even the Blackthorn 
(which is the hedge-plum) has a bloom finer than | 
ever saw it have before. It is rather early to offer 
any opinion as to the crop of corn; but if I were com- 
pelled to bet upon it, I would bet upon a good crop. 
Frosts frequently come after this time; and, if they 
come in May, they cause “things to come about” 
very fast. But, if we have no more frosts: in short, 
if we have, after this, a good summer, we shall have a 
fine laugh at the Quakers’ and the Jews’ press. 
Fifteen days’ sun will bring things about in reality. 
The wages of labour, in the country, have taken a rise, 
and the poor-rates an increase, since first of March. 
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FROM THE [LONDON] WEN ACROSS SURREY, ACROSS THE 
WEST OF SUSSEX, AND INTO THE SOUTH EAST OF HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


Worth (Sussex), 
Wednesday, 30 Fuly. 


Worth is ten miles from Reigate on the Brighton- 
road, which goes through Horley. Reigate has the 
Surrey chalk hills close to it on the North, and sand 
hills along on its South, and nearly close to it also. 
As soon as you are over the sand hills, you come into 
a country of deep clay; and this is called the Weald of 
Surrey. This Weald winds away round, towards the 
West, into Sussex, and towards the East, into Kent. 
In this part of Surrey, it is about eight miles wide, 
from North to South, and ends just as you enter the 
parish of Worth, which is the first parish (in this part) 
in the county of Sussex. All across the Weald (the 
strong and stiff clays) the corn looks very well. I 
found it looking well from the Wen to Reigate, on the 
villainous spewy soil between the Wen and Croydon; 
on the chalk from Croydon to near Reigate; on the 
loam, sand and chalk (for there are all three) in the 
valley of Reigate; but, not quite so well on the sand. 
On the clay all the corn looks well. The wheat, where 
it has begun to die, is dying of a good colour, not black, 
nor in any way that indicates blight. It is, however, 
all backward. Some few fields of white wheat are 
changing colour; but, for the greater part, it is quite 
green; and, though a sudden change of weather might 
make a great alteration in a short time, it does appear, 
that the harvest must be later than usual. When I 
say this, however, I by no means wish to be understood 
as saying, that it must be so late as to be injurious to 
the crop. In 1816, I saw a barley-rick making in 
November. In 1821, I saw wheat uncut, in Suffolk, 
in October. If we were now to have good, bright, hot 
weather, for as long a time as we have had wet, the 
whole of the corn, in these Southern counties, would 
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be housed, and great part of it threshed out, by the 
10th of September. So that, all depends on the 
weather, which appears to be clearing up in spite of 
Saint Swithin. This Saint’s birthday is the 15th of 
July; and it is said, that, if rain fall on his birth-day, 
it will fall on forty days successively. But, I believe, 
that you reckon retrospectively as well as prospect- 
ively; and, if this be the case, we may, this time, 
escape the extreme unction; for, it began to rain on 
the 26th of June; so that it rained 19 days before the 
15th of July; and, as it has rained 16 days since, it 
has rained, in the whole, 35 days, and, of course, five 
days more will satisfy this wet soul of a saint. Let him 
take his five days; and, there will be plenty of time 
for us to have wheat at four shillings a bushel. But, 
if the Saint will give us no credit for the 19 days, and 
will insist upon his forty daily drenchings after the 
fifteenth of July; if he will have such a soaking as this 
at the celebration of the anniversary of his birth, let 
us hope that he is prepared with a miracle for feeding 
us, and with a still more potent miracle for keeping 
the farmers from riding over us, filled, as Lord Liver- 
pool thinks their pockets will be, by the annihilation 
of their crops! 

The upland meadow grass is, a great deal of it, not 
cut yet, along the Weald. So that, in these parts, 
there has not been a great deal of hay spoiled. The 
clover hay was got in very well; and only a small part 
of the meadow hay has been spoiled in this part of the 
country. This is not the case, however, in other parts, 
where the grass was forwarder, and where it was cut 
before the rain came. Upon the whole, however, much 
hay does not appear to have been spoiled as yet. The 
farmers along here, have, most of them, begun to cut 
to-day. This has been a fine day; and, it is clear, that 
they expect it to continue. I saw but two pieces of 
Swedish turnips between the Wen and Reigate, but 
one at Reigate, and but one between Reigate and 
Worth. During a like distance, in Norfolk or Suffolk, 
you would see two or three hundred fields of this sort 
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of root. Those that I do see here, look well. The 
white turnips are just up, or just sown, though there 
are some which have rough leaves already. This 
Weald is, indeed, not much of land for turnips; but, 
from what I see here, and from what I know of the 
weather, I think that the turnips must be generally 
good. The after-grass is surprisingly fine. Thelands, 
which have had hay cut and carried from them, are, 
I think, more beautiful than I ever saw them before, 
It should, however, always be borne in mind, that this 
beautiful grass is by no means the best. An acre of 
this grass will not make a quarter part so much butter 
as an acre of rusty-looking pasture, made rusty by the 
rays of the sun. Sheep on the commons die of the 
beautiful grass produced by long-continued rains at 
this time of the year. Even geese, hardy as they are, 
die from the same cause. Therain will give quantity ; 
but, without sun, the quality must be poor at the best. 
The woods have not shot much this year. The cold 
winds, the frosts, that we had up to Midsummer, pre- 
vented the trees from growing much. They are 
beginning to shoot now; but, the wood must be im- 
perfectly ripened. 


Horsham (Sussex), 
Thursday, 31 Fuly. 


I left Worth this afternoon about 5 o’clock, and am 
got here to sleep, intending to set off for Petworth in 
the morning, with a view of crossing the South Downs 
and then going into Hampshire through Havant, and 
along at the southern foot of Portsdown Hill, where 
I shall see the earliest cornin England. From Worth 
you come to Crawley along some pretty good land; 
you then turn to the left and go two miles along the 
road from the Wen to Brighton; then you turn to the 
right, and go over six of the worst miles in England, 
which miles terminate but a few hundred yards before 
you enter Horsham. The first two of these miserable 
miles go through the estate of Lord Erskine. It was 
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a bare heath with here and there, in the better parts 
of it, some scrubby birch. It has been, in part, 
planted with fir-trees, which are as ugly as the heath 
was: and, in short, it is a most villainous tract. After 
quitting it, you enter a forest; but a most miserable 
one; and this is followed by a large common, now 
enclosed, cut up, disfigured, spoiled, and the labourers 
all driven from its skirts. I have seldom travelled 
over eight miles so well calculated to fill the mind with 
painful reflections. The ride has, however, this in it: 
that the ground is pretty much elevated, and enables 
you to look about you. You see the Surrey hills away 
to the North; Hindhead and Blackdown to the North 
West and West; and the South Downs from the 
West to the East. The sun was shining upon all 
these, though it was cloudy where I was. The soil is 
a poor, miserable, clayey-looking sand, with a sort of 
sand-stone underneath. When you get down into this 
town, you are again in the Weald of Sussex. I believe 
that Weald meant clay, or low, wet, stiff land. This 
is a very nice, solid, country town. Very clean, as all 
the towns in Sussex are. The people very clean. 
The Sussex women are very nice in their dress and 
in their houses. The men and boys wear smock- 
frocks more than they do in some counties. When 
country people do not they always look dirty and com- 
fortless. This has been a pretty good day; but there 
was a little rain in the afternoon; so that St Swithin 
keeps on as yet, at any rate. The hay has been 
spoiled here, in cases where it has been cut; but, a 
great deal of it is not yet cut. I speak of the 
meadows; for the clover-hay was all well gotin. The 
grass, which is not cut, is receiving great injury. It 
is, in fact, in many cases, rotting upon the ground. 
As to corn, from Crawley to Horsham, there is none 
worth speaking of. What there is is very good, in 
general, considering the quality of the soil. It is about 
as backward as at Worth: the barley and oats green, 
and the wheat beginning to change colour. 
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Billingshurst (Sussex), 
Friday Morning, 1 Aug. 


This village is 7 miles from Horsham, and I got 
here to breakfast about seven o’clock. A very pretty 
village, and a very nice breakfast, in a very neat little 
parlour of a very decent public-house. The landlady 
sent her son to get me some cream, and he was just 


such a chap as I was at his age, and dressed just in the’ | 


same sort of way, his main garment being a blues 


smock-frock, faded from wear, and mended with pieces” 


% 


of new stuff, and, of course, not faded. Thé*sight of . 
this smock- frock brought to my recollection ears 


things very dear to me. This boy will, I dare say 
perform his part at Billingshurst, or at some place mi 
far from it. If accident had not taken me from a 
similar scene, how many villains and fools, who have 
been well teazed and tormented, would have slept in 
peace at night, and have fearlessly swaggered about 
by day! When I look at this little chap; at his 
smock-frock, his nailed shoes, and his clean, plain, and 
coarse shirt, I ask myself, will anything, I wonder, 
ever send this chap across the ocean to tackle the 
base, corrupt, perjured Republican Judges of Penn- 
sylvania? Will this little lively, but, at the same time, 
simple boy, ever become the terror of villains and 
hypocrites across the Atlantic? What a chain of 
strange circumstances there must be to lead this boy 
to thwart a miscreant tyrant like Mackeen, the Chief 
Justice and afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
to expose the corruptions of the band of rascals, 
called a “ Senate and a House of Representatives,” at 
Harrisburgh, in that state! 

I was afraid of rain, and got on as fast as I could: 
that is to say, as fast as my own diligence could help 
me on: for, as to my horse, he is to go only so fast. 
However, I had no rain; and got to Petworth, nine 
miles further, by about ten o'clock. 
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Petworth (Sussex), 
Friday Evening, 1 Aug. 

No rain, until just at sunset, and then very little. I 
must now look back. From Horsham to withinea few 
ieee Petworth is in the Weald of Sussex; stiff 
land,small fields, broad hedge- -rows, and, invariably, 
: thickly planted with fine, growing oaktrees. The corn 
ere. ‘Consists chiefly of wheat and oats. There are 
Some. bean-fields, and some few fields of peas; but 
ery little barley along here. The corn is very good 
“all along the Weald; backward; the wheat almost 
Ben the oats quite green; but, ets as itis, I see no 
light; and the farmers tell me, that there is no blight. 
There may be yet, however ; and, therefore, our 
Government, our “paternal Government,” so anxious to 
prevent “ over production,” need not despair, as yet, at 
any rate. The beans in the Weald are not very good. 
They get lousy, before the wet came; and it came 
rather too late to make them recover what they had lost. 
What peas there are look well. Along here the wheat, 
- in general, may be fit to cut in about 16 days’ time; 
some sooner; but some later, for some is perfectly 
green. No Swedish turnips all along this country. 
The white turnips are just up, coming up, or just sown. 
The farmers are laying out lime upon the wheat 
fallows, and this is the universal practice of the 
country. I see very few sheep. There are a good 
many orchards along in the Weald, and they have some 
apples this year; but, in general, not many. The 
apple trees are planted very thickly, and, of course, 
they are small; but, they appear healthy in general ; 
and, in some places, there is a good deal of fruit, even 
this year. As you approach Petworth, the ground 
rises and the soil grows lighter. There is a hill which 
I came over, about two miles from Petworth, whence 
I had aclear view of the Surrey chalk-hills, Leith-hill, 
Hindhead, Blackdown, and of the South Downs, to- 
wards one part of which I was advancing. The pigs 


along here are all black, thin-haired, and of precisely 
4—2 
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the same sort of those that I took from England to 
Long Island, and with which I pretty well stocked the 
American states. By-the-by, the trip, which Old 
Sidmouth and crew gave me to America, was attended 
with some interesting consequences ; amongst which 
were the introducing of the Sussex pigs into the 
American farm-yards ; the introduction of the Swedish 
turnip into the American fields; the introduction of 
American apple-trees into England; and the intro- 
duction of the making, in England, of the straw plat, to 
supplantthe Italian; for, hadmy sonnotbeenin America, 
this last would not have taken place; and, in America 
he would not have been, had it not been for Old Sid- 
mouth and crew. One thing more, and that is of more 
importance than all the rest. Peel’s Bill arose out 
of the “ puff-out” Registers; these arose out of the trip 
to Long Island; and out of Peel’s Bill has arisen the 
best bothering that the wigs of the Boroughmongers 
ever received, which bothering will end in the destruc- 
tion of the Boroughmongering. It is curious, and 
very useful, thus to trace events to their causes. 

Soon after quitting Billingshurst I crossed the river 
Arun, which has a canal running alongside of it. At 
this there are large timber and coal yards, and kilns 
for lime. This appears to be a grand receiving and 
distributing place. The river goes down to Arundale, 
and, together with the valley that it runs through, 
gives the town its name. This valley, which is very 
pretty, and which winds about a good deal, is the dale 
of the Arun: and the town is the town of the Arun- 
dale. To-day, near a place called Westborough 
Green, I saw a woman bleaching her home-spun and 
home-woven linen. I have not seen such a thing before, 
since I left Long Island. There, and, indeed, all over 
the American States, North of Maryland, and especially 
in the New England States, almost the whole of both 
linen and woollen, used in the country, and a large 
part of that used in towns, is made in the farm-houses. 
There are thousands and thousands of families who 
never use either, except of their own making. All but 
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the weaving is done by the family. There is a loom 
in the house, and the weaver goes from house to house. 
I once saw about three thousand farmers, or rather 
country people, at a horse-race in Long Island, and 
my opinion was, that there were not five hundred who 
were not dressed in home-spun coats. As to linen, no 
farmer’s family thinks of buying linen. The Lords of 
the Loom have taken from the land, in England, this 
part of its due; and hence one cause of the poverty, 
misery, and pauperism, that are becoming so frightful 
throughout the country. A national debt, and all the 
taxation and gambling belonging to it have a natural 
tendency to draw wealth into great masses. These 
masses produce a power of congregating manufactures, 
and of making the many work at them, for the gain of 
a few. The taxing Government finds great convenience 
in these congregations. It can lay its hand easily upon 
a part of the produce; as ours does with so much 
effect. But, the land suffers greatly from this, and 
the country must finally feel the fatal effects of it. 
The country people lose part of their natural em- 
ployment. The women and children, who ought to 
provide a great part of the raiment, have nothing to do. 
The fields must have men and boys; but, where there 
are men and boys there will be women and girls; and, 
as the Lords of the Loom have now a set of real 
slaves, by the means of whom they take away a great 
part of the employment of the country-women and 
girls, these must be kept by poor-rates in whatever 
degree they lose employment through the Lords of 
the Loom. One would think, that nothing can be 
much plainer than this ; and yet you hear the jolterheads 
congratulating one, another upon the increase of 
Manchester, and such places! My straw affair will 
certainly restore to the land some of the employment 
of its women and girls. It will be impossible for any 
of the “rich ruffians; ” any of the horse-power or 
steam-power or air-power ruffians ; any of these greedy, 
grinding ruffians, to draw together bands of men, 
* women and children, and to make them slaves, in the 
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working of straw. The raw material comes of itself, 
and the hand, and the hand alone, can convert it to 
use. I thought well of this before I took one single 
step in the way of supplanting the Leghorn bonnets. 
If | had not been certain, that no rich ruffian, no 
white slave holder, could ever arise out of it, assuredly 
one line upon the subject never would have been written 
by me. Better,a million times, that the money should go 
to Italy; better that it should goto enrich even the rivals 
and enemies of the country; than that it should 
enable these hard, these unfeeling men, to draw English 
people into crowds and make them slaves, and slaves 
too of the lowest and most degraded cast. 


Singleton (Sussex), 
Saturday, 2 Aug. 


Ever since the middle of March, I have been trying 
remedies for the hooping-cough, and have, I believe, 
tried every thing, except riding, wet to the skin, two 
or three hours amongst the clouds on the South Downs. 
This remedy is now under trial. As Lord Liverpool 
said, the other day, of the Irish Tithe Bill, it is “ under 
“experiment.” Iam treating my disorder (with better 
success I hope) in somewhat the same way that the 
pretty fellows at Whitehall treat the disorders of poor 
Ireland. There is one thing in favour of this remedy 
of mine, I shall know the effect of it, and that, too, in 
a short time. It rained a little last night. I got off 
from Petworth, without baiting my horse, thinking 
that the weather looked suspicious; and that St. 
Swithin meaned to treat me to a dose. I had no 
great coat, nor any means of changing my clothes. 
The hooping-cough made me anxious; but I had fixed 
on going along the South Downs from Donnington-hill 
down to Lavant, and then to go on the flat to the 
South foot of Portsdown-hill, and to reach Fareham 
to-night. Two men, whom I met soon after I set off. 
assured me that it would not rain. I came on to 
Donnington, which lies at the foot of that part of the 
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South Downs which I had to go up. Before I came 
to this point, I grossed the Arun and its canal again; 
and here was another place of deposit for timber, lime, 
coals, and other things. White, in his history of 
Selborne, mentions a hill, which is one of the Hind- 
head group, from which two springs (one on each side 
of the hill, send water into the two seas: the Atlantic 
and the German Ocean/ This is big talk; but it is a 
fact. One of the streams becomes the Arun, which 
falis into the Channel; and the other, after winding 
along amongst the hills and hillocks between Hindhead 
and Godalming, goes into the river Wey, which falls 
into the Thames at Weybridge. The soil upon leaving 
Petworth, and at Petworth, seems very good; a fine 
deep loam, a sort of mixture of sand and soft chalk. 
I then came to a sandy common; a piece of ground 
that seemed to have no business there; it looked as if 
it had been tossed from Hindhead or Blackdown. The 
common, however, during the rage for “improvements,” 
has been inclosed. That impudent fellow, Old Rose, 
stated the number of Inclosure Bills as an indubitable 
proof of “national prosperity.” There was some rye 
upon this common, the sight of which would have 
gladdened the heart of Lord Liverpool. It was, in 
parts, not more than eight inches high. It was ripe, 
and, of course, the straw dead; or, I should have 
found out the owner, and have bought it to make 
bonnets of! I defy the Italians to grow worse rye 
than this. The reader will recollect, that | always 
said, that we could grow as poor corn as any Italians 
that ever lived. The village of Donton lies at the 
foot of one of these great chalk ridges, which are 
called the South Downs. The ridge, in this place, is, 
I think, about three-fourths of a mile high, by the 
high road, which is obliged to go twisting about, in 
order to get to the top of it. The hill sweeps round 
from about West North West, to East South East; 
and, of course, it keeps off all the heavy winds, and 
especially the South West winds, before which, in this 
part of England (and all the South and Western part 
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of it) even the oak trees seem as if they would gladly 
flee; for it shaves them up as completely as you see 
a quickset hedge shaved by hook or shears. Talking 
of hedges reminds me of having seen a box-hedge, just 
as I came out of Petworth, more than twelve feet 
broad, and about fifteen feet high. I dare say it is 
several centuries old, I think it is about forty yards 
long. It is a great curiosity. 

The apple trees at Donnington show their gratitude 
to the hill for its shelter; for I have seldom seen apple 
trees in England so large, so fine, and, in general, so 
flourishing. I should like to have, or to see, an 
orchard of American apples under this hill. The hill, 
you will observe, does not shade the ground at Don- 
nington. It slopes too much for that. But it affords 
complete shelter from the mischievous winds. It is 
very pretty to look down upon this little village as you 
come winding up the hill. 

From this hill I ought to have had a most exten- 
sive view. I ought to have seen the Isle of Wight 
and the sea before me; and to have looked back to 
Chalk Hill at Reigate, at the foot of which I had left 
some bonnet-grass bleaching. But,alas! Saint Swithin 
had begun his works for the day, before I got to the 
top of the hill. Soon after the two turnip-hoers had 
assured me that there would be no rain, I saw, begin- 
ning to poke up over the South Downs (then right 
before me) several parcels of those white, curled 
clouds, that we call ¥udges’ Wigs. And they are just 
like Judges’ wigs. Not the parson-like things which 
the Judges wear when they have to listen to the dull 
wrangling and duller jests of the lawyers; but, those 
big wigs which hang down about their shoulders, when 
they are about to tell you a little of their intentions, 
and when their very looks say, “ Stand clear!” These 
clouds (if rising from the South West) hold precisely 
the same language to the great-coatless traveller. 
Rain is sure to follow them. The sun was shining 
very beautifully when I first saw these Judges’ wigs 
rising over the hills. At the sight of them he soon 
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began to hide his face! and, before I got to the top 
of the hill of Donton, the white clouds had become 
black, had spread themselves all around, and a pretty 
decent and sturdy rain began to fall. I had resolved 
to come to this place (Singleton) to breakfast. I 
quitted the turnpike road (from Petworth to Chiches- 
ter) at a village called Upwaltham, about a mile 
from Donnington Hill; and came down a lane, 
which led me first to a village called Eastdean; 
then to another called Westdean, I suppose; and 
then to this village of Singleton, and here I am on the 
turnpike road from Midhurst to Chichester. The lane 
goes along through some of the finest farms in the 
world. It is impossible for corn land and for agricul- 
ture to be finer than these. In cases like mine, you 
are pestered to death to find out the way to set out to 
get from place to place. The people you have to deal 
with are innkeepers, ostlers, and post-boys; and they 
think you mad if you express your wish to avoid turn- 
pike roads; and a great deal more than half mad, if 
you talk of going, even from necessity, by any other 
road. They think you a strange fellow if you will 
not ride six miles on a turnpike road rather than two 
on any other road. This plague I experienced on this 
occasion. I wanted to go from Petworth to Havant. 
My way was through Singleton and Funtington. I 
had no business at Chichester, which took me too far 
to the South. Nor at Midhurst, which took me too far 
to the West. But, though I staid all day (after my 
arrival) at Petworth, and though I slept there, I could 
get no directions how to set out to come to Single- 
ton where I am now. I started, therefore, on the 
Chichester road, trusting to my inquiries of the 
country people as I came on. By these means I got 
hither, down a long valley, on the South Downs, 
which valley winds and twists about amongst hills, some 
higher and some lower, forming cross dells, inlets, and 
ground in such a variety of shapes that it is impossible 
to describe; and, the whole of the ground, hill as 
well as dell, is fine, most beautiful, corn land, or is 
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covered with trees or underwood. As to St. Swithin, I 
set him at defiance. The road was flinty, and very flinty. 
I rode a foot pace; and got here wet to the skin. Iam 
very glad I came this road. The corn is all fine; all 
good; fine crops, and no appearance of blight. The 
barley extremely fine. The corn not forwarder than 
in the Weald. No beans here; few oats comparatively ; 
chiefly wheat and barley; but great quantities of 
Swedish turnips, and those very forward. More 
Swedish turnips here upon one single farm than upon 
all the farms that I saw between the Wen and Pet- 
worth. These turnips are, in some places, a foot high, 
and nearly cover the ground. The farmers are, how- 
ever, plagued by this St. Swithin, who keeps up a 
continual drip, which prevents the thriving of the 
turnips and the killing of the weeds. The orchards 
are good here in general. Fine walnut trees, and an 
abundant crop of walnuts. This is a series of villages 
all belonging to the Duke of Richmond, the outskirts 
of whose park and woods come up to these farming 
lands, all of which belong to him; and, I suppose, 
that every inch of land that I came through this 
morning, belongs either to the Duke of Richmond, or 
to Lord Egremont. No harm in that, mind, if those 
who till the land have fair flay; and I should act 
unjustly towards these noblemen, if I insinuated that 
the husbandmen have not fair play, as far as the land- 
lords are concerned; for every body speaks well of 
them. There is, besides, no misery to be seen here. 
I have seen no wretchedness in Sussex; nothing to 
be at all compared to that which I have seen in other 
parts; and, as to these villages in the South Downs, 
they are beautiful to behold. Hume and other 
historians rail against the feudal-system; and we, 
“enlightened” and “free” creatures as we are, look 
back with scorn, or, at least, with surprise and pity, 
to the “vassalage” of our forefathers. But, if the 
matter were well enquired into, not slurred over, but 
well and truly examined, we should find, that the 
people of these villages were as free in the days of 
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William Rufus as are the people of the present day; 
and that vassalage, only under other names, exists 
now as completely as it existed then. Well; but, out 
of this, if true, arises another question: namely, 
Whether the millions would derive any benefit from 
being transferred from these great Lords who possess 
them by hundreds, to Jews and jobbers who would 
possess them by half-dozens, or by couples? One 
thing we may say with a certainty of being right: and 
that is, that the transfer would be bad for the Lords 
themselves. There is an appearance of comfort about 
the dwellings of the labourers, all along here, that is 
* very pleasant to behold. The gardens are neat, and 
full of vegetables of the best kinds. I see very few of 
“Treland’s lazy root;” and never, in this country, 
will the people be base enough to lie down and expire 
from starvation under the operation of the extreme 
unction! Nothing but a potatoe-eater will ever do that. 
As I came along between Upwaltham and Eastdean, 
I called to me a young man, who, along with other 
turnip-hoers, was sitting under the shelter of a hedge 
at breakfast. He came running to me with his victuals 
in his hand; and, I was glad to see, that his food con- 
sisted of a good lump of household bread and not a 
very small piece of bacon. I did not envy him his 
appetite, for I had, at that moment, a very good one of 
my own; but, I wanted to know the distance I had to 
go before I should get to a good public-house. In 
parting with him, I said, “You do get some bacon 
“then?” “Oh, yes! Sir,” said he, and with an 
emphasis and a swag of the head which seemed to say, 
“We must and will have that.” I saw, and with great 
delight, a pig at almost every labourer’s house. The 
houses are good and warm; and the gardens some of the 
very best that I have seen in England. What a differ- 
ence, good God! what a difference between this country 
and the neighbourhood of those corrupt places Great 
Bedwin and Cricklade. What sort of breakfast would 
this man have had in a mess of cold potatoes? Couldhe 
have worked, and worked in the wet, too, with such 
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food? Monstrous! No society ought to exist where the 
labourers live in a hog-like sort of way. The Morning 
Chronicle is everlastingly asserting the mischievous 
consequences of the want of enlightening these people 
“7 tha Sooth;”’ and telling us how well they are off 
in the North. Now, this I know, that, in the North, 
the “ enlightened” people eat sowens, burgoo, porridge, 
and potatoes: that is to say, oatmeal and water, or the 
root of extreme unction. If this be the effect of their 
light, give me the darkness “‘ 0’ tha Sooth.” This is 
according to what I have heard. If, when I go to the 
North, I find the labourers eating more meat than those 
of the “ Sooth,” I shall then say, that “enlightening ” 
is a very good thing; but, give me none of that 
“light,” or of that “grace,” which makes a 
man content with oatmeal and water; or that makes 
him patiently lie down and die of starvation amidst 
abundance of food. The Morning Chronicle hears the 
labourers crying out in Sussex, They are right to cry 
out in time. When they are actually brought down 
to the extreme unction, it is useless to cry out. And, 
next to the extreme unction, is the porridge of the 
“enlightened” slaves who toil in the factories for the 
Lords of the Loom. Talk ofvassals/ Talk of vidleins ! 
Talk of serfs! Are there any of these, or did feudal 
times ever see any of them, so debased, so absolutely 
slaves, as the poor creatures who, in the “ enlightened”’ 
North, are compelled to work fourteen hours ina day, 
in a heat of eighty-four degrees; and who are liable to 
punishment for looking out at a window of the factory ! 

This is really a soaking day, thus far. I got here 
at nine o’clock. I stripped off my coat, and put it by 
the kitchen fire. In a parlour just eight feet square I 
have another fire, and have dried my shirt on my back. 
We shall see what this does for a hooping cough. 
The clouds fly so low as to be seen passing by the 
sides of even little hills on these downs. The Devil 
is said to be busy in a high wind; but, he really 
appears to be busy now in this South-west wind. 
The Quakers will, next market day, at Mark-lane, be 
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as busy as he. They and the Ministers and St 
Swithin and Devil all seem to be of a mind. 

At Upwaltham there is a toll gate, and when the 
woman opened the door of the house to come and let 
me through, | saw some straw plat lying in a chair. 
She showed it me; and I found that it was made by 
her husband, in the evenings, after he came home 
from work, in order to make him a hat for the harvest. 
I told her how to get better straw for the purpose; 
and, when I told her, that she must cut the grass, or 
the grain, green, she said, “ Aye, I dare say it is so: 
* and I wonder we never thought of that before; for, 
‘we sometimes make hats out of rushes, cut green, and 
‘“‘ dried, and the hats are very durable.” This woman 
ought to have my Cottage Economy. She keeps the 
toll-gate at Upwaltham, which is called Waltham, and 
which is on the turnpike road from Petworth to 
Chichester. Now, if any gentleman, who lives at 
Chichester, will call upon my Son, at the Office of the 
Register in Fleet Street, and ask for a copy of Cottage 
Economy, to be given to this woman, he will receive 
the copy, and my thanks, if he will have the goodness 
to give it to her, and to point to her the Essay on 
Straw Plat. 


Fareham (Hants), 
Saturday, 2 August. 


Here I amin spite of St. Swithin!—The truth is, 
that the Saint is like most other oppressors; rough 
him! vough him! and he relaxes. After drying myself, 
and sitting the better part of four hours at Singleton, 
I started in the rain, boldly setting the Saint at 
defiance, and expecting to have not one dry thread 
by the time I got to Havant, which is nine miles 
from Fareham, and four from Cosham. To my most 
agreeable surprise, the rain ceased before I got by 
Selsey, I suppose it is called, where Lord Selsey’s 
house and beautiful and fine estate is. On I went, 
turning off to the right to go to Funtington and 
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Westbourn, and getting to Havant to bait my horse, 
about four o’clock. 

From Lavant (about two miles back from Funting- 
ton) the ground begins to be a sea side flat. The soil 
is somewhat varied in quality and kind; but, with the 
exception of an enclosed common between Funtington 
and Westbourn, it is all good soil. The corn of all 
kinds good and earlier than further back. They have 
begun cutting peas here, and, near Lavant, I saw a 
field of wheat nearly ripe. The Swedish turnips very 
fine, and still earlier than on the South Downs. 
Prodigious crops of walnuts; but the apples bad 
along here. The South West winds have cut them 
off; and, indeed, how should it be otherwise, if these 
winds happen to prevail in May, or early in June? 

On the new enclosure near Funtington, the wheat 
and oats are both nearly ripe. 

But now I come to one of the great objects of my 
journey: that is to say, to see the state of the corn 
along at the South foot and on the South side of 
Portsdown-hill. It is impossible that there can be, 
any where, a better corn country than this. The hill 
is eight miles long, and about three-fourths of a mile 
high, beginning at the road that runs along at the 
foot of the hill. On the hill-side the corn land goes 
rather better than half way up; and, on the sea-side, 
the corn land is about the third (it may be half) a 
mile wide. Portsdown-hill is very much in the shape 
of an oblong tin cover to a dish. From Bedhampton, 
which lies at the Eastern end of the hill, to Fareham, 
which is at the Western end of it, you have brought 
under your eye not less than eight square miles of 
corn fields, with scarcely a hedge or ditch of any 
consequence, and being, on an average, from twenty 
to forty acres each in extent. The land is excellent. 
The situation good for manure. The spot the earliest 
in the whole kingdom. Here, if the corn were back- 
ward, then the harvest must be backward. We were 
talking at Reigate of the prospect of a backward 
harvest. I observed, that it was a rule, that, if no 
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wheat were cut under Portsdown-hill on the hill fair- 
day, 26th July, the harvest must be generally back- 
ward. When I made this observation, the fair-day 
was passed; but I determined in my mind to come 
and see how the matter stood. When, therefore, I 
got to the village of Bedhampton, I began to look out 
pretty sharply. I came on to Wimmering, which is 
just about the mid-way along the foot of the hill, and 
there I saw, at a good distance from me, five men 
reaping in a field of wheat of about 40 acres. I 
found, upon inquiry, that they began this morning, 
and that the wheat belongs to Mr. Boniface, of 
Wimmering. Here the first sheaf is cut that is cut 
in England: that the reader may depend upon. It 
was never known, that the average even of Hamp- 
shire was less than ten days behind the average of 
Portsdown-hill The corn under the hill is as good 
as I ever saw it, except in the year 1813. No beans 
here. No peas. Scarcely any oats. Wheat, barley, 
and turnips. The Swedish turnips not so good as 
on the South Downs and near Funtington; but the 
wheat full as good, rather better; and the barley as 
good as it is possible to be. In looking at these 
crops, one wonders whence are to come the hands 
to clear them off. 

A very pleasant ride to day; and the pleasanter 
for my having set the wet Saint at defiance. It is 
about thirty miles from Petworth to Fareham; and 
I got in in very good time. I have now come, if I 
include my boltings, for the purpose of looking at 
farms and woods, a round hundred miles from the 
Wen to this town of Fareham; and, in the whole of 
the hundred miles, I have not seen one single wheat 
rick, though I have come through as fine corn 
countries as any in England, and by the homesteads 
of the richest of farmers. Not one single wheat rick 
have I seen, and not one rick of any sort of corn. I 
never saw, nor heard of the like of this before; and, 
if I had not witnessed the fact with my own eyes I 
could not have believed it. There are some farmers, 
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who have corn in their barns, perhaps; but, when 
there is no rick left, there is very little corn in the 
hands of farmers. Yet, the markets, St. Swithin 
notwithstanding, do not rise. This harvest must be 
three weeks later than usual; and the last harvest 
was three weeks earlier than usual. The last crop 
was begun upon at once, on account of the badness 
of the wheat of the year before. So that the last 
crop will have had to give food for thirteen months 
anda half. And yet, the markets do not rise! And 
yet there are men, farmers, mad enough to think, 
that they have “got past the bad place,’ and that 
things will come about, and are coming about! As 
to the mercantile and manufacturing people, what 
is the land to expect from them? But, I agree 
with the Chronicle, that the landlords deserve ruin. 
They abandoned the public cause, the moment they 
thought that they saw a prospect of getting rents. 
That prospect will soon disappear, unless they pray 
hard to St. Swithin to insist upon forty days wet 
after his birth-day. I do not see what the farmers 
can do about the price of oats. They have no power 
to do any thing, unless they come with their cavalry 
horses and storm the “ King’s lock.” In short, it is 
all confusion in men’s minds as well as in their 
pockets. There must be something completely out 
of joint, when the Government are afraid of the 
effects of a good crop. I intend to set off to-morrow 
for Botley, and go thence to Easton; and then to 
Alton and Crondall and Farnham, to see how the 
hops are there. By the time that I get back to the 
Wen, I shall know nearly the real state of the case 
as to crops; and that, at this time, is a great matter. 
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_ THROUGH THE SOUTH EAST OF HAMPSHIRE, BACK 
THROUGH THE SOUTH WEST OF SURREY, ALONG 
THE WEALD OF SURREY, AND THEN OVER THE 
SURREY HILLS DOWN TO THE WEN. 


Botley (Hampshire), 
Sth August, 1823. 


I cot to Fareham on Saturday night, after having 
got a soaking on the South Downs on the morning of 
that day. On the Sunday morning, intending to go 
and spend the day at Tichfield (about three miles 
and a half from Fareham), and perceiving, upon look- 
ing out of the window, about 5 o’clock in the morning, 
that it was likely to rain, I got up, struck a bustle, got 
up the ostler, set off and got to my destined point 
before 7 o’clock in the morning. And here I experi- 
enced the benefits of early rising; for I had scarcely 
got well and safely under cover, when St Swithin 
began to pour down again, and he continued to pour 
during the whole of the day. From Fareham to 
Tichfield village a large part of the ground is a 
common enclosed some years ago. It is therefore 
amongst the worst of the land in the country. Yet, 
I did not see a bad field of corn along here, and the 
Swedish turnips were, I think, full as fine as any that 
I saw upon the South Downs. But it is to be 
observed that this land is in the hands of dead-weight 
people, and is conveniently situated for the receiving 
of manure from Portsmouth. Before I got to my 
friend’s house, I passed by a farm where I expected 
to find a wheat-rick standing. I did not, however; 
and this is the strongest possible proof that the stock 
of corn is gone out of the hands of the farmers. I set 
out from Tichfield at 7 o’clock in the evening, and had 
seven miles to go to reach Botley. It rained, but I 
got myself well furnished forth as a defence against 
the rain. I had not gone two hundred yards before 
the rain ceased; so that I was singularly fortunate as 
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to rain this day; and I had now to congratulate myself 
on the success of the remedy for the hooping-cough 
which I used the day before on the South Downs; for 
really, though I had a spell or two of coughing on 
Saturday morning when I set out from Petworth, I 
have not had, up to this hour, any spell at all since I 
got wet upon the South Downs. I got to Botley about 
nine o’clock, having stopped two or three times to look 
about me as I went along; for, I had, in the first place, 
to ride, for about three miles of my road, upon a turn- 
pike-road of which I was the projector, and, indeed, 
the maker. In the next place I had to ride, for some- 
thing better than half a mile of my way, along between 
fields and coppices that were mine until they came 
into the hands of the mortgagee, and by the side of 
cottages of my own building. The only matter of 
much interest with me was the state of the inhabitants 
of those cottages. I stopped at two or three places, 
and made some little enquiries; I rode up to two or 
three houses in the village of Botley, which I had to 
pass through, and, just before it was dark, I got toa 
farm-house close by the Church, and what was more, 
not a great many yards from the dwelling of that 
delectable creature, the Botley Parson, whom, how- 
ever, I have not seen during my stay at this place. 

Botley lies in a valley, the soil of which is a deep 
and stiff clay. Oak trees grow well; and this year 
the wheat grows well, as it does upon all the clays 
that I have seen. I have never seen the wheat better 
in general, in this part of the country, than it is now. 
I have, I think, seen it heavier; but never clearer from 
blight. It is backward compared to the wheat in many 
other parts; some of it is quite green; but none of it 
has any appearance of blight. This is not much of a 
barley country. The oats are good. The beans that 
I have seen, very indifferent. 
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Easton (Hampshire), 
Wednesday Evening, 6th August. 


This village of Easton lies at a few miles towards 
the north-east from Winchester. It is distant from 
Botley by the way which I came about fifteen or 
sixteen miles. I-came through Durley, where I went 
to the house of farmer Mears. I was very much 
pleased with what | saw at Durley, which is about 
two miles from Botley, and is certainly one of the 
most obscure villages in this whole kingdom. Mrs. 
Mears, the farmer’s wife, had made, of the crested 
dog’s tail grass, a bonnet which she wears herself. 
I there saw girls platting the straw. They had made 
plat of several degrees of fineness; and, they sell it 
to some person or persons at Rareham, who, I sup- 
pose, makes it into bonnets. Mrs. Mears, who is a 
very intelligent and clever woman, has two girls at 
work, each of whom earns per week as much (within 
a shilling) as her father, whois a labouring man, earns 
per week. The father has at this time, only 7s. per 
week. These two girls (and not very stout girls) earn 
six shillings a week each: thus the income of this 
family is, from seven shillings a week, raised to nineteen 
shillings a week. I shall suppose that this may in 
some measure be owing to the generosity of ladies in 
the neighbourhood, and to their desire to promote this 
domestic manufacture; but, if I suppose that these 
girls receive double compared to what they will receive 
for the same quantity of labour when the manufacture 
becomes more general, is it not a great thing to make 
the income of the family thirteen shillings a week 
instead of seven? Very little, indeed, could these 
poor things have done in the field during the last 
forty days. And, besides, how clean; how healthful; 
chow every thing that one could wish, is this sort of 
employment! The farmer, who is also a very in- 
telligent person, told me, that he should endeavour 
to introduce the manufacture as a thing to assist the 
obtaining of employment, in order to lessen the 
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amount of the poor-rates. I think it very likely that 
this will be done in the parish of Durley. A most 
important matter it is, to put paupers in the way of 
ceasing to be paupers. 1 could not help admiring the 
zeal as well as the intelligence of the farmer’s wife, 
who expressed her readiness to teach the girls and 
women of the parish, in order to enable them to assist 
themselves. I shall hear, in all probability, of their 
proceedings at Durley, and if I do, I shall make a 
point of communicating to the Public an account of 
those interesting proceedings. From the very first; 
from the first moment of my thinking about this straw 
affair, | regarded it as likely to assist in bettering the 
lot of the labouring people. If it has not this effect, 
I value it not. It is not worth the attention of any of 
us; but I am satisfied that this is the way in which it 
will work. I have the pleasure to know, that there is 
one labouring family, at any rate, who are living well 
through my means. It is I, who, without knowing 
them, without ever having seen them, without even 
now knowing their names, have given the means of 
good living to a family who were before half-starved. 
This is indisputably my work; and when I reflect that 
there must necessarily be, now, some hundreds of 
families, and shortly, many thousands of families, in 
England, who are and will be, through my means, 
living well instead of being half-starved; I cannot but 
feel myself consoled; I cannot but feel that I 
have some compensation for the sentence passed 
upon me by Ellenborough, Grose, Le Blanc and 
Bailey; and I verily believe, that, in the case of 
this one single family in the parish of Durley, I have 
done more good than Bailey ever did in the whole 
course of his life, notwithstanding his pious Com- 
mentary on the Book of Common Prayer. I will 
allow nothing to be good, with regard to the labouring 
classes, unless it make an addition to their victuals, 
drink, or clothing. As to their minds, that is much 
too sublime matter for me to think about. I know 
that they are in rags, and that they have not a belly- 
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full; and I know that the way to make them good, to 
make them honest, to make them dutiful, to make 
them kind to one another, is to enable them to live 
well. 

It seems that this farmer at Durley has always read 
the Register, since the first appearance of little T'wo- 
penny Trash. Had it not been for this reading, Mrs. 
Mears would not have thought about the grass; and had 
she not thought about the grass, none of the benefits 
above mentioned would have arisen to her neighbours. 
The difference between this affair, and the spinning- 
jenny affairs is this, that the spinning-jenny affairs fill 
the pockets of “ rich ruffians,” such as those who would 
have murdered me at Coventry; and that this straw 
affair makes an addition to the food and raiment of 
the labouring classes, and gives not a penny to be 
pocketed by the rich ruffians. 

From Durley I came on in company with farmer 
Mears through Upham. This Upham is the place 
where Young, who wrote that bombastical stuff, called 
‘‘ Night Thoughts,” was once the parson, and where, I 
believe, he was born. Away to the right of Upham, 
lies the little town of Bishop’s Waltham, whither I 
wished to go very much, but it was too late in the 
day. From Upham we came on upon the high land, 
called Black Down. This has nothing to do with that 
Black-down Hill, spoken of in my last ride. We are 
here getting up upon the chalk hills, which stretch 
away towards Winchester. The soil here is a poor 
blackish stuff, with little white stones in it, upon a 
bed of chalk. It was a Down not many years ago. 
The madness and greediness of the days of paper- 
money led to the breaking of it up. The corn upon it 
is miserable; but, as good as can be expected upon 
such land. 

At the end of this tract we come toa spot called 
Whiteflood, and here we cross the old turnpike-road 
which leads from Winchester to Gosport through 
Bishop’s Waltham. Whiteflood is at the foot of the 
first of a series of hills over which you come to get to 
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the top of that lofty ridge called Morning Hill. The 
farmer came to the top of the first hill along with me; 
and he was just about to turn back, when I, looking 
away to the left, down a valley which stretched across 
the other side of the Down, observed a rather singular 
appearance, and said to the farmer, ‘“‘ What is that 
coming up that valley ? is it smoke, or is it a cloud ?” 
The day had been very fine hitherto; the sun was 
shining very bright where we were. The farmer 
answered, “ Oh, it’s smoke ; it comes from Ouselberry, 
which is down in that bottom behind those trees.” 
So saying, we bid each other good day ; he went back, 
and I went on. Before I had got a hundred and fifty 
yards from him, the cloud which he had taken for the 
Ouselberry smoke, came upon the hill and wet me to 
the skin. He was not far from the house at White- 
flood; but I am sure that he could not entirely escape 
it. It is curious to observe how the clouds sail about 
in the hilly countries, and particularly, I think, 
amongst the chalk-hills. I have never observed the 
like amongst the sand-hills, or amongst rocks. 

From Whiteflood you come over a series of hills, 
part of which form a rabbit-warren called Longwood 
warren, on the borders of which is the house and 
estate of Lord Northesk. These hills are amongst 
the most barren of the Downs of England; yet a 
part of them was broken up during the rage for 
improvements; during the rage for what empty men 
think was an augmenting of the capital of the country. 
On about twenty acres of this land, sown with wheat, 
I should not suppose that there would be twice twenty 
bushels of grain! A man must be mad, or nearly 
mad, to sow wheat upon such a spot. However, a 
large part of what was enclosed has been thrown out 
again already, and the rest will be thrown out in a 
very few years. The Down itself was poor; what 
then must it be as corn-land! Think of the destruc- 
tion which has here taken place. The herbage was 
not good, but it was something: it was something for 
every year, and without trouble. Instead of grass it 
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will now, for twenty years to come, bear nothing but 
that species of weeds which is hardy enough to grow 
where the grass will not grow. And this was “aug- 
menting the capital of the nation.” These new en- 
closure-bills were boasted of by George Rose and by 
Pitt as proofs of national prosperity! When men in 
power are ignorant to this extent, who is to expect any 
thing but consequences such as we now behold. 

From the top of this high land called Morning hill, 
and the real name of which is Magdalen hill, from a 
chapel which once stood there dedicated to Mary 
Magdalen; from the top of this land you have a view 
of a circle which is upon an average about seventy 
miles in diameter; and I believe in no one place so 
little as fifty miles in diameter. You see the Isle of 
Wight in one direction, and in the opposite direction 
you see the high lands in Berkshire. It is not a 
pleasant view, however. The fertile spots are all too 
far from you. Descending from this hill, you cross 
the turnpike-road (about two miles from Winchester), 
leading from Winchester to London through Alresford 
and Farnham. As soon as you cross the road, you 
enter the estate of the descendant of Rollo, Duke of 
Buckingham, which estate is in the parish of Avington. 
In this place the Duke has a farm, not very good land. 
It isin hisown hands. The corn is indifferent, except 
the barley, which is every where good. You come a 
full mile from the roadside down through this farm, 
to the Duke’s mansion-house at Avington, and to the 
little village of that name, both of them beautifully 
situated, amidst fine and lofty trees, fine meadows, 
and streams of clear water. On this farm of the 
Duke I saw (in a little close by the farm-house), 
several hens in coops with broods of pheasants instead 
of chickens. It seems that a gamekeeper lives in the 
farm-house, and I dare say the Duke thinks much 
more of the pheasants than of the corn. To be very 
solicitous to preserve what has been raised with so 
much care and at so much expense, is by no means 
unnatural; but then, there is a measure to be 
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observed here; and that measure was certainly out- 
stretched in the case of Mr. Deller. I here saw, at 
this gamekeeping farm-house, what I had not seen 
since my departure from the Wen; namely, a 
wheat-rick! Hard, indeed, would it have been 
if a Plantagenet, turned farmer, had not a wheat-rick 
in his hands. This rick contains, I should think, 
what they call in Hampshire ten loads of wheat, that 
is to say, fifty quarters, or four hundred bushels. And 
this is the only rick, not only of wheat, but of any 
corn whatever that I have seen since I left London. 
The turnips, upon this farm, are by no means good; 
but, I was in some measure compensated for the bad 
turnips by the sight of the Duke’s turnip-hoers, about 
a dozen females, amongst whom there were several 
very pretty girls, and they were as merry as larks. 
There had been a shower that had brought them into 
a sort of huddle on the roadside. When I came up 
to them, they all fixed their eyes upon me, and, 
upon my smiling, they bursted out into laughter. I 
observed to them that the Duke of Buckingham was 
a very happy man to have such turnip-hoers, and 
really they seemed happier and better off than any 
work-people that I saw in the fields all the way from 
London to this spot. It is curious enough, but I have 
always observed, that the women along this part of 
the country are usually tall. These girls were all tall, 
straight, fair, round-faced, excellent complexion, and 
uncommonly gay. They were well dressed, too, and 
I observed the same of all the men that I saw down 
at Avington. This could not be the case if the Duke 
were a cruel or hard master; and this is an act of 
justice due from me to the descendant of Rollo. It 
is in the house of Mr. Deller that I make these notes 
but, as it is injustice that we dislike I must do Rollo 
justice; and I must again say, that the good looks 
and happy faces of his turnip-hoers spoke much more 
in his praise than could have been spoken by fifty 
lawyers, like that Storks who was employed, the 
other day, to plead against the Editor of the Bucks 
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Chronicle, for publishing an account of the selling-up 
of farmer Smith, of Ashendon, in that county. I 
came through the Duke’s Park to come to Easton, 
which is the next village below Avington. A very 
pretty park. The house is quite in the bottom; it 
can be seen in no direction from a distance greater 
than that of four or five hundred yards. The river 
Itchen, which rises near Alresford, which runs down 
through Winchester to Southampton, goes down the 
middle of this valley, and waters all its immense 
quantity of meadows. The Duke’s house stands not 
far from the river itself. A stream of water is 
brought from the river to feed a pond before the 
house. There are several avenues of trees which are 
very beautiful, and some of which give complete 
shelter to the kitchen garden, which has, besides, 
extraordinarily high walls. Never was a greater con- 
trast than that presented by this place and the place 
of Lord Egremont. The latter is all loftiness. Every 
thing is high about it; it has extensive views in all 
directions. It sees and can be seen by all the country 
around. If I had the ousting of one of these noble- 
men, I certainly, however, would oust the Duke, who, 
I dare say, will by no means be desirous of seeing 
arise the occasion of putting the sincerity of the com- 
pliment to the test. The village of Easton is, like that 
of Avington, close by the waterside. The meadows 
are the attraction; and, indeed, it is the meadows 
that have caused the villages to exist. 

I] came through Alresford about eight o’clock, hav- 
ing loitered a good deal in coming up the valley. 
After quitting Alresford you come (on the road to- 
wards Alton), to the village of Bishop’s Sutton; and 
then to a place called Ropley Dean, where there is a 
house or two.* Just before you come to Ropley Dean, 
you see the beginning of the Valley of Itchen. The 
Itchen river, falls into the salt water at Southampton. 
It rises, or rather has its first rise, just by the road- 
side at Ropley Dean, which is at the foot of that very 
high land which lies between Alresford and Alton. 
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All along by the Itchen river, up to its very source, 
there are meadows; and this vale of meadows, which 
is about twenty-five miles in length, and is, in some 
places, a mile wide, is, at the point of which I am now 
speaking, only about twice as wide as my horse is 
long! This vale of Itchen is worthy of particular 
attention. There are few spots in England more 
fertile or more pleasant; and none, I believe, more 
healthy. Following the bed of the river, or rather, 
the middle of the vale, it is about five-and-twenty 
miles in length, from Ropley Dean to the village of 
South Stoneham, which is just above Southampton. 
The average width of the meadows is, I should think, 
a hundred rods at the least; and if I am right in this 
conjecture, the vale contains about five thousand 
acres of meadows, large part of which is regularly 
watered. The sides of the vale are, until you come 
down to within about six or eight miles of Southamp- 
ton, hills or rising grounds of chalk, covered more or 
less thickly with loam. Where the hills rise up very 
steeply from the valley, the fertility of the corn-lands 
is not so great; but for a considerable part of the 
way, the corn-lands are excellent, and the farm- 
houses, to which those lands belong, are, for the far 
greater part under covert of the hills on edge of the 
valley. Soon after the rising of the stream, it forms 
itself into some capital ponds at Alresford. These, 
doubtless, were augmented by art, in order to supply 
Winchester with fish. The fertility of this vale, and 
of the surrounding country, is best proved by the fact, 
that, besides the town of Alresford and that of 
Southampton, there are seventeen villages, each hav- 
ing its parish church, upon its borders. When we 
consider these things we are not surprised that a 
spot, situated about half way down this vale, should 
have been chosen for the building of a city, or that 
that city should have been for a great number of 
years a place of residence for the Kings of England. 
Winchester, which is at present a mere nothing to 
what it once was, stands across the vale at a place 
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where the vale is made very narrow by the jutting 
forward of two immense hills. From the point where 
the river passes through the city, you go, whether 
eastward or westward, a full mile up a very steep 
hill ail the way. The city is, of course, in one of the 
deepest holes that can be imagined. It never could 
have been thought of as a place to be defended since 
the discovery of gunpowder; and, indeed, one would 
think that very considerable annoyance might be 
given to the inhabitants even by the flinging of the 
flint-stones from the hills down into the city. 

At Ropley Dean, before I mounted the hill to come 
on towards Rotherham Park, I baited my horse. 
Here the ground is precisely like that at Ashmans- 
worth on the borders of Berkshire, which, indeed, I 
could see from the ground of which I am now speak- 
ing. In coming up the hill, 1 had the house and farm 
of Mr. Duthy to my right. Seeing some very fine 
Swedish turnips, I naturally expected that they be- 
longed to this gentleman who is Secretary to the 
Agricultural Society of Hampshire; but I found that 
they belonged to a farmer Mayhew. The soil is, 
along upon this high land, a deep loam, bordering on 
a clay, red in colour, and pretty full of large, rough, 
yellow-looking stones, very much like some of the 
land in Huntingdonshire; but here is a bed of chalk 
under this. Every thing is backward here. The 
wheat is perfectly green in most places; but, it is 
every where pretty good. I have observed all the 
way along, that the wheat is good upon the stiff, 
strong land. It is so here; but it is very backward. 
The greater part of it is full three weeks behind the 
wheat under Portsdown Hill. But few farm-houses 
come within my sight along here; but in one of them 
there was a wheat-rick, which is the third I have seen 
since I quitted the Wen. In descending from this 
high ground, in order to reach the village of East 
Tisted, which lies on the turnpike-road from the Wen 
to Gosport through Alton, I had to cross Rotherham 
Park. On the right of the park, on a bank of land 
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facing the north-east, I saw a very pretty farm-house, 
having every thing in excellent order, with fine corn- 
fields about it, and with a wheat-rick standing in the 
yard. This farm, as I afterwards found, belongs to 
the owner of Rotherham Park, who is also the owner 
of East Tisted, who has recently built a new house 
in the park, who has quite metamorphosed the village 
of Tisted, within these eight years, who has, indeed, 
really and truly improved the whole country just 
round about here, whose name is Scot, well known 
as a brickmaker at North End, Fulham, and who has, 
in Hampshire, supplanted a Norman of the name of 
Powlet. 

At Tisted I crossed the turnpike-road before men- 
tioned, and entered a lane which, at the end of about 
four miles, brought me to this village of Selborne. 
My readers will recollect that 1 mentioned this Sel- 
borne when I was giving an account of Hawkley 
Hanger, last fall. I was desirous of seeing this village, 
about which I have read in the book of Mr. White, and 
which a reader has been so good as to send me. 
From Tisted | came generally up hill till I got within 
half a mile of this village, when, all of a sudden, I came 
to the edge of a hill, looked down over all the larger 
vale of which the little vale of this village makes a 
part. Here Hindhead and Black-down Hill came 
full in my view. When I was crossing the forest in 
Sussex, going from Worth to Horsham, these two 
great hills lay to my west and north-west. To-day I 
am got just on the opposite side of them, and see them, 
of course, towards the east and the south-east, while 
Leith Hilllies away towards the north-east. This hill, 
from which you descend down into Selborne, is very 
lofty; but, indeed we are here amongst some of the 
highest hills in the island, and amongst the sources 
of rivers. The hill over which I have come this morn- 
ing sends the Itchen river forth from one side of it, 
and the river Wey, which rises near Alton, from the 
opposite side of it. Hindhead which lies before me, 
sends, as | observed upon a former occasion, the Arun 
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forth towards the south and a stream forth towards 
the north, which meets the river Wey, somewhere 
above Godalming. Iam told that the springs of these 
two streams rise in the Hill of Hindhead, or, rather, 
on one side of the hiil, at not many yards from each 
other. The village of Selborne is precisely what it is 
described by Mr. White. A straggling irregular street, 
bearing all the marks of great antiquity, and shewing, 
from its lanes and its vicinage generally, that it was 
once a very considerable place. I went to look at the 
spot where Mr. White supposes the convent formerly 
stood. Itis very beautiful. Nothing can surpass in 
beauty these dells and hillocks and hangers, which 
last are so steep that it is impossible to ascend them, 
except by means of a serpentine path. I found here 
deep hollow ways, with beds and sides of solid white 
stone ; but not quite so white and so solid, I think, as 
the stone which I found in the roads at Hawkley. 
The churchyard of Selborne is most beautifully 
situated. The land is good, all about it. The trees 
are luxuriant and prone to be lofty and large. I 
measured the yew-tree in the churchyard, and found 
the trunk to be, according to my measurement, 
twenty-three feet, eight inches, in circumference. 
The trunk is very short, as is generally the case with 
yew-trees; but the head spreads to a very great extent, 
and the whole tree, though probably several centuries 
old, appears to be in perfect health. Here are 
several hop-plantations in and about this village; but, 
for this once, the prayers of the over-production men 
will be granted, and the devil of any hops there will be. 
The bines are scarely got up the poles; the bines and 
the leaves are black, nearly, as soot; full as black as 
a sooty bag or dingy coal-sack, and covered with lice. 
I have never seen such quantities of grapes upon any 
vines as I see upon the vines in this village, badly 
pruned as all the vines have been. To be sure, this 
is a year for grapes, such, I believe, as has been seldom 
known in England, and the cause is, the perfect ripen- 
ing of the wood by the last beautifnl summer. I am 
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afraid, however, that the grapes come in vain; for this 
summer has been so cold, and is now so wet, that we 
can hardly expect grapes, which are not under glass to 
ripen. As 1 was coming into this village, I observed 
to a farmer who was standing at his gateway that 
people ought to be happy here, for that God had done 
every thing for them. His answer was, that he did 
not believe there was a more unhappy place in Eng- 
land: for that there were always quarrels of some 
sort or other going on. This made me call to mind 
the King’s proclamation, relative to a reward for dis- 
covering the person who had recently shot at the 
parson of this village. This Parson’s name is Cobbold, 
and, it really appears there was a shot fired through 
his window. He has had law-suits with the 
people; and I imagine, that it was these to which the 
farmer alluded. The hops are of considerable im- 
portance to the village, and their failure must 
necessarily be attended with consequences very in- 
convenient to the whole of a population so small as 
this. Upon inquiry, I find that the hops are equally 
bad at Alton, Froyle, Crondall, and even at Farnham. 
1 saw them bad in Sussex; I hear that they are bad 
in Kent; so, that hop-planters, at any rate, will be, for 
once, free from the dreadful evils of abundance. A- 
correspondent asks me what is meant by the state- 
ments which he sees in the Register relative to the 
hop-duty? He sees it, he says, continually falling in 
amount; and he wonders what this means. The thing 
has not, indeed been properly explained. It is a 
gamble; and it is hardly right for me to state, in a 
publication like the Register, any thing relative to a 
gamble. However, the case is this: a taxing system 
is necessarily a system of gambling; a system of 
betting; stock-jobbing is no more than a system of 
betting, and the wretched dogs that carry on the 
traffic are little more, except that they are more 
criminal, than the waiters at an E O Table, or the 
markers at billiards. The hop-duty is so much per 
pound. The duty was imposed at two separate times. 
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One part of it, therefore, is called the Old Duty, and 
the other part the New Duty. The duty old was a 
penny to the pound of hops. The amount of this duty, 
which can always be ascertained at the Treasury as 
soon as the hopping season is over, is the surest 
possible guide in ascertaining the total amount of the 
growth of the hops for the year. If, for instance, the 
duty were to amount to no more than eight shillings 
and fourpence, you would be certain that only a 
hundred pounds of hops had been grown during the 
year. Hence asystem of gambling precisely like the 
gambling in the funds. I bet you that the duty will 
not exceed so much. The duty has sometimes ex- 
ceeded two hundred thousand pounds. This year, 
it is supposed, that it will not exceed twenty, thirty, or 
forty thousand. The gambling fellows are betting all 
this time ; and itis, in fact, an account of the betting 
which is inserted in the Register. 

Looking back over the road that I have come to- 
day, and perceiving the direction of the road going 
from this village in another direction, I perceive that 
this is a very direct road from Winchester to Farnham. 
The road too, appears to have been, from ancient 
times, sufficiently wide; and, when the Bishop of 
Winchester selected this beautiful spot whereon to 
erect a monastery, I dare say the roads along here 
were some of the best in the country. 


Thursley (Surrey), 
Thursday, 7th August. 


I cot a boy at Selborne to show me along the lanes 
out into Woolmer forest on my way to Headley. The 
lanes were very deep; the wet malme just about the 
colour of rye-meal mixed up with water, and just 
about as clammy, came, in many places, very nearly 
up to my horse’s belly. There was this comfort, 
however, that I was sure that there was a bottom, 
which is by no means the case when you are among 
clays or quick-sands. After going through these 
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lanes, and along between some fir-plantations, I came 
out upon Woolmer Forest, and, to my great satis- 
faction, soon found myself on the side of those 
identical plantations, which have been made under 
the orders of the smooth Mr. Huskisson, and which 
I noticed last year in my ride from Hambledon to 
this place. These plantations are of fir, or, at least, 
I could see nothing else, and they never can be of any 
more use to the nation than the sprigs of heath which 
cover the rest of the forest. Is there nobody to inquire 
what becomes of the income of the crown lands? No, 
and there never will be, until the whole system be 
changed. I have seldom ridden on pleasanter ground 
than that which I found between Woolmer Forest and 
this beautiful village of Thursley. The day has been 
fine, too; notwithstanding | saw the Judges’ terrific 
wigs as I came up upon the turnpike-road from the 
village of Itchen. I had but one little scud during the 
day: just enough for St Swithin to swedr by; but, 
when I was upon the hills, I saw some showers going 
about the country. From Selborne, I had first to 
come to Headley, about five miles. I came to the 
identical public-house, where I took my blind guide 
last year, who took me such a dance to the southward, 
and led me up to the top of Hindhead at last. I had 
no business there. My route was through a sort of 
hamlet called Churt, which lies along on the side and 
towards the foot of the north of Hindhead, on which 
side, also, lies the village of Thursley. A line is hardly 
more straight than is the road from Headley to 
Thursley; and a prettier ride I never had in the 
course of my life. It was not the less interesting 
from the circumstance of its giving me all the way a 
full view of Crooksbury Hill, the grand scene of my 
exploits when I was a taker of the nests of crows and 
magpies. 

At Churt I had, upon my left, three hills out upon 
the common, called the Devil’s fumps. The Unitarians 
will not believe in the Trinity, because they cannot 
account for it. Will they come here to Churt, go and 
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look at these “ Devil’s Jumps,” and account to me for 
the placing of these three hills, in the shape of three 
rather squat sugar-loaves, along in a line upon this 
heath, or the placing of a rock-stone upon the top of 
one of them as big as aChurch tower? For my part, 
I cannot account for this placing of these hills. That 
they should have been formed by mere chance is hardly 
to be believed. How could waters rolling about 
have formed such hills? How could such hills have 
bubbled up from beneath? But, in short, it is all 
wonderful alike: the stripes of loam running down 
through the chalk-hills; the circular parcels of loam 
in the midst of chalk-hills; the lines of flint running 
parallel with each other horizontally along the chalk- 
hills; the flints placed in circles as true as a hair in 
the chalk-hills; the layers of stone at the bottom of 
hills of loam; the chalk first soft, then some miles 
further on, becoming chalk-stone; then, after another 
distance, becoming burr-stone, as they call it; and at 
last, becoming hard, white stone, fit for any buildings; 
the sand-stone at Hindhead becoming harder and 
harder till it becomes very nearly iron in Hereford- 
shire, and quite iron in Wales; but, indeed, they once 
dug iron out of this very Hindhead. The clouds, 
coming and settling upon the hills, sinking down and 
creeping along, at last coming out again in springs, 
and those becoming rivers. Why, it is all equally 
wonderful, and as to not believing in this or that, 
because the thing cannot be proved by logical deduc- 
tion, why is any man to believe in the existence of a 
God any more than he is to believe in the doctrine of 
the Trinity? or my part, I think the “ Devil’s 
Jumps,” as the people here call them, full as wonder- 
ful and no more wonderful than hundreds and hundreds 
of other wonderful things. Itis a strange taste which 
our ancestors had, to ascribe no inconsiderable part 
of these wonders of nature to the Devil. Not far 
from the Devil’s jumps, is that singular place, which 
resembles a sugar-loaf inverted, hollowed out and an 
outside rim only left. This is called the ‘ Devil’s 
R. 6 
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Punch Bowl;” and it is very well known in Wiltshire, 
that the forming, or, perhaps, it is the breaking up of 
Stonehenge is ascribed to the Devil, and that the mark 
of one of his feet is now said to be seen in one of the 
stones. 

I have not gone through much of a bean country. 
The beans that I have seen are some of them pretty 
good, more of them but middling, and still more of 
them very indifferent. 

I am very happy to hear that that beautiful little 
bird, the American partridge has been introduced with 
success to this neighbourhood, by Mr Leech at Lea. 
I am told that they have been heard whistling this 
summer; that they have been frequently seen, and 
that there is no doubt that they have broods of young 
ones. I tried several times to import some of these 
birds; but I always lost them, by some means or 
other, before the time arrived for turning them out. 
They are a beautiful little partridge, and extremely 
interesting in all their manners. Some persons call 
them quail. If any one will take a quail and compare 
it with one of these birds, he will see that they cannot 
be of the same sort. In my “ Year’s Residence in 
America,” I have, I think, clearly proved that these 
birds are partridges, and not quails. In the United 
States, north of New Jersey, they are called quail: 
south and south-west of New Jersey they are called 
partridges. They have been called quail solely on 
account of their size; for they have none of the 
manners of quail belonging tothem. Quails assemble 
in flocks like larks, starlings or rooks. Partridges 
keep in distinct coveys; that is to say, the brood lives 
distinct from all other broods until the ensuing spring, 
when it forms itself into pairs and separates. Nothing 
can be a distinction more clear than this. Our own 
partridges stick to the same spot from the time that 
they are hatched to the time that they pair off, and 
these American partridges do the same. Quails, like 
larks, get together in flocks at the approach of winter, 
and move about according fo the season, to a greater 
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or less distance from the place where they were bred. 
These, therefore, which have been brought to Thursley, 
are partridges; and, if they be suffered to live quietly 
for a season or two, they will stock the whole of that 
part of the country, where the delightful intermixture 
of corn-fields, coppices, heaths, furze-fields, ponds and 
rivulets, is singularly favourable to their increase. 
The turnips cannot fail to be good in such a season 
and in such land; yet the farmers are most dreadfully 
tormented with the weeds, and with the superabundant 
turnips. Here, my Lord Liverpool, is over production 
indeed! They have sown their fields broad-cast ; they 
have no means of destroying the weeds by the plough; 
they have no intervals to bury them in; and they hoe, 
or scvatch,as Mr. Tull calls it; and then comes St. 
Swithin and sets the weeds and the hoed-up turnips 
again. Then there is another hoeing or scratching ; 
and then comes St. Swithin again; so that there is 
hoe, hoe, muddle, muddle, and such a fretting and 
stewing; such a looking up to Hindhead to see when 
it is going to be fine; when, if that beautiful field of 
twenty acres, which I have now before my eyes, and 
wherein I see half a dozen men hoeing and poking and 
muddling, looking up to see how long it is before they 
must take to their heels to get under the trees to 
obtain shelter from the coming shower; when, | say, 
if that beautiful field had been sowed upon ridges at 
four feet apart, according to the plan in my Year’s 
Residence, not a weed would have been to be seen in 
the field, the turnip-plants would have been three 
times the size that they now are, the expense would 
have not been a fourth part of that which has already 
taken place, and all the muddling and poking about 
of weeds, and all the fretting and all the stewing 
would have been spared; and as to the amount of the 
crop, I am now looking at the best land in England, 
for Swedish turnips, and I have no scruple to assert 
that if it had been sown after my manner, it would 
have had a crop, double the weight of that which it 
now will have. I think I know of a field of turnips, 
6—2 
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sown much later than the field now before me, and 
sown in rows at nearly four feet apart, which will have 
a crop double the weight of that which will be pro- 
duced in yon beautiful field. 


Reigate (Surrey), 
Friday, 8th August. . 


Bidding the Semaphore good bye, I came along by 
the church at Hambledon, and then crossed a little 
common and the turnpike-road from London to 
Chichester through Godalming and Petworth; not 
Midhurst, as before. The turnpike-road here is one 
of the best that ever I saw. It is like the road upon 
Horley Common, near Worth, and like that between 
Godstone and East Grinstead; and the cause of this 
is, that it is made of precisely the same sort of stone, 
which, they tell me, is brought, in some cases, even 
from Blackdown Hill, which cannot be less, I should 
think, than twelve miles distant. This stone is 
brought in great lumps, and then cracked into little 
pieces. The next village 1 came to after Hambledon 
was Hascomb, famous for its beech, insomuch that it 
is called Hascomb Beech. 

There are two lofty hills here, between which you 
go out of the sandy country down into the Weald. 
Here are hills of all heights and forms. Whether 
they came in consequence of a boiling of the earth, I 
know not; but, in form, they very much resemble the 
bubbles upon the top of the water of a pot which is 
violently boiling. The soil is a beautiful loam upon a 
bedofsand. Springs start here and there at the feet of 
the hills; and little rivulets pour away in all directions. 
The roads are difficult merely on account of their 
extreme unevenness; the bottom is every where 
sound, and everything that meets the eye is beautiful ; 
trees, coppices, corn-fields, meadows; and then the 
distant views in every direction. From one spot I 
saw this morning Hindhead, Blackdown Hill, Lord 
Egremont’s house and park at Petworth, Donnington 
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Hill, over which I went to go on the South Downs, 
the South Downs near Lewes: the forest at Worth, 
Turner’s Hill, and then all the way round into Kent 
and back to the Surrey Hills at Godstone. From 
Hascombe I began to descend into the low country. 
I had Leith Hiil before me; but my plan was, not to 
go over it or any part of it, but to go along below it 
in the real Weald of Surrey. A little way back from 
Hascomb, I had seen a field of carrots; and now I 
was descending into a country where, strictly speak- 
ing, only three things will grow well,—grass, wheat 
and oak trees. At Goose Green, | crossed a turnpike 
road leading from Guildford to Horsham and Arundel. 
I next came, after crossing a canal, to a common 
called Smithwood Common. Leith Hill was full in 
front of me, but I turned away to the right, and went 
through the lanes to come to Ewhurst, leaving 
Crawley to my right. Before I got to Ewhurst, I 
crossed another turnpike-road, leading from Guildford 
to Horsham, and going on to Worthing or some of 
those towns. 

At Ewhurst, which is a very pretty village, and the 
Church of which is most delightfully situated, I 
treated my horse to some oats, and myself to a rasher 
of bacon. I had now to come, according to my 
project, round among the lanes at about a couple of 
miles distance from the foot of Leith Hill, in order to 
get first to Ockley, then to Holmwood, and then to 
Reigate. From Ewhurst the first three miles was 
the deepest clay that I ever saw, to the best of my 
recollection. I was warned of the difficulty of getting 
along; but I was not to be frightened at the sound of 
clay. Wagons, too, had been dragged along the lanes 
by some means or another; and where a wagon-horse 
could go, my horse could go. It took me, however, a 
good hour and a half to get along these three miles. 
Now, mind, this is the real weald, where the clay is 
bottomless; where there is no stone of any sort under- 
neath, as at Worth and all along from Crawley to 
Billingshurst through Horsham, This clayey land is 
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fed with water soaking from the sand-hills; and in 
this particular place from the immense hill of Leith. 
All along here the oak-woods are beautiful. I saw 
scores of acres by the road-side, where the young oaks 
stood as regularly as if they had been planted. The 
orchards are not bad along here, and, perhaps, they 
are a good deal indebted to the shelter they receive. 
The wheat very good, all through the weald, but 
backward. 

At Ockley I passed the house of a Mr. Steer, who 
has a great quantity of hay-land, which is very pretty. 
Here I came along the turnpike-road that leads from 
Dorking to Horsham. When I got within about two 
or three miles of Dorking, | turned off to the right, 
came across the Holmwood, into the lanes leading 
down to Gadbrook-common, which has of late years 
been inclosed. It is all clay here; but, in the whole 
of my ride, I have not seen much finer fields of wheat 
than I saw here. Out of these lanes I turned up to 
“ Betchworth”’ (I believe it is), and from Betchworth 
came along a chalk-hill to my left and the sand-hills 
to my right, till I got to this’ place. 


Wen, 
Sunday, 10th August. 


I starp at Reigate yesterday, and came to the Wen 
to-day, every step of the way in a rain; as good a 
soaking as any devotee of St. Swithin ever underwent 
for his sake. I promised that I would give an account 
of the effect which the soaking on the South-Downs, 
on Saturday the 2nd instant, had upon the hooping- 
cough. I do not recommend the remedy to others; 
but this I will say, that I had a spell of the hooping- 
cough, the day before I got that soaking, and that I 
have not had a single spell since; though I have slept 
in several different beds, and got a second soaking in 
going from Botley to Easton. The truth is, I believe, 
that rain upon the South-Downs, or at any place near 
the sea, is by no means the same thing with rain in 
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the interior. No man ever catches cold from getting 
wet with sea-water; and, indeed, I have never known 
an instance of a man catching cold at sea. The air 
upon the South-Downs is saltish, I dare say; and the 
clouds may bring something a little partaking of the 
nature of sea-water. 

At Thursley I left the turnip-hoers poking and pull- 
ing and muddling about the weeds, and wholly 
incapable, after all, of putting the turnips in anything 
like the state in which they ought to be. The weeds 
that had been hoed up twice, were growing again, and 
it was the same with the turnips that had been hoed 
up. In leaving Reigate this morning, it was with 
great pleasure that I saw a field of Swedish turnips, 
drilled upon ridges at about four feet distance, the 
whole field as clean as the cleanest of garden ground. 
The turnips standing at equal distances in the row, 
and having the appearance of being, in every respect, 
in a prosperous state. I should not be afraid to bet 
that these turnips, thus standing in rows at nearly 
four feet distance, will be a crop twice as large as 
any in the parish of Thursley, though there is, I 
imagine, some of the finest turnip-land in the kingdom. 
It seems strange, that men dre not to be convinced of 
the advantage of the row-culture for turnips. They 
will insist upon believing, that there is some ground 
lost. They will also insist upon believing that the 
row-culture is the most expensive. How can there 
be ground lost if the crop be larger? And as to 
the expense, take one year with another, the broad- 
cast method must be twice as expensive as the other. 
Wet as it has been to-day, I took time to look well 
about me as I came along. The wheat, even in this 
ragamuffin part of the country, is good, with the 
exception of one piece, which lies on your left hand 
as you come down from Banstead Down. It is very 
good at Banstead itself, though that is a country 
sufficiently poor. Just on the other side of Sutton, 
there is a little good land, and in a place or two I 
thought I saw the wheat a little blighted. A labour- 
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ing man told me that it was where the heaps of dung 
had been laid. The barley here is most beautiful, as, 
indeed, it is all over the country. 

Between Sutton and the Wen there is, in fact, 
little besides houses, gardens, grass plats and other 
matters to accommodate the Jews and jobbers, and the 
[various parasites and followers whom they maintain]. 
But, in a dell, which the turnpike-road crosses about 
a mile on this side of Sutton, there are two fields of 
as stiff land, I think, as I ever saw in my life. In 
summer time this land bakes so hard that they cannot 
plough it unless it be wet. When you have ploughed 
it, and the sun comes again, it bakes again. One of 
these fields had been thus ploughed and cross- 
ploughed in the month of June, and I saw the ground 
when it was lying in lumps the size of portmanteaus, 
and not very small ones either. It would have been 
impossible to reduce this ground to small particles, 
except by the means of sledge hammers. The two 
fields, to which I alluded just now, are alongside of this 
ploughed field, and they are now in wheat. The 
heavy rain of to-day, aided by the south-west winds 
made the wheat bend pretty nearly to lying down; 
but, you shall rarely see two finer fields of wheat. 
It is red wheat; a coarseish kind, and the straw stout 
and strong; but the ears are long, broad and full; 
and I did not perceive any thing approaching towards 
a speck in the straw. Such land as this, such very 
stiff land, seldom carries a very large crop; but I 
should think that these fields would exceed four 
quarters to an acre; and the wheat is by no means 
so backward as it is in some places. There is no 
corn, that I recollect, from the spot just spoken of, to 
almost the street of Kensington. I came up by Earl’s 
Court, where there is, amongst the market gardens, a 
field of wheat. One would suppose that this must be 
the finest wheat in the world. By no means. It 
rained hard, to be sure, and I had not much time for 
being particular in my survey; but this field appears 
to me to have some blight in it; and as to crop, 
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whether of corn or of straw, it is nothing to compare 
to the general run of the wheat in the wealds of 
Sussex or of Surrey; what then, is it, if compared 
with the wheat on the South Downs, under Portsdown 
Hill, on the sea-flats at Havant and at Tichfield, and 
along on the banks of the Itchen. 


_ RIDE THROUGH THE NORTH EAST PART OF SUSSEX, AND 
ALL ACROSS KENT, FROM THE WEALD OF SUSSEX, TO 
DOVER. 


Tonbridge Wells (Kent), 
Saturday, 30 August. 


I came from Worth about seven this morning, 
passed through East Grinstead, over Holthigh Com- 
mon, through Ashurst, and thence to this place. 
The morning was very fine, and I left them at Worth, 
making a wheat-rick. There was no show for rain 
till about one o’clock, as I was approaching Ashurt. 
The shattering that came first I thought nothing of; 
but the clouds soon grew up all round, and the rain 
set in for the afternoon. The buildings at Ashurst 
(which is the first parish in Kent on quitting Sussex) 
are a mill, an alehouse, a church, and about six or 
seven other houses. I stopped at the alehouse, 
to bait my horse; and, for want of bacon, was com- 
pelled to put up with bread and cheese for myself. I 
waited in vain for the rain to cease or to slacken, and 
the want of bacon made me fear as to a bed. So, 
about five o’clock, I, without great coat, got upon my 
horse, and came to this place, just as fast and no 
faster than if it had been fine weather. A very fine 
soaking! If the South Downs have left any little 
remnant of the hooping cough, this will take it away 
to be sure. I made not the least haste to get out of 
the rain, I stopped here and there, as usual, and asked 
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questions about the corn, the hops, and other things. 
But, the moment I got in I got a good fire, and set 
about the work of drying in good earnest. It costing 
me nothing for drink, I can afford to have plenty of 
fire. I have not been in the house an hour; and all 
my clothes are now as dry as if they had never been 
wet. It is not getting wet that hurts you, if you keep 
moving, while you are wet. It is the suffering of 
yourself to be inactive while the wet clothes are on 
your back. 

The country that I have come over to-day is a very 
pretty one. The soil is a pale yellow loam, looking 
like brick earth, but rather sandy; but the bottom is 
a softish stone. Now-and-then, where you go through 
hollow ways (as at East Grinstead) the sides are solid 
rock. And, indeed, the rocks sometimes (on the sides 
of hills) show themselves above ground, and, mixed 
amongst the woods, make very interesting objects. 
On the road from the Wen to Brighton, through 
Godstone and over Turner’s Hill, and which road I 
crossed this morning in coming from Worth to East 
Grinstead; on that road, which goes through Lindfield, 
and which is by far the pleasantest coach-road from 
the Wen to Brighton; on the side of this road, on 
which coaches now go from the Wen to Brighton, 
there is a long chain of rocks, or, rather, rocky hills, 
with trees growing amongst the rocks, or, apparently 
out of them, as they do in the woods near Ross in 
Herefordshire, and as they do in the Blue Mountains 
in America, where you can see no earth at all; where 
all seems rock, and yet where the trees grow most 
beautifully. Atthe place, of which I am now speaking, 
that is to say, by the side of this pleasant road to 
Brighton, and between Turner’s Hill and Lindfield, 
there is a rock, which they call “ Big-upon-Little ;” 
that is to say, a rock upon another, having nothing 
else to rest upon, and the top one being longer and 
wider than the top of the one it lies on. This big 
rock is no trifling concern, being as big, perhaps, as a 
not very small house. How, then, came this big upon 
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little? What lifted up the big? It balances itself 
naturally enough; but, what tossed it up? 

To return to the soil of this country, it is such a 
loam as I have described with this stone beneath; 
sometimes the top soil is lighter and sometimes 
heavier; sometimes the stone is harder and some- 
times softer; but this is the general character of it all 
the way from Worth to Tonbridge Wells. This land 
is what may be called the middle kind. The wheat 
crop about 20 to 24 bushels to an acre, on an average 
of years. The grass fields not bad, and all the fields 
will grow grass; I mean make upland meadows. The 
woods good, though not of the finest. The land 
seems to be about thus divided: 3-tenths woods, 
2-tenths grass, a tenth of a tenth hops, and the rest 
corn-land. These make very pretty surface, especially 
as it is a rarity to see a pollard tree, and as nobody is 
so beastly as to trim trees up like the elms near the 
Wen. The country has no flat spot in it; yet the hills 
are not high. My road was a gentle rise or a gentle 
descent all the way. Continual new views strike the 
eye; but there is little variety in them; all is pretty, 
but nothing strikingly beautiful. The labouring 
people look pretty well. They have pigs. They 
invariably do best in the woodland and forest and wild 
countries. Where the mighty grasper has all under 
his eye, they can get but little. These are cross-roads, 
mere parish roads; but they are very good, While I 
was at the alehouse at Ashurst, I heard some 
labouring men talking about the roads; and, they 
having observed, that the parish roads had become so 
wonderfully better within the last seven or eight years, 
I put in my word, and said: “It is odd enough, too, 
“that the parish roads should become better and better 
‘‘as the farmers become poorer and poorer!” They 
looked at one another, and put on a sort of expecting 
look ; for my observation seemed to ask for information. 
At last one of them said, ‘‘ Why, it is because the 
“ farmers have not the money to employ men, and so they 
“are put on the roads.” “Yes,” said I, “but they 
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“must pay them there.” They said no more, and only 
looked hard at one another. They had, probably, never 
thought about this before. They seemed puzzled by 
it, and well they might, for it has bothered the wigs 
of borough-mongers, parsons and lawyers, and will 
bother them yet. Yes, this country now contains a 
body of occupiers of the land, who suffer the land to 
go to decay for want of means to pay a sufficiency of 
labourers; and, at the same time, are compelled to 
pay those labourers for doing that which is of no use 
to the occupiers! There, Collective Wisdom! Go: 
brag of that! Call that “the envy of surrounding 
nations and the admiration of the world.” 

The corn, from Worth to this place is pretty good. 
The farmers say it is a small crop; other people, and 
especially the labourers, say that it is a good crop. I 
think it is not large and not small; about an average 
crop; perhaps rather less, for the land is rather light, 
and this is not a year for light lands. But there is no 
blight, no mildew, in spite of all the prayers of the 
“loyal.” The wheat about a third cut, and none 
carried. No other corn begun upon. Hops very bad 
till 1 came within a few miles of this place, when I 
saw some, which I should suppose, would bear about 
six hundred weight to the acre. The orchards no 
great things along here. Some apples here and 
there; but small and stunted. I do not know that I 
have seen to-day any one ¢vee well loaded with fine 
apples. 


Tenterden (Kent), 
Sunday, 31 August. 


Here I am after a most delightful ride of twenty- 
four miles, through Frant, Lamberhurst, Goudhurst, 
Milkhouse Street, Benenden, and Rolvenden. By 
making a great stir in rousing waiters and “boots” 
and maids, and by leaving behind me the name of “a 
“noisy troublesome fellow,” I got clear of “ the Wells,” 
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and out of the contagion of its Wen-engendered in- 
habitants, time enough to meet the first rays of the 
sun, on the hill that you come up in order to get to 
Frant, which is a most beautiful little village at about 
two miles from “the Wells.” In quitting Frant I de- 
scended into a country more woody than that behind 
me. I asked a man whose fine woods those were that 
I pointed to, and I fairly gave a start, when he said, 
the Marquis Camden’s. Milton talks of the Leviathan 
in a way to make one draw in one’s shoulders with 
fear; and | appeal to any one, who has been at sea 
when a whale has come near the ship, whether he has 
not, at the first sight of the monster, made a sort of 
involunary movement, as if to get out of the way. 
Such was the movement that I now made. However, 
soon coming to myself, on I walked my horse by the 
side of my pedestrian informant. It is Bayham Abbey 
that this great and awful sinecure placeman owns in 
this part of the country. Another great estate he 
owns near Sevenoaks. But here alone he spreads 
his length and breadth over more, they say, than ten 
or twelve thousand acres of land, great part of which 
consists of oakwoods. 

The country from Frant to Lamberhurst is very 
woody. I should think five-tenths woods and three 
grass. The corn, what there is of it, is about the same 
as farther back. I sawa hop-garden just before I 
got to Lamberhurst, which will have about two or 
three hundred weight to the acre. This Lamberhurst 
is a very pretty place. It lies in a valley with beauti- 
ful hills round it. The pastures about here are very 
fine; andthe roads are as smooth and as handsome 
as those in Windsor Park. 

From the last-mentioned place I had three miles 
to come to Goudhurst, the tower of the church of 
which is pretty lofty of itself, and the church stands 
upon the very summit of one of the steepest and 
highest hills in this part of the country. The church- 
yard has a view of about twenty-five miles in diameter ; 
and the whole is over a very fine country, though the 
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character of the country differs little from that which 
I have before described. 

After “service” I mounted my horse and jogged on 
through Milkhouse Street to Benenden, where I passed 
through the estate, and in sight of the house of Mr. 
Hodges. He keeps it very neat and has planted a 
good deal. His ash do very well; but, the chestnut 
do not, as it seems to me. He ought to have the 
American chestnut, if he have any. If I could dis- 
cover an everlasting hop-pole, and one, too, that would 
grow faster even than the ash, would not these Kentish 
hop-planters put me in the Kalendar along with their 
famous Saint Thomas of Canterbury? We shall see 
this, one of these days. 

Coming through the village of Benenden, I heard a 
man at my right, talking very loud about houses / 
houses! houses! Scarcely had I proceeded a hundred 
yards from the place where this fellow was bawling, 
when I came to the very situation which he ought to 
have occupied, I mean the stocks, which the people of 
Benenden have, with singular humanity, fitted up w'th 
a bench, so that the patient, while he is receiving the 
benefit of the remedy, is not exposed to the danger of 
catching cold by sitting, as in other places, upon the 
ground, always damp, and sometimes actually wet. 
But, I would ask the people of Benenden what is the 
use of this human precaution, and, indeed, what is the 
use of the stocks themselves, if, while a fellow is 
ranting and bawling in the manner just described, at 
the distance of a hundred yards from the stocks, the 
stocks (as is here actually the case) are almost hidden 
by grass and nettles? This, however, is the case all 
over the country; not nettles and grass indeed 
smothering the stocks, but, I never see any feet peep- 
ing through the holes, any where, though law compels 
the parishes to keep up all the pairs of stocks that exist 
in all parts of them; and, in some parishes, they have 
to keep up several pairs. I am aware, that a good 
part of the use of the stocks is the terror they ought 
to produce. Iam not supposing, that they are of no 
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use because not continually furnished with legs. But, 
there is a wide difference between always and never ; and 
it is clear, that a fellow, who has had the stocks under 
his eye all his lifetime, and has never seen a pair of feet 
peeping through them, will stand no more in awe of the 
stocks than rooks do of an old shoyhoy, or than the 
Ministers or their agents do of Hobhouse and Burdett. 
Stocks that never pinch a pair of ancles are like 
Ministerial responsibility; a thing to talk about, but 
for no other use; a mere mockery; a thing laughed 
at by those whom it is intended to keep in check. It 
is time that the stocks were again in use, or that the 
expense of keeping them up were put an end to. 

This mild, this gentle, this good-humoured sort of 
correction is not enough for our present rulers. But, 
mark the consequence; gaols ten times as big as 
formerly; houses of correction; tread-mills; the 
hulks; and the country filled with spies of one sort 
and another, game-spies, or other spies, and if a hare 
or pheasant come to an untimely death, poltce-officers 
from the Wen are not unfrequently down to find out 
and secure the bloody offender! Mark this, English- 
men! Mark how we take to those things, which we 
formerly ridiculed in the French; and take them up 
too just as that brave and spirited people have shaken 
them off! I saw, not long ago, an account of a Wen 
police-officer being sent into the country, where he 
assumed a disguise, joined some poachers (as they are 
called), got into their secrets, went out in the night 
with them, and then (having laid his plans with the 
game-people) assisted to take them and convict them. 
What! is this England! Is this the land of “manly 
hearts?”’ Is this the country that laughed at the 
French for their submissions! What! are police- 
officers kept for this? Does the law say so? 

Just after I quitted Benenden, I saw some bunches 
of straw lying upon the quickset hedge of a cottage 
garden. I found, upon inquiry, that they were bunches 
of the straw of grass. Seeing a face through the 
window of the cottage, I called out and asked what 
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that straw was for. The person within said, it was to 
make Leghorn-plat with. I asked him (it was a young 
man) how he knew how to do it. He said he had got 
a little book that had been made by Mr. Cobbett. 1 
told him that I was the man, and should like to see 
some of his work; and asked him to bring it out to 
me, I being afraid to tie my horse. He told me that 
he was a cripple, and that he could not come out. At 
last I went in, leaving my horse to be held by a little 
girl, I found a young man, who has been a cripple for 
fourteen years. Some ladies in the neighbourhood 
had got him the book, and his family had got him the 
grass. He had made some very nice plat, and he had 
knitted the greater part of the crown of a bonnet, and 
had done the whole very nicely, though, as to the 
knitting, he had proceeded in a way to make it very 
tedious. He was knitting upon a block. However, 
these little matters will soon be set to rights. There 
will soon be persons to teach knitting in all parts of 
the country. I left this unfortunate young man with 
the pleasing reflection, that I had, in all likelihood, 
been the cause of his gaining a good living, by his 
labour, during the rest of his life. How long will it 
be before my calumniators, the false and infamous 
London press, will, take the whole of it together, and 
leave out its evil, do as much good as my pen has 
done in this one instance! How long will it be ere 
the ruffians, the base hirelings, the infamous traders 
who own and who conduct that press; how long ere 
one of them, or all of them together, shall cause a 
cottage to smile; shall add one ounce to the meal of 
the labouring man! 

Rolvenden was my next village, and thence I could 
see the lofty church of Tenterden on the top of a hill 
at three miles distance. This Rolvenden is a very 
beautiful village; and, indeed, such are all the places 
along here. These villages are not like those in the 
iron counties, as I call them; that is, the counties of 
flint and chalk. Here the houses have gardens in 
front of them as well as behind; and there is a good 
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deal of show and finery about them and their gardens. 
The high roads are without a stone in them; and 
every thing looks like gentility. At this place, 1 saw 
several arbutuses in one garden, and much finer than 
we see them in general; though, mind, this is no proof 
of a mild climate; for the arbutus is a native of one 
much colder than that of England, and indeed than 
that of Scotland. 

Coming from Benenden to Rolvenden I saw some 
Swedish turnips, and, strange as the reader will think 
it, the first I saw after leaving Worth! The reason I 
take to be this: the farms are all furnished with grass- 
fields as in Devonshire about Honiton. These grass- 
fields give hay for the sheep and cattle in winter, or, 
at any rate, they do all that is not done by the white 
turnips. It may be a question, whether it would be 
more profitable to break up, and sow Swedes; but 
this is the reason of their not being cultivated along 
here. White turnips are more easily got than Swedes; 
they may be sown later; and, with good hay, they 
will fat cattle and sheep; but the Swedes will do this 
business without hay. In Norfolk and Suffolk the 
land is not generally of a nature to make hay-fields. 
Therefore the people there resort to Swedes. This 
has been a sad time for these hay-farmers, however, 
all along here. They have but just finished haymak- 
ing; and I see, all along my way, from East Grinstead 
to this place, hay-ricks the colour of dirt and smoking 
like dung-heaps. 

Just before I got to this place (Tenterden) I crossed 
a bit of marsh land, which I found, upon inquiry, is a 
sort of little branch or spray running out of that 
immense and famous tract of country called Romney 
Marsh, which, I find, I have to cross to-morrow, in 
order to get to Dover, along by the sea-side, through 
Hythe and Folkestone. 

This Tenterden is a market town, and a singularly 
bright spot. It consists of one street, which is, in 
places, more, perhaps, than two hundred feet wide. 
On one side of the street the houses have gardens 
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before them, from 20 to 70 feet deep. The town is 
upon a hill; the afternoon was very fine, and, just as 
I rose the hill and entered the street, the people had 
come out of church and were moving along towards 
their houses. It was a very fine sight. Shabbily- 
dressed people do not go to church. 1 saw, in short, 
drawn out before me, the dress and beauty of the 
town; and a great many very, very pretty girls I saw; 
and saw them, too, in their best attire. I remember 
the girls in the Pays de Caux, and, really, I think those 
of Tenterden resemble them. I do not know why they 
should not; for, there is the Pays de Caux, only just 
over the water; just opposite this very place. 

The hops about here are not so very bad. They 
say, that one man, near this town, will have eight tons 
of hops upon ten acres of land! This is a great crop 
any year: avery great crop. This man may, perhaps, 
sell his hops for 1,600 pounds! What a gambling 
concern it is! However, such hop-growing always 
was and always must be. It is a thing of perfect 
hazard. 


Folkestone (Kent), 
Monday (Noon), 1 Sept. 


From Tenterden I set off at five o’clock, and got to 
Appledore after a most delightful ride, the high land 
upon my right, and the lowland on my left. The fog 
was so thick and white along some of the low land, 
that I should have taken it for water, if little hills and 
trees had not risen up through it here and there. 
Indeed, the view was very much like those which are 
presented in the deep valleys, near the great rivers in 
New Brunswick (North America) at the time when the 
snows melt in the spring, and when, in sailing over 
those valleys, you look down from the side of your 
canoe, and see the lofty woods beneath you! I once 
went in a log-canoe across a sylvan sea of this descrip- 
tion, the canoe being paddled by two Yankees. We 
started in a stream; the stream became a wide water, 
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and that water got deeper and deeper, as I could see 
by the trees (all was woods) till we got to sail amongst 
the top branches of the trees. By-and-by we got into a 
large open space; a piece of water a mile or two, or 
three or four wide, with the woods under us! A fog, 
with the tops of trees rising through it, is very much 
like this; and such was the fog that I saw this 
morning in my ride to Appledore. The church at 
Appledore is very large. Big enough to hold 3,000 
people ; and the place does not seem to contain half a 
thousand old enough to go to church. 

In coming along I saw a wheat-rick making, though 
I hardly think the wheat can be dry under the bands. 
The corn is all good here; and I am told they give 
twelve shillings an acre for reaping wheat. 

In quitting this Appledore I crossed a canal and 
entered on Romney March. This was grass-land on 
both sides of me to a great distance. The flocks and 
herds immense. The sheep are of a breed that takes 
its name from the marsh. They are called Romney 
Marsh sheep. Very prettyand large. The wethers, when 
fat, weigh about twelve stone; or, one hundred pounds. 
The faces of these sheep are white; and, indeed, the 
whole sheep is as white as afpiece of writing-paper. The 
wool does not look dirty and oily like that of other 
sheep. The cattle appear to be all of the Sussex 
breed. Red, loose-limbed, and, they say, a great deal 
better than the Devonshire. How curious is the natural 
economy of a country! The forests of Sussex; those 
miserable tracts of heath and fern and bushes and 
sand, called Ashdown Forest and Saint Leonard’s 
Forest, to which latter Lord Erskine’s estate belongs ; 
these wretched tracts and the not much less wretched 
farms in their neighbourhood, breed the cattle, which 
we see fatting in Romney Marsh! They are calved in 
the spring; they are weaned in a little bit of grass- 
land; they are then put into stubbles and about in the 
fallows for the first summer; they are brought into 
the yard to winter on rough hay, peas-haulm, or 
barley-straw; the next two summers they spend in 
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the rough woods or in the forest; the two winters 
they live on straw; they then pass another on the 
forest or at work ; and then they come here or go 
elsewhere to be fatted. With cattle of this kind and 
with sheep such as I have spoken of before, this Marsh 
abounds in every part of it; and the sight is most 
beautiful. 

At three miles from Appledore I came through Snar- 
gate, a village with five houses, and with a church 
capable of containing two thousand people! The 
vagabonds tell us, however, that we have a wonderful 
increase of population! These vagabonds will be 
hanged by-and-by, or else justice will have fled from 
the face of the earth. 

At Brenzett (a mile further on) I with great diffi- 
culty got a rasher of bacon for breakfast. The few 
houses that there are, are miserable in the extreme. 
The church (only a mile from the last) nearly as large; 
and nobody to go to it. What! will the vagabonds 
attempt to make us believe, that these churches were 
built for nothing! ‘Dark ages” indeed those must 
have been, if these churches were erected without 
there being any more people than there are now. 
But who built them? Where did the means, where 
did the hands come from? This place presents an- 
other proof of the truth of my old observation: rich 
land and poor labourers. From the window of the 
house, in which I could scarcely get a rasher of bacon, 
and not an egg, I saw numberless flocks and herds 
fatting, and the fields loaded with corn. 

The next village, which was two miles further on, 
was Old Romney, and along here I had, for great part 
of the way, corn-fields on one side of me and grass- 
land on the other. I asked what the amount of the 
crop of wheat would be. They told me better than 
five quarters to the acre. I thought so myself. I 
have a sample of the red wheat and another of the 
white. They are both very fine. They reap the 
wheat here nearly two feet from the ground; and even 
then they cut it three feet long! I never saw corn 
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like this before. It very far exceeds the corn under 
Portsdown Hill, that at Gosport and Tichfield. They 
have here about eight hundred large, very large, 
sheaves to an acre. I wonder how long it will be after 
the end of the world before Mr. Birkbeck will see the 
American “ Prairies” half so good as this Marsh. In 
a garden here I saw some very fine onions, and a 
prodigious crop; sure sign of most excellent land. At 
this Old Romney there is a church (two miles only from 
the last, mind!) fit to contain one thousand five 
hundred people, and there are, for the people of the 
parish to live in twenty-two, or twenty-three, houses ! 
And yet the vagabonds have the impudence to tell us, 
that the population of England has vastly increased! 
Curious system that depopulates Romney Marsh and 
peoples Bagshot Heath! It is an unnatural system. 
It is the vagabond’s system. It is a system that must 
be destroyed, or that will destroy the country. 

The rotten borough of New Romney came next in 
my way; and here, to my great surprise, I found my- 
self upon the sea-beach; for I had not looked at a 
map of Kent for years, and, perhaps, never. I had 
got alist of places from a friend in Sussex, whom I 
asked to give me a route to Dover, and to send me 
through those parts of Kent which he thought would 
be most interesting to me. Never was I so much 
surprised as when | saw a sail. 

From New Romney to Dimchurch is about four 
miles: all along I had the sea-beach on my right, and, 
on my left, sometimes grass-land, and sometimes 
corn-land. They told me here, and also further back 
in the Marsh, that they were to have 15s. an acre for 
reaping wheat. 

Between Hythe and Sandgate (a village at about 
two miles from Hythe) I first saw the French coast. 
The chalk cliffs at Calais are as plain to the view as 
possible, and also the land, which they tell me is near 
Boulogne. 

Folkestone lies under a Hill here, as Reigate does 
in Surrey, only here the sea is open to your right as 
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you come along. The corn is very early here, and 
very fine. All cut, even the beans; and they will be 
ready to cart ina day or two. Folkestone is now a 
little place; probably a quarter part as big as it was 
formerly. Here is a church one hundred and twenty 
feet long and fifty feet wide. It is a sort of little 
Cathedral. The church-yard has evidently been three 
times as large as it is now. 


RURAL RIDE FROM DOVER, THROUGH THE ISLE OF 
THANET, BY CANTERBURY AND FAVERSHAM, ACROSS 
TO MAIDSTONE, UP TO TONBRIDGE, THROUGH THE 
WEALD OF KENT AND OVER THE HILLS BY WEST- 
ERHAM AND HAYS, TO THE WEN. 


Dover, 
Wednesday, Sept. 3, 1823 (Evening). 


On Monday I was balancing in my own mind 
whether I should go to France or not. To-day | have 
decided the question in the negative, and shall set off 
this evening for the Isle of Thanet; that spot so 
famous for corn. 

I broke off without giving an account of the country 
between Folkestone and Dover, which is a very 
interesting one in itself, and was peculiarly interesting 
to me on many accounts. I have often mentioned, in 
describing the parts of the country over which I have 
travelled; I have often mentioned the chalk-rvidge and 
also the sand-ridge, which I had traced, running parallel 
with each other from about Farnham, in Surrey, to 
Sevenoaks, in Kent. The reader must remember how 
particular I have been to observe that, in going up from 
Chilworth and Albury, through Dorking, Reigate, God- 
stone, and so on, the two chains, or ridges, approach 
so near to each other, that, in many places, you 
actually have a chalk-bank to your right and a sand- 
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bank to your left, at not more than forty yards from 
each other. In some places, these chains of hills run 
off from each other to a great distance, even to a 
distance of twenty miles. They then approach again 
towards each other, and so they go on. I was always 
desirous to ascertain whether these chains, or ridges, 
continued on thus to the sea. I have now found that 
they do. And, if you go out into the channel, at 
Folkestone, there you see a sand-cliff and a chalk-cliff. 
Folkestone stands upon the sand, in a little dell about 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards from the very 
termination of the ridge. All the way along, the 
chalk-ridge is the most lofty, until you come to Leith 
Hill and Hindhead; and here, at Polkestone, the 
sand-ridge tapers off in a sort of flat towards the sea. 
The land is like what it is at Reigate, a very steep hill; 
a hill of full a mile high, and bending exactly in the 
same manner as the hill at Reigate does. The turn- 
pike-road winds up it and goes over it exactly the same 
manner as that at Reigate. The land to the south of 
the hill begins a poor, thin, white loam upon the chalk; 
soon gets to be very fine rich loam upon the chalk; 
goes on till it mingles the chalky loam with the 
sandy loam; and thus it goes on down to the sea- 
beach, or to the edge of the cliff. It is a beautiful bed 
of earth here, resembling in extent that on the south 
side of Portsdown Hill rather than that of Reigate. 
The crops here are always good if they are good any- 
where. A large part of this fine tract of land, as well 
as the little town of Sandgate (which is a beautiful 
little place upon the beach itself), and also great part 
of the town of Folkestone belong, they tell me, to Lord 
Radnor, who takes his title of Viscount from Folke- 
stone. Upon the hill, begins, and continues on for 
some miles, that stiff red loam, approaching to a clay, 
which | have several times described as forming the 
soil at the top of this chalk-ridge. I spoke of it in the 
Register of the 16th of August last, page 409, and I 
then said, that it was like the land on the top of this 
very ridge at Ashmansworth in the North of Hamp- 
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shire. At Reigate you find precisely the same soil 
upon the top of the hill, a very red, clayey sort of 
loam, with big yellow flint stones in it. Everywhere, 
the soil is the same upon the top of the high part of 
this ridge. I have now found it to be the same, on 
the edge of the sea, that I found it on the North East 
corner of Hampshire. 

From the hill, you keep descending all the way to 
Dover, a distance of about six miles, and it is 
absolutely six miles of down hill. On your right you 
have the lofty land which forms a series of chalk 
cliffs, from the top of which you look into the sea; 
on your left, you have ground that goes rising up from 
you in the same sort of way. The turnpike-road goes 
down the midle of a valley, each side of which, as far 
as you can see, may be about a mile and a half. | Itis 
six miles long, you will remember; and here, there- 
fore, with very little interruption, very few chasms, 
there are eighteen square miles of corn. It isa patch 
such as you very seldom see, and especially of corn so 
good as it is here. I should think that the wheat all 
along here would average pretty nearly four quarters 
to the acre. A few oats are sown. A great deal of 
barley, and that a very fine crop. ~~ 

The town of Dover is like other sea-port towns; 
but really much more clean, and with less blackguard 
people in it than I ever observed in any sea-port 
before. It is a most picturesque place, to be sure. 
On one side of it rises, upon the top of a very steep 
hill, the Old Castle, with all its fortifications. On 
the other side of it there is another chalk hill, the side 
of which is pretty nearly perpendicular, and rises up 
from sixty to a hundred feet higher than the tops of 
the houses, which stand pretty nearly close to the foot 
of the hill. 

I got into Dover rather late. It was dusk when | 
was going down the street towards the quay. I 
happened to look up, and was quite astonished to 
perceive cows grazing upon a spot apparently fifty 
feet above the tops of the houses, and measuring 
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horizontically not, perhaps, more than ten or twenty 
feet from a line which would have formed a continua- 
tion into the air. I went up tothe same spot, the 
next day, myself; and you actually look down upon 
the houses, as you look out of a window, upon 
people in the street. The valley that runs down 
from Folkestone, is, when it gets to Dover, crossed 
by another valley that runs down from Canterbury, 
or, at least, from the Canterbury direction. It is in 
the gorge of this cross valley that Dover is built. 
The two chalk-hills just out into the sea, and the 
water that comes up between them forms a harbour 
for this ancient, most interesting, and beautiful place. 
On the hill to the North, stands the Castle of Dover, 
which is fortified in the ancient manner, except on the 
sea-side, where it has the steep Cliff for a fortifica- 
tion. On the South side of the town, the hill is, I 
believe, rather more lofty than that on the North 
side; and here is that Cliff which is described by 
Shakespear in the Play of King Lear. It is fearfully 
steep, certainly. Very nearly perpendicular for a 
considerable distance. The grass grows well, to the 
very tip of the cliff; and you see cows and sheep 
grazing there with as much unconcern as if grazing in 
the bottom of a valley. 


Sandwich, 
Wednesday, 3 Sept. (Night). 


I got to this place about half an hour after the 
ringing of the eight o’clock bell, or Curfew, which I 
heard at about two miles distance from the place. 
From the town of Dover you come up the Castle-hill, 
and have a most beautiful view from the top of it. 
You have the sea, the chalk cliffs of Calais, the high 
land at Boulogne, the town of Dover just under you, 
the valley towards Folkestone, and the much more 
beautiful valley towards Canterbury; and, going ona 
little further, you have the Downs and the Essex or 
Suffolk coast in full view, with a most beautiful corn 
country to ride along through. The corn was chiefly 
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cut between Dover and Walmer. The barley almost 
all cut and tied up in sheaf. Nothing but the beans 
seemed to remain standing along here. They are not 
quite so good as the rest of the corn; but they are by 
no means bad.* When I came to the village of 
Walmer, I enquired for the Castle ; that famous place, 
where Pitt, Dundas, Perceval, and all the whole tribe 
of plotters against the French Revolution had carried 
on their plots. After coming through the village of 
Walmer, you see the entrance of the Castle away to 
the right. It is situated pretty nearly on the water’s 
edge, and at the bottom of a little dell, about a furlong 
or so from the turn pikeroad. This is now the 
habitation of our Great Minister, Robert Bankes 
Jenkinson, son of Charles of that name. 

Deal is a most villainous place. It is full of filthy- 
looking people. Great desolation of abomination has 
been going on here; tremendous barracks, partly 
pulled down and partly tumbling down, and partly 
occupied by soldiers. Every thing seems upon the 
perish. I was glad to hurry along through it, and to 
leave its inns and public-houses to be occupied by the 
tarred, and trowsered, and blue-and-buff crew whose 
very vicinage I always detest. From Deal you come 
along to Upper Deal, which, it seems, was the original 
village; thence upon a beautiful road to Sandwich, 
which is a rotten Borough. Rottenness, putridity is 
excellent for land, but bad for Boroughs. This place, 
which is as villainous a hole as one would wish to see, 
is surrounded by some of the finest land in the world. 
Along on one side of it, lies a marsh. On the other 
sides of it is land which they tell me bears seven 
quarters of wheat toan acre. It is certainly very fine ; 
for I saw large pieces of radish-seed on the road side ; 
this seed is grown for the seedsmen in London; and 
it will grown on none but rich land. All the corn is 
carried here except some beans and some barley. 
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mCanterbury, 
Thursday Afternoon, 4th Sept, 


s waning Sandwich, you immediately cross a river 
up which vessels bring coals from the sea. This 
marsh is about a couple of miles wide. It begins at 
the sea-beach, opposite the Downs, to my right hand, 
coming from Sandwich, and it wheels round to my 
left and ends at the sea-beach, opposite Margate 
roads. This marsh was formerly covered with the sea, 
very likely; and hence the land within this sort of 
semicircle, the name of which is Thanet, was called 
an Isle. It is, in fact, an island now, for the same 
reason that Portsea is an island, and that New York 
is an island; for there certainly is the water in this 
river that goes round and connects one part of the 
sea with the other. I had to cross this river, and to 
cross the marsh, before I got into the famous Isle of 
Thanet, which it was my intention to cross. 

On the marsh I found the same sort of sheep as on 
Romney Marsh; but the cattle here are chiefly 
Welsh; black, and called runts. They are nice hardy 
cattle; and, I am told, that this is the description of 
cattle that they fat all the way up on this north side 
of Kent. When I got upon the corn land in the 
Isle of Thanet, I got into a garden indeed. There is 
hardly any fallow; comparatively few turnips. Itisa 
country of corn. Most of the harvest isin; but there 
are some fields of wheat and of barley not yet housed. 
A great many pieces of lucerne, and all of them very 
fine. I left Ramsgate to my right about three miles, 
and went right across the island to Margate; but 
that place is so thickly settled with stock-jobbers 
[and such like], at this time of year, that, having“no 
[particular fancy for their company], I turned away to 
my left when I got within about half a mile of the town. 
I got to a little hamlet, where I breakfasted; but 
could get no corn for my horse, and no bacon for my- 
self! All wascorn around me. Barns, I should think, 
two hundred feet long; ricks of enormous size and 
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most numerous ; crops of wheat, five quarters to an 
acre, on the average; and a public-house without 
either bacon or corn! The labourers’ houses, all 
along through this island, beggarly in the extreme. 
The people dirty, poor-looking ; ragged, but particularly 
dirty. The men and boys with dirty faces, and dirty 
smock-frocks, and dirty shirts; and, good God! what 
a difference between the wife of a labouring man here, 
and the wife of a labouring man in the forests and 
woodlands of Hampshire and Sussex! Invariably have 
I observed, that the richer the soil, and the more 
destitute of woods; that is to say, the more purely a 
corn country, the more miserable the labourers. The 
cause is this, the great, the big bull frog grasps all. 
In this beautiful island every inch of land is appropri- 
ated by the rich. No hedges, no ditches, no commons, 
no grassy lanes: a country divided into great farms: 
a few trees surround the great farm-house. All the 
restis bare of trees; and the wretched labourer has 
not a stick of wood, and has no place for pig or cow 
to graze, or even to lie down upon. The rabbit 
countries are the countries for labouring men. There 
the ground is not so valuable. There it is not so 
easily appropriated by the few. Here, in this island, 
the work is almost all done by the horses. The 
horses plough the ground; they sow the ground; they 
hoe the ground; they carry the corn home: they 
thresh it out; and they carry it to market: nay, in 
this island, they vake the ground; they rake up the 
straggling straws and ears; so that they do the whole, 
except the reaping and the mowing. It is imposs- 
ible to have an idea of any thing more miserable 
than the state of the labourers in this part of the 
country. 

After coming by Margate, I passed a village called 
Monckton, and another called Sarr. At Sarr there is 
a bridge, over which you come out of the island, as 
you go into it over the bridge at Sandwich. At 
Monckton they had seventeen men working on the 
voads, though the harvest was not quite in, and 
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though, of course, it had all to be threshed out; but, 
at Monckton, they had four threshing machines; and 
they have three threshing machines at Sarr, though 
there, also, they have several men upon the roads! 
This is a shocking state of things; and, in spite of 
every thing that the Jenkinsons and the Scots can do, 
this state of things must be changed. 

At Sarr, or a little way further back, I saw a man 
who had just begun to reap a field of canary seed. 
The plants were too far advanced to be cut in order 
to be bleached for the making of plat; but I got the 
reaper to select me a few green stalks that grew near 
a bush that stood on the outside of the piece. These 
I have brought on with me, in order to give them a 
trial. At Sarr I began to cross the marsh, and had, 
after this, to come through the village of Up-street, 
and another village called Sturry, before I got to 
Canterbury. At Up-street I was struck with the 
words written upon a board which was fastened upon 
a pole, which pole was standing in a garden near a 
neat little box of a house. The words were these. 
“ PaRADISE PLace. Spring guns and steel traps are set 
“here.” A pretty idea it must give us of Paradise to 
know that spring guns and steel traps are set in it! 
This is doubtless some stock-jobber’s place; for, in 
the first place, the name is likely to have been 
selected by one of that crew; and, in the next place, 
whenever any of them go to the country, they look 
upon it that they are to begin a sort of warfare 
against everything around them. They invariably 
look upon every labourer as a thief. 


Elverton Farm, near Faversham, 
Friday Morning, Sept. 5. 


In going through Canterbury, yesterday, I gave a 
boy sixpence to hold my horse, while I went into the 
Cathedral, just to thank St. Swithin for the trick that 
he had played my friends, the Quakers. Led along by 
the wet weather till after the harvest had actually 
begun, and then to find the weather turn fine, all of a 
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sudden! This must have soured them pretty decently ; 
and I hear of one, who, at Canterbury, has made a 
bargain by which he will certainly lose two thousand 
pounds. The land where I am now is equal to that 
of the Isle of Thanet. The harvest is nearly over, and 
all the crops have been prodigiously fine. In coming 
from Canterbury, you come to the top of a hill, called 
Baughton Hill, at four miles from Canterbury, on 
the London Road; and you there look down into 
one of the finest flats in England. A piece of marsh 
comes up nearly to Faversham; and, at the edge of 
that marsh lies the farm where I now am. The 
land here is a deep loam upon chalk; and this is 
also the nature of the land in the Isle of Thanet and 
all the way from that to Dover. The orchards 
grow well upon this soil. The trees grow finely, the 
fruit is large and of fine flavour. 

In 1821 I gave Mr, William Waller, who lives here, 
some American apple-cuttings; and he has now some 
as fine Newtown Pippings as one would wish to see. 
They are very large of their sort; very free in their 
growth ; and they promise to be very fine apples of 
the kind. Mr. Waller had cuttings from me of several 
sorts, in 1822. These were cut down last year; they 
have, of course, made shoots this summer; and great 
numbers of these shoots have fruit-spurs, which will 
have blossom, if not fruit, next year. This very rarely 
happens, I believe; and the state of Mr. Waller’s trees 
clearly proves to me that the introduction of these 
American trees would be a great improvement. 

My American apples, when I left Kensington, pro- 
mised to be very fine; and the apples, which I have 
frequently mentioned as being upon cuttings imported 
last Spring, promised to come to perfection, a thing 
which, I believe, we have not an instance of before. 
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Merryworth, 
Friday Evening, 5 Sept.. 


A friend at Tenterden told me that, if I had a mind 
to know Kent, I must go through Romney Marsh to 
Dover, from Dover to Sandwich, from Sandwich to 
Margate, from Margate to Canterbury, from Canter- 
bury to Faversham, from Faversham to Maidstone, 
and from Maidstone to Tonbridge. I found from Mr. 
Waller, this morning, that the regular turnpike route, 
from his house to Maidstone, was through Sitting- 
bourne. I had been along that road several times; 
and besides, to be covered with dust was what I could 
not think of, when I had it in my power to get to 
Maidstone without it. I took the road across the 
country, quitting the London road, or rather, crossing 
it, in the dell, between Ospringe and Green-street. I 
instantly began to go up hill, slowly, indeed; but up 
hill. I came through the villages of Newnham, Dodd- 
ington, Ringlestone, and to that of Hollingbourne. I 
had come up hill for thirteen miles, from Mr. Waller’s 
house. At last, I got to the top of this hill, and went 
along, for some distance, upon level ground. I found 
I was got upon just the same sort of land as that on 
the hill at Folkestone, at Reigate, at Ropley, and at 
Ashmansworth. The red clayey loam, mixed up with, 
great yellow flint stones. I found fine meadows here,. 
just such as are at Ashmansworth (that is to say, on 
the north Hampshire hills.) This sort of ground is 
characterized by an astonishing depth that they have 
to go for the water. At Ashmansworth, they go toa 
depth of more than three hundred feet. As I was 
riding along upon the top of this hill, in Kent, I saw 
the same beautiful sort of meadows that there are at 
Ashmansworth; I saw the corn backward; I was just 
thinking to go up to some house, to ask how far they 
had to go for water, when I saw a large well-bucket, 
and all the chains and wheels belonging to such a 
concern; but here was also the tackle for a horse 
to work in drawing up the water! I asked about the 
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depth of the well; and the information I received must 
have been incorrect; because I was told it was three 
hundred yards. | asked this of a public-house keeper 
further on, not seeing any body where the farm-house 
was. I make no doubt that the depth is, as near as 
possible, that of Ashmansworth. Upon the top of this 
hill, I saw the finest field of beans that I have seen 
this year, and, by very far, indeed, the finest piece of 
hops. A beautiful piece of hops, surrounded by beauti- 
ful plantations of young ash, producing poles for hop- 
gardens. My road here pointed towards the West. 
It soon wheeled round towards the South; and, all of 
a sudden, | found myself upon the edge of a hill, as 
lofty and as steep as that at Polkestone, at Reigate, 
or at Ashmansworth. It was the same famous chalk- 
ridge that I was crossing again. When I got to the 
edge of the hill, and before I got off my horse to lead 
him down this more than mile of hill, I sat and sur- 
veyed the prospect before me, and to the right and to 
the left. This is what the people of Kent call the 
Garden of Eden. It is a district of meadows, corn 
fields, hop-gardens, and orchards of apples, pears, 
cherries and filberts, with very little if any land which 
cannot, with propriety, be, called good. There are 
plantations of Chestnut and of Ash frequently occurr- 
ing; and as these are cut when long enough to make 
poles for hops, they are at all times objects of great 
beauty. 

At the foot of the hill of which I have been speaking, 
is the village of Hollingbourne; thence you come on 
to Maidstone. From Maidstone to this place (Merry- 
worth) is about seven miles, and these are the finest 
seven miles that I have ever seen in England or any 
where else. The Medway is to your left, with its 
meadows about a mile wide. You cross the Medway, 
in coming out of Maidstone, and it goes and finds its 
way down to Rochester, through a break in the chalk- 
ridge. From Maidstone to Merryworth, I should 
think that there were hop-gardens on one half of the 
way on both sides of the road. Then looking across 
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the Medway, you see hop-gardens and orchards two 
miles deep, on the side of a gently rising ground; and 
this continues with you all the way from Maidstone 
to Merryworth. The orchards form a great feature 
of the country; and the plantations of Ashes and of 
Chestnuts that I mentioned before, add greatly to the 
beauty. These gardens of hops are kept very clean, 
in general, though some of them have been neglected 
this year owing to the bad appearance of the crop. 
The culture is sometimes mixed: that is to say, apple- 
trees or cherry-trees or filbert-trees and hops, in the 
same ground. This is a good way, they say, of raising 
an orchard. I do not believe it; and I think that 
nothing is gained by any of these mixtures. They 
-plant apple-trees or cherry-trees in rows here; they 
then plant a filbert-tree close to each of these large 
fruit-trees; and then they cultivate the middle of the 
ground by planting potatoes. This is being too 
greedy. It is impossible that they can gain by this. 
What they gain one way they lose the other way; 
and 1 verily believe, that the most profitable way 
would be, never to mix things at all. In coming from 
Maidstone I passed through a village called Teston, 
where Lord Basham has a seat. 


Tonbridge, 
Saturday morning, 6th Sept. 

I here began to see South Down sheep again, which 
I had not seen since the time I left Tenterden. All 
along here the villages are at not more than two miles 
distance from each other. They have all large 
churches, and scarcely anybody to go to them. At a 
village called Hadlow, there is a house belonging to a 
Mr. May, the most singular looking thing I ever saw. 
An immense house stuck all over with a parcel of 
chimnies, or things like chimnies; little brick columns, 
with a sort of caps on them, looking like carnation 
sticks, with caps at the top to catch the earwigs. The 
building is all of brick, and has the oddest appearance 
of any thing I ever saw. This Tonbridge is but a 
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common country town, though very clean, and the 
people looking very well. Theclimate must be pretty 
warm here; for in entering the town, I saw a large 
Althea Frutex in bloom, a thing rare enough, any 
year, and particularly a year like this. 


Westerham, 
Saturday, Noon, 6th Sept. 


Instead of going on to the Wen along the turnpike 
road through Sevenoaks, I turned to my left when I 
got about a mile out of Tonbridge, in order to come 
along that tract of country called the Weald of Kent; 
that is to say, the solid clays, which have no bottom, 
which are unmixed with chalk, sand, stone, or any- 
thing else: the country of dirty roads and of oak trees. 
I stopped at Tonbridge only a few minutes; but in the 
Weald I stopped to breakfast at a place called Leigh. 
From Leigh I came to Chittingstone causeway, leaving 
Tonbridge Wells six miles over the hills to my left. 
From Chittingstone I came to Bough-beach, thence 
to Four Elms, and thence to this little market-town 
of Westerham, which is just upon the border of Kent. 
Indeed, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex form a joining very 
near to this town. Westerham, exactly like Reigate 
and Godstone, and Sevenoaks, and Dorking, and 
Folkestone, lies between the sand-ridge and the chalk- 
ridge. The valley is here a little wider than at Rei- 
gate, and that is all the difference there is between the 
places. As soon as you get over the sand hill to the 
south of Reigate, you get into the Weald of Surrey ; 
and here, as soon as you get over the sand hill to the 
south of Westerham, you get into the Weald of Kent. 

I have now, in order to get to the Wen, to cross the 
chalk-ridge once more, and, at a point where I never 
crossed it before. Coming through the Weald I found 
the corn very good; and, low as the ground is, wet as 
it is, cold as it is, there will be very little of the wheat 
which will not be housed before Saturday night. All 
the corn is good, and the barley excellent. Not 
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far from Bough-beach, I saw two oak trees, one of which 
was, they told me, more than thirty feet round, and 
the other more than twenty seven; but they have 
been hollow for half a century. They are not much 
bigger than the oak upon Tilford Green, if any. I 
mean in thetrunk; but they are hollow, while that tree 
is sound in all its parts, and growing still. 1 have had 
a most beautiful ride through the Weald. The day is 
very hot; but I have been in the shade; and my 
horse’s feet very often in the rivulets and wet lanes. 
in one place I rode above a mile completely arched 
over by the boughs of the underwood, growing in the 
banks of the lane. What an odd taste that man must 
have who prefers a turnpike-road to a lane like this. 

Very near to Westerham there are hops: and I 
have seen now and then a little bit of hop garden, 
even inthe Weald. Hops will grow well where lucerne 
will grow well; and lucerne will grow well where there 
is arich top and a dry bottom. When therefore you 
see hops in the Weald, it is on the side of some hill, 
where there is sand or stone at bottom, and not where 
there is real clay beneath. There appear to be hops, 
here and there, all along from nearly at Dover to 
Alton, in Hampshire. You find them all along Kent; 
you find them at Westerham; across at Worth; in 
Sussex; at Godstone, in Surrey; over to the north 
of Merrow Down, near Guildford; at Godalming ; 
under the Hog’s-back, at Farnham; and all along 
that way to Alton. But there, I think, they end. 
The whole face of the country seems to rise, when you 
get just beyond Alton, and to keep up. Whether you 
look to the north, the south, or west, the land seems 
to rise, and the hops cease, till you come again away 
to the north-west, in Herefordshire. 


Kensington, 
Saturday night, 6 Sept. 


Here I close my day, at the end of forty-four miles, 
In coming up the chalk hill from Westerham, I pre- 
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pared myself for the red stiff clay-like loam, the big 
yellow flints and the meadows; and I found them all. 
I have now gone over this chalk-ridge in the following 
places: at Coombe in the North-West of Hampshire ; 
I mean the North-west corner, the very extremity of 
the county. I have gone over it at Ashmansworth, 
or Highclere, going from Newbury to Andover; at 
King’s Clere, going from Newbury to Winchester; 
at Ropley, going from Alresford to Selborne; at 
Dippinghall going from Crondall to Thursley; at 
Merrow, going from Chertsey to Chilworth; at 
Reigate; at Westerham, and then, between these at 
Godstone; at Sevenoaks, going from London to 
Battle; at Hollingbourne, as mentioned above, and 
at Folkestone. In all these places I have crossed this 
chalk-ridge. Every where, upon the top of it, I have 
found a flat, and the soil of all these flats I have found 
to be a red stiff loam mingled up with big yellow flints. 
A soil difficult to work; but by no means bad, 
whether for wood, hops, grass, orchards or corn. I 
once before mentioned that I was assured that the 
pasture upon these bleak hills was as rich as that which 
is found in the North of Wiltshire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Swindon, where they make some of the best 
cheese in the kingdom. Upon these hills I have 
never found the labouring people poor and miserable, 
as in the rich vales. All is not appropriated where 
there are coppices and wood, where the cultivation is 
not so easy and the produce so very large. 

After getting up the hill from Westerham, I had a 
general descent to perform all the way to the Thames. 
When you get to Beckenham, which is the last parish 
in Kent, the country begins to assume a cockney-like 
appearance; all is artificial, and you no longer feel 
any interest in it. I was anxious to make this journey 
into Kent, in the midst of harvest, in order that I 
might know the real state of the crops. The result of 
my observations and my inquiries, is, that the crop 
is a full average crop of every thing except barley, and 
that the barley yields a great deal more than an 
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average crop. I thought that the beans were very 
poor during my ride into Hampshire; but I then saw 
no real bean countries. I have seen such countries 
now; and I do not think that the beans present us 
with a bad crop. As to the quality, it is, in no case 
(except perhaps the barley), equal to that of last year. 
We had, last year, an Italian summer. When the 
wheat, or other grain has to ripen in wet weather, it 
will not be bright, as it will when it has to ripen in fair 
weather. It will have a dingy or clouded appearance; 
and perhaps the flour may not be quite so good. The 
wheat, in fact, will not be so heavy. In order to 
enable others to judge, as well as myself, I took 
samples from the fields as I went along. I took 
them very fairly, and as often as I thought that there 
was any material change in the soil or other circum- 
stances. During the ride I took sixteen samples. 
These are now at the Office of the Register, in Fleet- 
street, where they may be seen by any gentleman who 
thinks the information likely to be useful to him. 
The samples are numbered, and there is a reference 
pointing out the place where each sample was taken. 
The opinions that I gather amount to this: that there 
is an average crop of every thing, and a little more of 
barley. 


RURAL RIDE: FROM KENSINGTON, ACROSS SURREY, 
AND ALONG THAT COUNTY. 


Reigate, Wednesday Evening, 
19th October, 1825. 


Having some business at Hartswood, near Reigate, 
I intended to come off this morning on horseback, 
along with my son Richard, but it rained so furiously 
the last night, that we gave up the horse project for 
to-day, being, by appointment, to be at Reigate by ten 
o’clock to-day: so that we came off this morning at 
five o’clock, in a post-chaise, intending to return home 
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and take our horses. Finding, however, that we 
cannot quit this place till Friday, we have now sent 
for our horses, though the weather is dreadfully wet. 
But we are under a farm-house roof, and the wind 
may whistle and the rain fall as much as they like. 


Reigate, Thursday Evening, 
20th October. 


Having done my business at Hartswood to-day 
about eleven o’clock, I went to a sale at a farm, which 
the farmer is quitting. Here I had a view of what 
has long been going on all over the country. The 
farm, which belongs to Christ’s Hospital, has been held 
by a man of the name of Charington, in whose family 
the lease has been, I hear, a great number of years. 
The house is hidden by trees. It stands in the 
Weald of Surrey, close by the River Mole, which is 
here a mere rivulet, though just below this house the 
rivulet supplies the very prettiest flour-mill I ever saw 
in my life. 

Everything about this farm-house was formerly the 
scene of plain manners and plentiful living. Oak 
clothes-chests, oak bedsteads, oak chests of drawers, 
and oak tables to eat on, long, strong, and well 
supplied with joint stools. Some of the things were 
many hundreds of years old. But all appeared to be 
ina state of decay and nearly of disuse. There ap- 
peared to have been hardly any family in that house 
where formerly there were, in all probability from ten 
to fifteen men, boys, and maids: and, which was the 
worst of all, there was a parlour. Aye, and a carpet 
and bell-pull too! One end of the front of this once 
plain and substantial house had been moulded into a 
“parlour ;” and there was the mahogany table, and 
the fine chairs, and the fine glass, and all as bare- 
faced upstart as any stock-jobber in the kingdom can 
boast of. And, there were the decanters, the glasses, 
the “dinner-set”’ of crockery-ware, and all just in the 
true stock-jobber style. And I dare say it has been 
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"Squire Charington and the Miss Charingtons; and 
not plain Master Charington, and his son Hodge, and 
his daughter Betty Charington, all of whom this 
accursed system has, in all likelihood, transmuted into 
a species of mock gentlefolks, while it has ground the 
labourers down into real slaves. Why do not farmers 
now feed and lodge their work-people, as they did 
formerly? Because they cannot keep them upon so 
little as they give them in wages. This is the real 
cause of the change. There needs no more to prove 
that the lot of the working classes has become worse 
than it formerly was. This fact alone is quite sufficient 
to settle this point. Al! the world knows that a 
number of people, boarded in the same house, and at 
the same table, can, with as good food, be boarded 
much cheaper than those persons divided into twos, 
threes, or fours, can be,boarded. This is a well-known 
truth: therefore, if the farmer now shuts his pantry 
against his labourers, and pays them wholly in money, 
is it not clear, that he does it because he thereby gives 
them a living cheaper to him; that is to say, a worse 
living than formerly? Mind, he hasa house for them; 
a kitchen for them to sit in, bed rooms for them to 
sleep in, tables, and stools, and benches, of everlasting 
duration. All these he has: all these cost him nothing ; 
and yet so much does he gain by pinching them in 
wages, that he lets all these things remain as of no 
use, rather than feed labourers in the house. Judge 
then, of the change that has taken place in the con- 
dition of these labourers! And, be astonished, if you 
can, at the pauperism and the crimes that now disgrace 
this once happy and moral England. 

The land produces, on an average, what it always 
produced; but, there is a new distribution of the 
produce. This ’Squire Charington’s father used, I 
dare say, to sit at the head of the oak-table along 
with his men, say grace to them, and cut up the meat 
and the pudding. He might take a cup of strong beer 
to himself, when they had none; but, that was pretty 
nearly all the difference in their manner of living. So 
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that all lived well. But, the ’Squire had many wine- 
decanters and wine-glasses and “a dinner set,” and 
a “breakfast set,” and ‘desert knives ;’ and these 
evidently imply carryings on and a consumption that 
must of necessity have greatly robbed the long oak 
table if it had remained fully tenanted. That long. 
table could not share in the work of the decanters and 
the dinner set. Therefore, it became almost un- 
tenanted; the labourers retreated to hovels, called 
cottages; and, instead of board and lodging, they got 
money; so little of it as to enable the employer to 
drink wine; but, then, that he might not reduce them 
to quite starvation, they were enabled to come to him, 
in the king’s name, and demand food as paupers. 
And, now, mind, that which a man receives in the 
king’s name, he knows well he has by force; and it is 
not in nature that he should thank any body for it, 
and least of all the party from whom it is forced. 
Then, if this sort of force be insufficient to obtain him 
enough to eat and to keep him warm, it is surprising, 
if he think it no great offence against God (who 
created no man to starve) to use another sort of 
FORCE more within his own control? Is it, in short, 
surprising, if he resort to theft and robbery ? 

This is notonlythe natural progress, but it has been the 
progress in England. The blame is not justly imputed 
to Squire Charington and his like: the blame belongs 
to the infernal stock-jobbing system. There was no 
reason to expect, that farmers would not endeavour 
to keep pace, in point of show and luxury, with fund- 
holders, and with all the tribes that war and taxes 
created. Farmers were not the authors of the 
mischief; and now they are compelled to shut the 
labourers out of their houses, and to pinch them in 
their wages in order to be able to pay their own taxes; 
and, besides this, the manners and the principles of 
the working class are so changed, that a sort of self- 
preservation bids the farmer (especially in some 
counties) to keep them from beneath his roof. 

I could not quit this farm house without reflecting 
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on the thousands of scores of bacon and thousands of 
bushels of bread that had been eaten from the long 
oak-table which, I said to myself, is now perhaps, 
going at last, to the bottom of a bridge that some 
stock-jobber will stick up over an artificial river in 
his cockney garden. “By heaven it shant,’” said 1, 
almost in a real passion: and so I requested a friend 
to buy it for me; and if he do so, I will take it to 
Kensington, or to Fleet-street, and keep it for the 
good it has done in the world. 

When the old farm-houses are down (and down they 
must come in time) what a miserable thing the country 
will be! Those that are now erected are mere painted 
shells, with a Mistress within, who is stuck up ina 
place she calls a parlour, with, if she have children, 
the “ young ladies and gentlemen” about her: some 
showy chairs and a sofa (a sofa by all means): half 
a dozen prints in gilt frames hanging up: some 
swinging book-shelves with novels and tracts upon 
them: a dinner brought in by a girl that is perhaps 
better “‘educated”’ than she: two or three nick-nacks 
to eat instead of a piece of bacon and a pudding: the 
house too neat for a dirty-shoed carter to be allowed 
to come into; and every thing proclaiming to every 
sensible beholder, that there is here a constant anxiety 
to make a show not warranted by the reality. The 
children (which is the worst part of it) are all too clever 
to work; they are all to be gentlefolks. Goto plough! 
Good God! What, “ young’ gentlemen” go to plough! 
They become clerks, or some skimmy-dish thing or 
other. They: flee from the dirty work as cunning 
horses do from the bridle. What misery is all this! 
What a mass of materials for producing that general 
and dreadful convulsion that must, first or last, come 
and blow this funding and jobbing and enslaving and 
starving system to atoms! 

I was going, to-day, by the side of a plat of ground, 
where there was a very fine flock of turkeys. I stopped 
to admire them, and observed to the owner how fine 
they were, when he answered, ‘“‘ We owe them entirely 
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to you, Sir, for, we never “raised one till we read your 
Cottage Economy.’ I then told him, that we had, this 
year raised two broods at Kensington, one black and 
one white, one of nine and one of eight; but, that, 
about three weeks back, they appeared to become 
dull and pale about the head; and, that, therefore, 
I sent them to a farm house, where they recovered 
instantly, and the broods being such a contrast to 
each other in point of colour, they were now, when 
prowling over a grass field amongst the most agreeable 
sights that I had ever seen. I intended of course, to 
let them get their full growth at Kensington, where 
they were in a grass plat about fifteen yards square, 
and where I thought that the feeding of them, in great 
abundance, with lettuces and other greens from the 
garden, together with grain, would carry them on to 
perfection. But, I found that I was wrong; and that, 
though you may raise them to a certain size, in a 
small place and with such management, they then, 
if so much confined, begin to be sickly. Several of 
mine began actually to droop: and, the very day they 
were sent into the country, they became as gay as 
ever, and, in three days, all the colour about their 
heads came back to them. 

This town of Reigate had, in former times, a Priory, 
which had considerable estates in the neighbourhood ; 
and this is brought to my recollection by a circum- 
stance which has recently taken place in this very 
town. We all know how long it has been the fashion 
for us to take it for granted, that the monasteries 
were bad things; but, of late, I have made some 
hundreds of thousands of very good Protestants begin 
to suspect, that monasteries were better than pfoor- 
rates, and that monks and nuns, who fed the poor, were 
better than sinecure and pension, men and women, 
who feed upon the poor. But how came the 
monasteries! How came this that was at Reigate, 
for instance? Why, it was, if I recollect correctly, 
founded by a Surrey gentleman, who gave this spot 
and other estates to it, and who, as was usual, 
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provided that masses were to be said in it for his soul 
and those of others, and that it should, as usual, give 
aid to the poor and needy. 

Now, upon the face of the transaction, what harm 
could this do the community? On the contrary, it 
must, one would think, do it good ; for here was this 
estate given to a set of landlords who never could 
quit the spot; who could have no families; who could 
save no money; who could hold no private property ; 
who could make no will; who must spend all their 
income at Reigate and near it; who as was the 
custom, fed the poor, administered to the sick, and 
taught some, at least, of the people, gratis. This, upon 
the face of the thing, seems to be a very good way of 
disposing of a rich man’s estate. 

The readers of the Register heard me, several 
times, some years ago, mention Mr. Baron Maseres, 
who was, for a great many years, what they call 
Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. He lived partly 
in London and partly at Reigate, for more, I believe, 
than half a century; and he died, about two years 
ago, or less, leaving, | am told, more than a quarter of 
a million of money. The Baron came to see me, in 
Pall Mall, in 1800. He always came frequently to 
see me, wherever I was in London; not by any 
means omitting to come to see me in Newgate, where 
I was imprisoned for two years, with a thousand 
pounds fine and seven years heavy bail, for having 
expressed my indignation at the flogging of English- 
men, in the heart of England, under a guard of 
German bayonets; and, to Newgate he always came 
in his wig and gown, in order, as he said, to show 
his abhorrence of the sentence. I several times 
passed a week, or more, with the Baron at his house, 
at Reigate, and might have passed many more, if my 
time and taste would have permitted me to accept of 
his invitations. Therefore, I knew the Baron well. 
He was a most conscientious man; he was when I 
first knew him, still a very clever man; he retained 
all his faculties to.a very great age; in 1815, I think 
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it was, I got a letter from him, written in a firm 
hand, correctly as to grammar, and ably as to matter, 
and he must then have been little short of ninety. 
He never was a bright man; but had always been a 
very sensible, just and humane man, and a man too 
who always cared a great deal for the public good; 
and he was the only man that I ever heard of, who 
refused to have his salary augmented, when an 
augmentation was offered, and when all other such 
salaries were augmented. I had heard of this: I 
asked him about it when I saw him again; and he 
said: “ There was no work to be added, and I saw 
no justice in adding to the salary. It must,” added 
he, “be paid by somebody, and the more I take, the 
less that somebody must have.” 

He did not save money for money’s sake. He 
saved it because his habits would not let him spend 
it. He kept a house in Rathbone Place, chambers 
in the Temple, and his very pretty place at Reigate. 
He was by no means stingy, but his scale and habits 
were cheap. Then, consider, too, a bachelor of 
nearly a hundred years old. His father left him a 
fortune, his brother (who also died a very old 
bachelor), left him another; and the money lay in 
the funds, and it went on doubling itself over and 
over again, till it became that immense mass which 
we have seen above, and which, when the Baron was 
making his will, he had neither Catholic priest nor 
Protestant parson to exhort him to leave to the 
church and the poor, instead of his relations ; though, 
as we shall presently see, he had somebody else to 
whom to leave his great heap of money. 

The Baron was a most implacable enemy of the 
Catholics, as Catholics. There was rather a peculiar 
reason for this, his grand-father having been a French 
Huguenot and having fled with his children to England, 
at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
The Baron was a very humane man; his humanity 
made him assist to support the French emigrant 
priests; but, at the same time, he caused Sir 
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Richard Musgrave’s book against the Irish Catholics 
to be published at his own expense. He and I 
never agreed upon this subject; and this subject 
was, with him, a vital one. He had no asperity in 
his nature; he was naturally all gentleness and 
benevolence; and, therefore, he never resented what 
I] said to him on this subject (and which nobody else 
ever, I believe, ventured to say to him): but, he did 
not like it; and he liked it the less because I certainly 
beat him in the argument. However, this was long 
before he visited me in Newgate: and it never pro- 
duced (though the dispute was frequently revived) 
any difference in his conduct towards me, which was 
uniformly friendly to the last time I saw him before 
his memory was gone. 

There was great excuse for the Baron. From his 
very birth he had been taught to hate and abhor the 
Catholic religion. He had been told, that his father 
and mother had been driven out of France by the 
Catholics: and there was that mother dinning this in 
his ears, and all manner of horrible stories along 
with it, during all the tender years of his life. In 
short, the prejudice made part of his very frame. In 
the year 1803, in August, I think it was, I had gone 
down to his house on a Friday, and was there on a 
Sunday. After dinner he and I and his brother 
walked to the Priory, as is still called the mansion 
house, in the dell at Reigate, which is now occupied 
by Lord Eastnor, and in which a Mr. Birket, I think, 
then lived. After coming away from the Priory, the 
Baron (whose native place was Betchworth, about 
two or three miles from Reigate) who knew the 
history of every house and every thing else in this 
part of the country, began to tell me why the place 
was called the Priory. Prom this he came to the 
superstition and dark ignorance that induced people to 
found monasteries; and he dwelt particularly on the 
injustice to heirs and relations ; and he went on, in the 
usual Protestant strain, and with all the bitterness of 
which he was capable, against those crafty priests 
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who thus plundered families by means of the influence 
which they had over people in their dotage, or who 
were naturally weak-minded. 

Alas! poor Baron! he does not seem to have at 
all foreseen what was to become of his own money! 
What would he have said to me, if I had answered 
his observations by predicting, that he would give his 
great mass of money to a little parson for that 
parson’s own private use; leave only a mere pittance 
to his own relations; leave the little parson his house 
in which we were then sitting (along with all his 
other real property); that the little parson would 
come into the house and take possession; and that 
his own relations (two nieces) would walk out! Yet, 
all this has actually taken place, and that, too, after 
the poor old Baron’s four score years of jokes about 
the tricks of Popfish priests, practised, in the dark 
ages, upon the ignorant and superstitious people of 
Reigate. 

When I first knew the Baron he was a staunch 
Church of England man. He went to church every 
Sunday once, at least. He used to take me to 
Reigate church: and I observed, that he was very 
well versed in his prayer book. But, a decisive proof 
of his zeal as a Church of England man is, that he 
settled an annual sum on the incumbent of Reigate, 
inorder to induce him to preach, or pray, (I forget 
which), in the church, twice on a Sunday, instead of 
once; and, in case this additional preaching, or 
praying, were not performed in Reigate church, the 
annuity was to go (and sometimes it does now so go) 
to the poor of an adjoining parish, and not those of 
Reigate, lest I suppose, the parson, the overseers, 
and other rate-payers, might happen to think that 
the Baron’s annuity would be better laid out in food 
for the bodies than for the souls of the poor; or, in 
other words, lest the money should be taken annually 
and added to the poor-rates to ease the purses of the 
farmers. 

It did not, I dare say, occur to the poor Baron 
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(when he was making this settlement), that he was 
now giving money to make a church parson put up 
additional prayers, though he had, all his lifetime, 
been laughing at those, who, in the dark ages, gave 
money, for this purpose, to Catholic priests. Nor 
did it, I dare say, occur to the Baron, that, in his 
contingent settlement of the annuity on the poor of 
an adjoining parish, he as good as declared his 
opinion, that he distrusted the piety of the parson, 
the overseers, the churchwardens, and, indeed, of all 
the people of Reigate: yes, at the very moment that 
he was providing additional prayers for them, he in 
the very same parchment, put a provision, which 
clearly showed that he was thoroughly convinced that 
they, overseers, churchwardens, people, parson and 
all, loved money better than prayers. 

What was this, then? Was it hypocrisy; was it 
ostentation? No: mistake. The Baron thought 
that those who could not go to church in the morning 
ought to have an opportunity of going in the after- 
noon. He was aware of the power of money; but, 
when he came to make his obligatory clause, he was 
compelled to do that which reflected great discredit 
on the very church and religion, which it was his 
object to honour and uphold. 

Before the summer of 1822, I had not seen 
him for a year or two, perhaps. But in July of 
that year, on a very hot day, I was going down 
Rathbone Place, and happening to cast my eyes on 
the Baron’s house, I knocked at the door to ask how 
he was. His man servant came to the door, and 
told me that his master was at dinner. ‘ Well,” said 
I, “ never mind; give my best respects to him.” But, 
the servant (who had always been with him since I 
knew him) begged me to come in, for that he was 
sure his master would be glad to see me. I thought 
as it was likely that I might never see him again | 
would go in. The servant announced me, and the 
Baron said, “ Beg him to walk in.”- In I went, and 
there I found the Baron at dinner; but not quite 
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alone; nor without spivitual as well as carnal and 
vegetable nourishment before him: for there, on the 
opposite side of his vis-a-vis dining table, sat that 
nice, neat, straight, prim piece of mortality, commonly 
called the Reverend Robert Fellowes, who was the 
Chaplain to the unfortunate Queen until Mr. Alderman 
Wood’s son came to supply his place, and who was 
now, I could clearly see, in a fair way enough. I had 
dined, and so I let them dine on. The Baron was 
become quite a child, or worse, as to mind, though he 
ate as heartily as I ever saw him, and he was always 
a great eater. When his servant said, “ Here is Mr. 
Cobbett, Sir; ”’ he said, ‘““ How do you do, Sir? I have 
read much of your writings, Sir; but never had the 
pleasure to see your person before.” After a time I 
made him recollect me; but, he, directly after, being 
about to relate something about America, turned 
towards me, and said, “ Were you ever in America, 
Sir?” But, 1 must mention one proof of the state 
of his mind. Mr Fellowes asked me about the news 
from Ireland, where the people were then in a state 
of starvation (1822), and I answering that, it was 
likely that many of them would actually be starved to 
death, the Baron, quitting his green goose and green 
pease, turned to me and said “ Starved, Sir! Why 
don’t they go to the parish?” “Why,” said I, “ you 
know, Sir, that there are no poor-rates in Ireland.” 
Upon this he exclaimed, “* What! no poor-rates in 
Ireland? Why not? I did not know that; I can’t 
think how that can be.” And then he rambled on 
in a childish sort of way. 

At the end of about half an hour, or, it might be 
more, | shook hands with the poor old Baron for the 
last time, well convinced that I should never see him 
again, and not less convinced, that I had seen his heir. 
He died in about a year or so afterwards, left to his 
own family about 20,000/., and to his ghostly guide, 
the Holy Robert Fellowes, all the rest of his immense 
fortune, which, as I have been told, amounts to more 
than a quarter of a million of money. 
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Chilworth, Friday Evening, 
21st Oct. 


It has been very fine to-day. Yesterday morning 
there was snow on Reigate Hill, enough to look white 
from where we were in the valley. We set off about 
half-past one o’clock, and came all down the valley. 
through Buckland, Betchworth, Dorking, Sheer and 
Aldbury, to this place. Very few prettier rides in 
England, and the weather beautifully fine. There are 
more meeting-houses than churches in the vale, and 
I have heard of no less than five people, in this vale, 
who have gone crazy on account of religion. 

To-morrow we intend to move on towards the 
West; to take a look, just a look, at the Hampshire 
Parsons again. The turnips seem fine; but they 
cannot be large. All other things are very fine 
indeed. Every thing seems to prognosticate a hard 
winter. All the country people say that it will be so. 


RIDE: FROM CHILWORTH, IN SURREY, TO WINCHESTER. 


Thursley, four miles from 
Godalming, Surrey, 
Sunday Evening, 23rd October, 1825. 


We set out from Chilworth to day about noon. 
This is a little hamlet, lying under the South side of 
St. Martha’s Hill; and, on the other side of that hill, 
a little to the North West, is the town of Guildford, 
which (taken with its environs) I, who have seen so 
many, many towns, think the prettiest, and, taken all- 
together, the most agreeable and most happy-looking, 
that I ever saw in my life. Here are hill and dell in 
endless variety. Here are the chalk and the sand, 
vieing with each other in making beautiful scenes. 


Here is a navigable river and fine meadows. Here 
R. 9 
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are woods and downs. Here is something of every- 
thing but fat marshes and their skeleton-making agues. 
The vale, all the way down to Chilworth from Reigate, 
is very delightful. 

We did not go to Guildford, nor did we cross the 
River Wey, to come through Godalming; but bore 
away to our left, and came through the village of 
Hambleton, going first to Hascomb, to show Richard 
the South Downs from that high land, which looks 
Southward over the Wealds of Surrey and Sussex, 
with all their fine and innumerable oak trees. Those 
that travel on turnpike roads know nothing of 
England.—From Hascomb to Thursley almost the 
whole way is across fields, or commons, or along nar- 
row lands. Here we see the people without any dis- 
guise or affectation. Against a great road things are 
made for show. Here we see them without any show. 
And here we gain real knowledge as to their situation. 
—We crossed to-day, three turnpike roads, that from 
Guildford to Horsham, that from Godalming to 
Worthing, I believe, and that from Godalming to 
Chichester. 


Thursley, Wednesday, 26th Oct. 


The weather has been beautiful ever since last 
Thursday morning; but, there has been a white frost 
every morning, and the days have been coldish. Here, 
however, I am quite at home in a room, where there 
is one of my American Fire Places, bought, by 
my host, of Mr. Judson of Kensington, who has 
made many a score of families comfortable, instead 
of sitting shivering in the cold. At the house of the 
gentleman, whose house I am now in, there is a good 
deal of fuel-wood; and here I see in the parlours, 
those fine and cheerful fires that make a great part of 
the happiness of the Americans. But, these fires are 
to be had only in this sort of fire-place. Ten times 
the fuel; nay, no quantity, would effect the same 
object, in any other fire-place. It is equally good for 
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coal as for wood; but, for pleasure, a wood-fire is the 
thing. There is, round about almost every gentle- 
man’s or great farmer’s house, more wood suffered 
to rot every year, in one shape or another, than would 
make (with this fire-place) a couple of rooms con- 
stantly warm, from October to June. Herve, peat, 
turf, saw-dust, and wood, are burnt in these fire- . 
places. My present host has three of the fire-places. 
Being out a-coursing to-day, I saw a queer-looking 
building upon one of the thousands of hills that 
nature has tossed up in endless variety of form round 
the skirts of the lofty Hindhead. This building is, it 
seems, called a Semaphore, or Semiphare, or something 
of that sort. What this word may have been hatched 
out of I cannot say; but it means ajob, I am sure. 
To call it an alarm-post would not have been so con- 
venient; for, people not endued with Scotch intellect, 
might have wondered why we should have to pay for 
alarm-posts; and might have thought, that, with all 
our “ glorious victories,” we had “brought our hogs 
to a fine market,” if our dread of the enemy were 
such as to induce us to have alarm-posts all over 
the country! Such unintellectual people might have 
thought that we had “conquered France by the 
immortal Wellington,” to little purpose, if we were 
still in such fear as to build alarm-posts; and they 
might, in addition, have observed, that, for many 
hundred of years, England stood in need of neither 
signal posts nor standing army of mercenaries; but 
relied safely on the courage and public spirit of the 
people themselves. By calling the thing by an out- 
landish name, these reflections amongst the unintel- 
lectual are obviated. Alarm-post would be a nasty 
name; and it would puzzle people exceedingly, when 
they saw one of these at a place like Ashe, a little 
village on the north side of the chalk-ridge (called the 
Hog’s Back) going from Guildford to Farnham! 
What can this be for? Why are these expensive 
things put up all over the country? Respecting the 
movements of whom is wanted this alarm-system ? 
9—2 
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Will no member ask this in Parliament? Not one: 
not a man: and yet it is a thing to ask about. 

The great business of life, in the country, appertains, 
in some way or other, to the game, and especially at 
this time of the year. If it were not for the game, a 
country life would be like an everlasting honey-moon, 
which would, in about half a century, put an end to 
the human race. In towns, or large villages, people 
make a shift to find the means of rubbing the rust off 
from each other by a vast variety of sources of con- 
test. A couple of wives meeting in the street, and 
giving each other a wry look, or a look not quite civil 
enough, will, if the parties be hard pushed for a 
ground of contention, do pretty well. But in the 
country, there is, alas! no such resource. Here are 
no walls for people to take of each other. Here they 
are so placed as to prevent the possibility of such 
lucky local contact. Here is more than room of every 
sort, elbow, leg, horse, or carriage, for them all. Even 
at Church (most of the people being in the meeting- 
houses) the pews are surprisingly too large. Here, 
therefore, where all circumstances seem calculated to 
cause never-ceasing concord with its accompanying 
dullness, there would be no relief at all, were it not 
for the game. This, happily, supplies the place of all 
other sources of alternate dispute and reconciliation ; 
it keeps all in life and motion, from the lord down to 
the hedger. When I see two men, whether in a 
market-room, by the way-side, in a parlour, in a 
church-yard, or even in the church itself, engaged in 
manifestly deep and most momentous discourse, I 
will, if it be any time between September and 
February, bet ten to one, that it is, in some way or 
other, about the game. The wives and daughters hear 
so much of it, that they inevitably get engaged in the 
disputes; and thus all are kept in a state of vivid 
animation. I should like very much to be able to 
take a spot, a circle of 12 miles in diameter, and take 
an exact amount of all the time spent by each indi- 
vidual, above the age of ten (that is the age they begin 
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at), in talking, during the game season of one year, 
about the game and about sporting exploits. I verily 
believe that it would amount, upon an average, to six 
times as much as all the other talk put together; and, 
as to the anger, the satisfaction, the scolding, the 
commendation, the chagrin, the exultation, the envy, 
the emulation, where are there any of these in the 
country, unconnected with the game ? 

There is, however, an important distinction to be 
made between hunters (including coursers) and 
shooters. The latter are, as far as relates to their 
exploits, a disagreeable class, compared with the 
former; and the reason of this is, their doings are 
almost wholly their own; while, in the case of the 
others, the achievements are the property of the dogs. 
Nobody likes to hear another talk much in praise of 
his own acts, unless those acts have a manifest tend- 
ency to produce some good to the hearer; and 
shooters do talk much of their own exploits, and those 
exploits rather tend to humiliate the hearer. Then, a 
great shooter will, nine times out of ten, go so far as 
almost to lie a little; and, though people do not tell 
him of it, they do not like him the better for it; and 
he but too frequently discovers that they do not 
believe him: whereas, hunters are mere followers of 
the dogs, as mere spectators; their praises, if any are 
called for, are bestowed on the greyhounds, the 
hounds, the fox, the hare, or the horses. There is a 
little rivalship in the riding, or in the behaviour of the 
horses; but this has so little to do with the personal 
merit of the sportsmen, that it never produces a want 
of good fellowship in the evening of the day. A 
shooter who has been missing all day, must have an 
uncommon share of good sense, not to feel mortified 
while the slaughterers are relating the adventures of 
that day; and this is what cannot exist in the case of 
the hunters. Bring me into a room, with a dozen 
men in it, who have been sporting all day; or, rather 
let me be in an adjoining room, where I can hear the 
sound of their voices, without being able to distinguish 
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the words, and I will bet ten to one that I tell whether 
they be hunters or shooters. 

I was once acquainted with a famous shooter whose 
name was William Ewing. He was a barrister of 
Philadelphia, but became far more renowned by his 
gun than by his law cases. We spent scores of days 
together a shooting, and were extremely well matched, 

‘I having excellent dogs and caring little about my 
reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for nothing, 
afid he caring more about his reputation as a shot 
than as a lawyer. The fact which I am going to relate 
respecting this gentleman, ought to be a warning to 
young men, how they become enamoured of this 
species of vanity. We had gone about ten miles from 
our home, to shoot where partridges were said to be 
very plentiful. We found them so. In the course of 
a November day, he had, just before dark, shot, and 
sent to the farm-house, or kept in his bag, ninety-nine 
partridges. He made some few double shots, and he 
might have a miss or two, for he sometimes shot when 
out of my sight, on account of the woods. However, 
he said that he killed at every shot; and, as he 
had counted the birds, when we went to dinner at the 
farm-house and when he cleaned his gun, he, just 
before suti-set, knew that he had killed ninety-nine 
partridges, every one upon the wing, and a great part 
of them in woods very thickly set with largish trees. 
It was a grand achievement; but unfortunately, he 
wanted to make it a hundred. The sun was setting, 
and, in that country, darkness comes almost at once; 
it is more like the going out of a candle than that of 
a fire; and I wanted to be off, as we had a very bad 
road to go, and as he, being under strict petticoat 
government, to which he most loyally and dutifully 
submitted, was compelled to get home that night, 
taking me with him, the vehicle (horse and gig) being 
mine. I, therefore, pressed him to come away, and 
moved on myself towatds the house (that of old John 
Brown, in Bucks county, grandfather of that General 
Brown, who gave some of our whiskered heroes such 
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a rough handling tast war, which was waged for the 
purpose of “deposing James Madison”), at which 
house I would have stayed all night, but from which 
I was compelled to go by that watchful government, 
under which he had the good fortune to live. There- 
fore I was in haste to be off. No: he would kill the 
hundredth bird! In vain did I talk of the bad road 
and its many dangers for want of moon. The poor 
partridges, which we had scattered about, were calling 
all around us; and, just at this moment, up got one 
under his feet, ina field in which the wheat was three 
or four inches high. He shot and missed. “ That’s 
it,’ said he, running as if to pick up the bird. 
“What!” said I, “you don’t think you killed, do 
you? Why there is the bird now, not only alive, 
but calling in that wood”; which was at about a 
hundred yards distance. He, in that form of words 
usually employed in such cases, asserted that he had 
shot the bird and saw it fall; and I, in much about 
the same form of words, asserted, that he had 
missed, and that I, with my own eyes, saw the bird fly 
into the wood. This was too much! To miss once 
out of a hundred times! To lose such a chance of 
immortality! He was a good-humoured man; | liked 
him very much; and I could not help feeling for him, 
when he said, “ Well, Szr, I killed the bird; and if 
you choose to go away and take your dog away, so as 
to prevent me from finding it, you must do it; the dog 
is yours, to be sure.” ‘The dog,” said I, in a very mild 
tone, “why, Ewing, there is the spot; and could we 
not see it, upon this smooth green surface, if it were 
there?” However, he began to look about; and | 
called the dog, and affected to join him in the search. 
Pity for his weakness got the better of my dread of 
the bad road. After walking backward and forward 
many times upon about twenty yards square with our 
eyes to the ground, looking for what both of us knew 
was not there, I had passed him (he going one way 
and I the other), and I happened to be turning round 
just after I had passed him, when I saw him, putting 
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his hand behind him, take a partridge out of his bag 
and let it fall upon the ground! 1 felt no temptation 
to detect him, but turned away my head, and kept 
looking about. Presently he having returned to the 
spot where the bird was, called out to me, in a most 
triumphant tone; “ Here! heret Come here!” I 
went up to him, and he, pointing with his finger down 
to the bird, and looking hard in my face at the same 
time, said, “There, Cobbett; I hope that will be 
a warning to you never to be obstinate again”! 
“ Well,” said I, “come along”: and away we went 
as merry as larks. When we got to Brown’s, he told 
them the story, triumphed over me most clamorously, 
and, though he often repeated the story to my face. 
I never had the heart to let him know, that I knew of 
the imposition, which puerile vanity had induced so 
sensible and honourable a man to be mean enough to 
practise. 

A professed shot is, almost always, a very disagree- 
able brother sportsman. He must, in the first place, 
have a head rather of the emptiest to pride himself 
upon so poor a talent. Then he is always out of 
temper, if the game fail, or if he miss it. He never 
participates in that great delight which all sensible 
men enjoy at beholding the beautiful action, the 
docility, the zeal, the wonderful sagacity of the pointer 
and the setter. He is always thinking about himself; 
always anxious to surpass his companions. I re- 
member that, once, Ewing and I had lost our dog. 
We were in a wood, and the dog had gone out, and 
found a covey in a wheat stubble joining the wood. 
We had been whistling and calling him for, perhaps, 
half an hour, or more. When we came out of the 
wood we saw him pointing, with one foot up; and, 
soon after, he, keeping his feet and body unmoved, 
gently turned round his head towards the spot where 
he heard us, as if to bid us come on, and, when he 
saw that we saw him, turned his head back again. I 
was so delighted, that I stopped to look with admira- 
tion. Ewing, astonished at my want of alacrity, 
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pushed on, shot one of the partridges, and thought 
no more about the conduct of the dog than if the 
sagacious creature had had nothing at all to do with 
the matter. When I left America, in 1800, I gave 
this dog to Lord Henry Stuart, who was, when he 
came home, a year or two afterwards, about to bring 
him to astonish the sportsmen evenin England; but, 
those of Pennsylvania were resolved not to part with 
him, and, therefore they stole him the night before 
his Lordship came away. Lord Henry had plenty of 
pointers after his return, and he saw hundreds; but 
always declared, that he never saw any thing 
approaching in excellence this American dog. For 
the information of sportsmen I ought to say, that this 
was a small-headed and sharp-nosed pointer, hair as 
fine as that of a greyhound, little and short ears, very 
light in the body, very long legged, and swift as a 
good lurcher. I had him a puppy, and he never 
had any breaking, but he pointed staunchly at once; 
and I am of opinion, that this sort is, in all respects, 
better than the heavy breed. Mr. Thornton, (I beg 
his pardon, I believe he is now a Knight of some sort) 
who was, and perhaps still is, our envoy in Portugal, 
at the time here referred to was a sort of partner with 
Lord Henry in this famous dog; and gratitude (to 
the memory of the dog I mean), will, I am sure, or, at 
least, I hope so, make him bear witness to the truth 
of my character of him; and, if one could hear an 
Ambassador speak out, I think that Mr. Thornton 
would acknowledge, that his calling has brought him 
in pretty close contact with many a man who was 
possessed of most tremendous political power, without 
possessing half the sagacity, half the understanding, 
of this dog, and without being a thousandth part so 
faithful to his trust. 

I am quite satisfied, that there are as many sorts 
of men as there are of dogs. Swift was a man, and 
so is Walter the base. But, is the sort the same? 
It cannot be education alone that makes the amazing 
difference that we see. Besides, we see men of the 
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very same rank and riches and education, differing as 
widely as the pointer does from the pug. The name, 
man, is common to all the sorts, and hence arises 
very great mischief. What confusion must there be 
in rural affairs, if there were no names whereby to 
distinguish hounds, greyhounds, pointers, spaniels, 
terriers, and sheep dogs, from each other! And, 
what pretty work, if, without regard to the sorts of 
dogs, men were to attempt to employ them! Yet, this 
is done in the case of men! A man is always a man; 
and, without the least regard as to the sort, they are 
promiscuously placed in all kinds of situations. Now, 
if Mr. Brougham, Doctors Birkbeck, Macculloch and 
Black, and that profound personage, Lord John 
Russell, will, in their forth-coming “London Uni- 
“versity,” teach us how to divide men into sorts, instead 
of teaching us to “ augment the capital of the nation,” 
by making paper-money, they will render us a real 
service. That will be feelosofy worth attending to. 
What would be said of the "Squire who should take 
a fox-hound out to find partridges for him to shoot 
at? Yet, would this be more absurd than to set a 
man to law-making who was manifestly formed for 
the express purpose of sweeping the streets or digging 
out sewers ? 


Farnham Surrey, 
Thursday, Oct. 27th. 


We came over the heath from Thursley, this morn- 
ing, on our way to Winchester. Mr. Wyndham’s fox- 
hounds are coming to Thursley on Saturday. More 
than three-fourths of all the interesting talk in that 
neighbourhood, for some days past, has been about 
this anxiously looked-for event. I have seen no man, 
or boy, who did not talk about it. There had been 
a false report about it; the hounds did not come; and 
the anger of the disappointed people was very great, 
At last, however, the authentic intelligence came, and 

‘I left them all as happy as if all were young and 
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all just going to be married. An abatement of my 
pleasure, however, on this joyous occasion was, that 
I brought away with me one, who was, as eager as the 
best of them. Richard, though now only 11 years 
and 6 months old, had, it seems, one fox-hunt, in 
Herefordshire, last winter; and he actually has begun 
to talk rather contemptuously of hare hunting. To 
show me that he is in no danger, he has been leaping 
his horse over banks and ditches by the road side, 
all our way across the country from Reigate; and 
he joined with such glee in talking of the expected 
arrival of the fox-hounds, that I felt some little pain 
at bringing him away. My engagement at Winchester 
is for Saturday; but, if it had not been so, the deep 
and hidden ruts in the heath, in a wood in the midst 
of which the hounds are sure to find, and the immense 
concourse of horseman that is sure to be assembled, 
would have made me bring him away. Upon the 
high, hard and open countries, I should not be afraid 
for him; but, here the danger would have been greater 
than it would have been right for me to suffer him to 
run. 

We came hither by the way of Waverley Abbey 
and Moore Park. Onthe commons I showed Richard 
some of my old hunting scenes, when I was of his age, 
or younger, reminding him that I was obliged to hunt 
on foot. We got leave to go and see the grounds 
at Waverley, where all the old monks’ garden walls 
are totally gone, and where the spot is become a sort 
of lawn. I showed him the spot where the strawberry 
garden was, and where I, when sent to gather haut- 
boys, used to eat every remarkably fine one, instead 
of letting it go to be eaten by Sir Robert Rich. I 
showed him a tree, close by the ruins of the Abbey, 
from a limb of which I once fell into the river, in an 
attempt to take the nest of a crow, which had artfully 
placed it upon a branch so far from the trunk as not 
to be able to bear the weight of a boy eight years old. 
I showed him an old elm tree, which was hollow even 
then, into which I, when a very little boy, once saw 
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a cat go, that was as big as a middle-sized spaniel 
dog, for relating which I got a great scolding, for 
standing to which I, at last, got a beating; but, stand 
to which I stilldid. I have since many times repeated 
it; and I would take my oath of it to thisday. When 
in New Brunswick I saw the great wild grey cat, 
which is there called a Lucifee ; and it seemed to me 
to be just such a cat as I had seen at Waverley. I 
found the ruins not very greatly diminished; but, it 
is strange how small the mansion, and ground, and 
every thing but the trees, appeared to me. They 
were all great to my mind when I saw them last; and 
that early impression had remained, whenever I had 
talked or thought, of the spot; so that, when I came 
to see them again, after seeing the sea and so many 
other immense things, it seemed as if they had all 
been made small. This was not the case with regard 
to the trees, which are nearly as big here as they are 
any where else; and, the old cat-elm, for instance, 
which Richard measured with his whip, is about 16 
or 17 feet round. 

From Waverley we went to Moore Park, once the 
seat of Sir William Temple, and when I was a very 
little boy, the seat of a Lady, or a Mrs. Temple. 
Here I showed Richard Mother Ludlum’s Hole; but, 
alas! it is not the enchanting place that I knew it, 
nor that which Grose describes in his Antiquities! 
The semicircular paling is gone; the basins, to catch 
the never-ceasing little stream, are gone; the iron 
cups, fastened by chains, for people to drink out of, 
are gone; the pavement all broken to pieces; the 
seats, for people to sit on, on both sides of the cave, 
torn up and gone; the stream that ran down a clean 
paved channel, now making a dirty gutter; and the 
ground opposite, which was a grove, chiefly of laurels, 
intersected by closely mowed grass-walks, now become 
a poor, ragged-looking alder coppice. Near the 
mansion, I showed Richard the hill, upon which 
Dean Swift tells us he used to run for exercise, 
while he was pursuing his studies here; and I would 
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have showed him the garden-seat, under which Sir 
William Temple’s heart was buried, agreeably to his 
will; but, the seat was gone, also the wall at the back 
of it; and the exquisitely beautiful little lawn in 
which the seat stood, was turned into a parcel of 
divers-shaped cockney-clumps, planted according to 
the strictest rules of artificial and refined vulgarity. 

At Waverley, Mr. Thompson, a merchant of some 
sort, had succeeded (after the monks) the Orby 
Hunters and Sir Robert Rich. At Moore Park, a 
Mr. Laing, a West India planter or merchant, has 
succeeded the Temples; and at the castle of 
Farnham, which you see from Moore Park, Bishop 
Prettyman Tomline has, at last, after perfectly . 
regular and due gradations, succeeded William of 
Wykham! In coming up from Moore Park to 
Farnham town, I stopped opposite the door of a 
little old house, where there appeared to be a great 
parcel of children. ‘There, Dick,” said I, “ When I 
was just such a little creature as that, whom you see 
in the door-way, I lived in this very house with my 
grand-mother Cobbett.” He pulled up his horse, 
and looked very hard at it, but said nothing, and on 
we came. 


Winchester, 
Sunday noon, Oct. 30. 


We came away from Farnham about noon on 
Friday, promising Bishop Prettyman to notice him 
and his way of living more fully on our return. At 
Alton we got some bread and cheese at a friend’s, 
and then came to Alresford by Medstead, in order to 
have fine turf to ride on, and to see, on this lofty 
land that which is, perhaps, the finest beech-wood in 
all England. These high down-countries are not 
garden plats, like Kent; but they have, from my 
first seeing them, when I was about ten, always been 
my delight. Large sweeping downs, and deep dells 
here and there, with villages amongst lofty trees, are 
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my great delight. When we got to Alresford it was 
nearly dark, and not being able to find a room to our 
liking we resolved to go, though in the dark, to 
Easton, a village about six miles from Alresford down 
by the side of the Hichen River. 

Coming from Easton yesterday, | learned that Sir 
Charles Ogle, the eldest son and successor of Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, had sold to some General, his mansion 
and estate at Martyr’s Worthy, a village on the 
North side of the Hichen, just opppsite Easton. The 
Ogles had been here for a couple of centuries perhaps. 
They are gone off now, “for good and all,’ as the 
country people call it. Well, what I have to say to 
Sir Charles Ogle upon this occasion is this: “It was 
you, who moved at the county meeting, in 1817, 
that Address to the Regent, which you brought ready 
engrossed upon parchment, which Fleming, the 
Sheriff, declared to have been carried, though a 
word of it never was heard by the meeting; which 
address applauded the power of imprisonment Dill, 
gust then passed; and the like of which address, 
you will not in all human probability, ever again 
move in Hampshire, and, I hope, no where else. 
So, you see, Sir Charles, there is one consolation, 
at any rate.” 

I learned, too, that Greame, a famously loyal 
"squire and justice, whose son was, a few years ago, 
made a distributor of Stamps in this county, was 
become so modest as to exchange his big and ancient 
mansion at Cheriton, or somewhere there, for a very 
moderate-sized house in the town of Alresford! I 
saw his household goods advertised in the Hampshire 
newspaper, a little while ago, to be sold by public 
auction. I rubbed my eyes, or, rather, my spectacles, 
and looked again and again; for I remembered the 
loyal ’Squire; and I, with singular satisfaction, 
record this change in his scale of existence, which 
has, no doubt, proceeded solely from that prevalence 
of mind over matter, which the Scotch feelosofers 
have taken such pains to inculcate, and which makes 
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him flee from greatness as from that which diminishes 
the quantity of “ntellectual enjoyment”; and so 
now he, 


‘** Wondering man can want the larger pile, 
“* Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile.” 


- qs 

And they really tell me, that his present house is not 
much bigger than that of my dear, good old grand- 
mother Cobbett. But (and it may not be wholly 
useless for the "Squire to know it) she never burnt 
candles; but rushes dipped in grease, as I have 
described them in my Cottage Economy; and this 
was one of the means that she made use of in order 
to secure a bit of good bacon and good bread to eat, 
and that made her never give me fotatoes, cold or 
hot. No bad hint for the ’Squire, father of the 
distributor of Stamps. Good bacon is a very nice 
thing, I can assure him; and, if the quantity be 
small, it is all the sweeter; provided, however, it be 
not too small. This ’Squire used to be a great friend 
of Old George Rose. But his patron’s taste was 
different from his. George preferred a big house to a 
little one; and George began with a little one, and 
ended with a big one. 

Just by Alresford, there was another old friend 
and supporter of Old George Rose, ’Squire Rawlinson, 
whom I remember a very great ’squire in this county. 
He is now a Police-’squire in London, and is one of 
those guardians of the Wen, respecting whose pro- 
ceedings we read eternal columns in the broad-sheet. 

This being Sunday, I heard, about 7 o’clock in the 
morning, a sort of a jangling, made by a bell or two 
in the Cathedral. Wewere getting ready to be off, to 
cross the country to Burghclere, which lies under the 
lofty hills at Highclere, about 22 miles from this city ; 
but hearing the bells of the cathedral, I took Richard 
to show him that ancient and most magnificent pile, 
and particularly to show him the tomb of that 
famous bishop of Winchester, William of Wykham ; 
who was the Chancellor and the Minister of the 
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great and glorious King, Edward III.; who sprang 
from poor parents in the little village of Wykham, 
three miles from Botley; and who, amongst other 
great and most magnificent deeds, founded the 
famous College, or School, of Winchester, and also 
one of the Colleges at Oxford. I told Richard about 
this as we went from the inn down to the cathedral ; 
and, when I showed him the tomb, where the bishop 
lies on his back, in his Catholic robes, with his mitre 
on his head, his shepherd’s crook by his side, with 
little children at his feet, their hands put together 
in a praying attitude, he looked with a degree of 
inquisitive earnestness that pleased me very much. 
I took him as far as I could about the cathedral. 
After we came out of the cathedral, Richard said, 
Why, Papa, nobody can build such places now, can 
they?” “No, my dear,” said I. ‘That building 
was made when there were no poor wretches in 
England, called paupers; when there were no foor- 
rates; when every labouring man was clothed in 
good woollen cloth; and when all had a plenty of 
meat and bread and beer.” 


RURAL RIDE: FROM WINCHESTER TO BURGHCLERE 
AND PETERSFIELD. 


Burghclere, Monday Morning, 
31st October, 1825. 


We had, or I had, resolved not to breakfast at 
Winchester yesterday: and yet we were detained 
till nearly noon. But, at last off we came, fasting. 
The turnpike road from Winchester to this place 
comes through a village, called Sutton Scotney, and 
then through Whitchurch, which lies on the Andover 
and London road, through Basingstoke. We did not 
take the cross-turnpike till we came to Whitchurch. 
We went to King’s Worthy; that is, about two miles 
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on the road from Winchester to London; and then, 
turning short to our left, came up upon the downs to the 
north of Winchester race-course. Here, looking back 
at the city and at the fine valley above and below it, 
and at the many smaller valleys that run down from 
the high ridges into that great and fertile vailey, I 
could not help admiring the taste of the ancient kings, 
who made this city (which once covered all the hill 
round about, and which contained 92 churches and 
chapels) a chief place of their residence. There are 
not many finer spots in England; and if I were to 
take in a circle of eight or ten miles of semi-diameter, 
I should say that I believe there is not one so 
fine. Here are hill, dell, water, meadows, woods, 
corn-fields, downs: and all of them very fine and very 
beautifully disposed. This country does not present 
to us that sort of beauties which we see about 
Guildford and Godalming, and round the skirts of 
Hindhead and Blackdown, where the ground lies in 
the form that the surface-water in a boiling copper 
would be in, if you could, by word of command, make 
it be still, the variously-shaped bubbles all sticking up; 
and really, to look at the face of the earth, who can 
help imagining, that some such process has produced 
its present form? Leaving this matter to be solved 
by those who laugh at mysteries, I repeat, that the 
country round Winchester does not present to us 
beauties of this sort; but of a sort which I like a great 
deal better. Arthur Young calls the vale between 
Farnham and Alton the finest ten miles in England. 
Here is a river with fine meadows on each side of it, 
and with rising grounds on each outside of the 
meadows, those grounds having some hop-gardens 
and some pretty woods. But, though I was born in- 
this vale, | must confess, that the ten miles between 
Maidstone and Tunbridge (which the Kentish folks 
call the Garden of Eden) is a great deal finer; for 
here, with a river three times as big, and a vale three 
times as broad, there are, on rising grounds six times 


as broad, not only hop-gardens and beautiful woods, 
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but immense orchards, of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries and filberts, and these, in many cases, with 
gooseberries and currants and raspberries beneath; 
and, all taken together, the vale is really worthy of 
the appellation which it bears. But, even this spot, 
which I believe to be the very finest, as to fertility 
and diminutive beauty, in this whole world, I, for my 
part, do not like so well; nay, as a spot to live on, I 
think nothing at all of it, compared with a country 
where high downs prevail, with here and there a large 
wood on the top or the side of a hill, and where you 
see, in the deep dells, here and there a farm-house, 
and here and there a village, the buildings sheltered 
by a group of lofty trees. 

This is my taste, and here, in the north of Hamp- 
shire, it has its full gratification. I like to look at 
the winding side of a great down, with two or three 
numerous flocks of sheep on it, belonging to different 
farms; and to see, lower down, the folds, in the fields, 
ready to receive them for the night. We had, when 
we got upon the downs, after leaving Winchester, 
this sort of country all the way to Whitchurch. Our 
point of destination was this village of Burghclere, 
which lies close under the north side of the lofty hill 
at Highclere, which is called Beacon-hill, and on the 
top of which there are still the marks of a Roman 
encampment. We saw this hill as soon as we got on 
Winchester downs; and without any regard to roads, 
we steered for it, as sailors do for a land-mark. Of 
these 13 miles (from Winchester to Whitchurch) we 
rode about eight or nine upon the greensward, or over 
fields equally smooth. And, here is one great pleasure 
of living in countries of this sort: no sloughs, no 
ditches, no nasty dirty lanes, and the hedges, where 
there are any, are more for boundary marks than for 
fences. Fine for hunting and coursing: no impedi- 
ments; no gates to open; nothing to impede the dogs, 
the horses, or the view. The water is not seen 
running; but the great bed of chalk holds it, and the 
sun draws it up for the benefit of the grass and the 
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corn; and, whatever inconvenience is experienced 
from the necessity of deep wells, and of driving sheep 
and cattle far to water, is amply made tp for by the 
goodness of the water, and by the complete absence 
of floods, of drains, of ditches and of water-furrows. 
As things now are, however, these countries have one 
great draw-back: the poor day-labourers suffer from 
the want of fuel, and they have nothing but their dare 
pay. For these reasons they are greatly worse off 
than those of the woodland countries; and it is really 
surprising what a difference there is between the faces 
that you see here, and the round, red faces that you 
see in the wealds and the forests, particularly in Sussex, 
where the labourers will have a meat-pudding of some 
sort or other; and where they will have a fire to sit 
by in the winter. 

After steering for some time, we came down to a 
very fine farm-house, which we stopped a little to 
admire; and I asked Richard whether that was not a 
place to be happy in. The village, which we found to 
be Stoke-Charity, was about a mile lower down this 
little vale. Before we got to it, we overtook the 
owner of the farm, who knew me, though I did not 
know him; but, when I found it was Mr. Hinton 
Bailey, of whom and whose farm I had heard so much, 
I was not at all surprised at the fineness of what I 
had just seen. I told him that the word charity, 
making, as it did, part of the name of this place, had 
nearly inspired me with boldness enough to go to the 
farm house, in the ancient style, and ask for some- 
thing to eat; for, that we had not yet breakfasted. 
He asked us to go back; but, at Burghclere we were 
resolved to dine. After, however, crossing the village, 
and beginning again to ascend the downs, we came to 
a labourer’s (once a farm house), where I asked the 
man, whether he had any bread and cheese, and was 
not a little pleased to hear him say “ Yes.” Then I 
asked him to give us a bit, protesting that we had not 
yet broken our fast. He answered in the affirmative, 
at once, though I did not talk of payment. His wife 
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brought out the cut loaf, and a piece of Wiltshire 
cheese, and I took them in hand, gave Richard a good 
hunch, and took another for myself. I verily believe, 
that all the pleasure of eating enjoyed by all the 
feeders in London in a whole year, does not equal 
that which we enjoyed in gnawing this bread and 
cheese, as we rode over this cold down, whip and 
bridle-reins in one hand, and the hunch in the other. 
Richard, who was purse bearer, gave the woman, by 
my direction, about enough to buy two quartern 
loaves: for she told me, that they had to buy their 
bread at the mill, not being able to bake themselves 
for want of fuel; and this, as I said before, is one of 
the draw-backs in this sort of country. I wish every 
one of these people had an American fire-place. Here 
they might, then, even in these bare countries have 
comfortable warmth. Rubbish of any sort would, by 
this means, give them warmth. I am now, at six 
o'clock in the morning, sitting in a room, where one 
of these fire-places, with very light turf in it, gives as 
good and steady a warmth as it is possible to feel, and 
which room has, too, been cured of smoking by this 
fire-place. 

Before we got this supply of bread and cheese, we, 
though in ordinary times a couple of singularly jovial 
companions, and seldom going a hundred yards 
(except going very fast) without one or the other 
speaking, began to grow dull, or rather glum. The 
way seemed long; and, when I| had to speak in answer 
to Richard, the speaking was as brief as might be. 
Unfortunately, just at this critical period, one of the 
loops that held the straps of Richard’s little portman- 
teau broke; and it became necessary (just before we 
overtook Mr. Bailey) for me to fasten the portmanteau 
on before me, upon my saddle. This, which was not 
the work of more than five minutes, would, had I had 
a breakfast, have been nothing at all, and, indeed, 
matter of laughter. But, now, it was something. It 
was his “fault” for capering and jerking about “so.” 
I jumped off, saying, “Here! VIl carry it myself.” 
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And then I began to take off the remaining strap, 
pulling, with great violence and in great haste. Just 
at this time, my eyes met his, in which | saw great 
surprise; and, feeling the just rebuke, feeling heartily 
ashamed of myself, I instantly changed my tone and 
manner, cast the blame upon the saddler, and talked 
of the effectual means which we would take to prevent 
the like in future. 

Now, if such was the effect produced upon me by 
the want of food for only two or three hours; me, 
who had dined well. the day before and eaten toast 
and butter the over-night; if the missing of only one 
breakfast, and that, too, from my own whim, while I 
had money in my pocket, to get one at any public- 
house, and while I could get one only for asking for at 
any farm-house; if the not having breakfasted could, 
and under such circumstances, make me what you 
call “cross” to a child like this, whom I must necess- 
arily love so much, and to whom I never speak but in 
the very kindest manner; if this mere absence of a 
breakfast could thus put me out of temper, how great 
are the allowances that we ought to make for the poor 
creatures, who, in this once happy and now miserable 
country, are doomed to lead a life of constant labour 
and of half-starvation. I suppose, that, as we rode 
away from the cottage, we gnawed up, between us, a 
pound of bread, and a quarter of a pound of cheese. 
Here was about five-pence worth at present prices. 
Even this, which was only a mere snap, a mere stay- 
stomach, for us, would, for us two, come to 3s. a week 
all but a penny. How, then, gracious God! is a 
labouring man, his wife, and, perhaps, four or five 
small children, to exist upon 8s. or 9s. a week! Aye, 
and to find house-rent, clothing, bedding and fuel out 
of it? Richard and I ate here, at this snap, more, 
and much more, than the average of labourers, their 
wives and children, have to eat in a whole day, and 
that the labourer has to work on too! 

Just after we had finished the bread and cheese, 
we crossed the turnpike road that goes from Basing- 
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stoke to Stockbridge; and Mr. Bailey had told us, 
that we were then to bear away to our right, and go 
to the end of a wood (which we saw one end of), and 
keep round with that wood, or coppice, as he called it, 
to our left, but we, seeing Beacon-Hill more to the 
left, and resolving to go, as nearly as possible, 
in a straight line to it, steered directly over the fields ; 
that is to say, pieces of ground from 30 to 100 acres 
ineach. But, a hill, which we had to go over, had 
here hidden from our sight a part of this ‘ coppice,” 
which consists, perhaps, of 150 or 200 acres, and 
which we found sweeping round, in a crescent-like 
form so far, from towards our left, as to bring our 
land-mark over the coppice at about the mid-length of 
the latter. Upon this discovery we slackened sail; 
for this coppice might be a mile across; and though 
the bottom was sound enough, being a coverlet of 
flints upon a bed of chalk, the underwood was too 
high and too thick for us to face, being, as we were, 
at so great a distance from the means of obtaining a 
fresh supply of clothes. Our leather leggings would 
have stood anything; but, our coats were of the 
common kind; and before we saw the other side of 
coppice we should, 1 dare say, have been as ragged 
as forest-ponies in the month of March. 

In this dilemma I stopped, and looked at the 
coppice. Luckily two boys, who had been cutting 
sticks (to sell,I1 dare say, at least I hope so), made 
their appearance, at about half a mile off, on the side 
for the coppice. Richard galloped off to the boys, 
from whom he found, that, in one part of the coppice, 
there was a road cut across, the point of entrance 
into which road they explained to him. This was to 
us, what the discovery of a canal across the isthmus 
of Darien would be to a ship in the Gulf of Mexico, 
wanting to get into the Pacific without doubling Cape 
Horn. A beautiful road we found it. I should 
suppose the best part of a mile long, perfectly straight, 
the surface sound and smooth, about eight feet wide, 
the whole length seen at once, and, when you are at 
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one end, the other end seeming to be hardly a yard 
wide. When we got about half way, we found a road 
that crossed this. These roads are, I suppose, cut for 
the hunters. They are very pretty, at any rate, and 
we found this one very convenient; for it cut our way 
short by a full half mile. 

From this coppice, to Whitchurch, is not more 
than about four miles, and we soon reached it, 
because here you begin to descend into the vale, in 
which this little town lies, and through which there 
runs that stream, which turns the mill of ’Squire 
Portal, and which mill makes the Bank of England 
Note-Paper! Talk of the Thames and the Hudson, 
with their forests of masts; talk of the Nile and the 
Delaware, bearing the food of millions on their 
bosoms; talk of the Ganges and the Mississippi 
sending forth over the world their silks and their 
cottons: talk of the Rio de la Plata and the other 
rivers, their beds pebbled with silver and gold and 
diamonds. What, as to their effect on the condition 
of mankind, as to the virtues, the vices, the enjoy- 
ments and the sufferings of men; what are all these 
rivers put together, compared with the river of Whit- 
church, which a man of threescore may jump across 
dry-shod, which moistens a quarter of a mile wide of 
poor, rushy meadow, which washes the skirts of the 
park and game preserves of that bright patrician, who 
wedded the daughter of Hanson, the attorney and 
late solicitor to the Stamp-Office, and which is, to look 
at it, of far less importance than any gutter in the 
Wen! Yet, this river, by merely turning a wheel, 
which wheel sets some rag-tearers and grinders and 
washers and re-compressers in motion, has produced 
a greater effect on the condition of men, than has 
been produced on that condition by all the other 
rivers, all the seas, all the mines and all the contin- 
ents in the world. The discovery of America, and the 
consequent discovery and use of vast quantities of 
silver and gold, did, indeed, produce great effects on 
the nations of Europe. They changed the value of 
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money, and caused, as all such changes must, a trans- 
fer of property, raising up new families and pulling 
down old ones, a transfer very little favourable either 
to morality, or to real and substantial liberty. But 
this cause worked slowly; its consequences came on 
by slow degrees; it made a transfer of property, but it 
made that transfer in so small a degree, and it left 
the property quite in the hands of the new possessor 
for so long a time, that the effect was not violent, and 
was not, at any rate, such as to uproot possessors by 
whole districts, as the hurricane uproots the forests. 
Not so the product of the little sedgy rivulet of 
Whitchurch! It has, in the short space of a hundred 
and thirty-one years, and, indeed, in the space of the 
last forty, caused greater changes as to property than 
had been caused by all other things put together in 
the long course of seven centuries, though, during that 
course there had been a sweeping, confiscating 
Protestant reformation. Let us look back to the 
place where I started, on this present rural ride. 
Poor old Baron Maseres, succeeded at Reigate, by 
little Parson Fellowes, and at Betchworth (three 
miles on my road) by Kendrick, is no bad instance to 
begin with; for, the Baron was nobly descended, 
though from French ancestors. At Albury, fifteen 
miles on my road, Mr. Drummond (a banker) is in the 
seat of one of the Howards, and, close by, he has 
bought the estate, just pulled down the house, and 
blotted out the memory of the Godschalls. At Chil- 
worth, two miles further down the same vale, and 
close under St. Martha’s Hill Mr. Tinkler, a powder- 
maker, (succeeding Hill, another powder-maker, who 
had been a breeches-maker at Hounslow) has got the 
old mansion and the estate of the old Duchess of 
Marlborourgh, who frequently resided inwhat was then 
a large quadrangular mansion, but the remains of 
which now serve as out farm-buildings and a farm- 
house, which I found inhabited by a poor labourer 
and his family, the farm being in the hands of the 
powder-maker, who does not find the once noble seat 
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good enough for him. Coming on to Waverley 
Abbey, there is Mr. Thompson, a merchant, succeed- 
ing the Orby Hunters and Sir Robert Rich. Close 
adjoining, Mr. Laing, a West India dealer of some 
sort, has stepped inio the place of the lineal descend- 
ants of Sir William Temple. At Farnham the park 
and palace remain in the hands of a Bishop of Win- 
chester, as they have done for about eight hundred 
years: but why is this? Because they are public 
property; because they cannot, without express laws, 
be transferred. Therefore the product of the rivulet 
of Whitchurch has had no effect upon the ownership 
of these, which are still in the hands of a Bishop of 
Winchester; not of a William of Wykham, to be 
sure; but still, in those of a bishop, at any rate. 
Coming on to old Alresford (twenty miles from Farn- 
ham) Sheriff, the son of a Sheriff, who was a Com- 
missary in the American war, has succeeded the 
Gages. Two miles further on, at Abbotston (down on 
the side’of the Itchen) Alexander Baring has succeeded 
the heirs and successors of the Duke of Bolton, the 
remains of whose noble mansion I once saw here. 
Not above a mile higher up, the same Baring has, at 
the Grange, with its noble mansion, park and estate, 
succeeded the heirs of Lord Northington; and, at only 
about two miles further, Sir Thomas Baring, at 
Stratton Park, has succeeded the Russells in the 
ownership of the estates of Stratton and Michel- 
dover, which were once the property of Alfred the 
Great! Stepping back, and following my road, down 
by the side of the meadows of the beautiful river 
Itchen, and coming to Easton, I look across. to 
Martyr’s Worthy, and there see (as I observed before) 
the Ogles succeeded by a general or a colonel, some- 
body; but who, or whence, I cannot learn. 

This is all in less than four score miles, from 
Reigate even to this place, where I now am. Oh! 
mighty rivulet of Whitchurch! All our properties, 
all our laws, all our manners, all our minds, you have 
changed! This, which I have noticed, has all taken 
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place within forty, and, most of it, within ¢en years. 
The small gentry, to about the third rank upwards 
(considering there to be five ranks from the smallest 
gentry up to the greatest nobility), are all gone, 
nearly to a man, and the small farmers along with 
them. The Barings alone have, I should think, 
swallowed up thirty or forty of these small gentry 
without perceiving it. They, indeed, swallow up the 
biggest race of all; but, innumerable small fry slip 
down unperceived, like caplins down the throats of 
the sharks, while these latter feel only the codfish. 
It frequently happens, too, that a big gentleman or 
nobleman, whose estate has been big enough to 
resist for a long while, and who has swilled up many 
caplin-gentry, goes down the throat of the loan- 
dealer with all the caplins in his belly. 

Thus the Whitchurch rivulet goes on, shifting 
property from hand to hand. The big, in order to 
save themselves from being “ swallowed up quick” (as 
we used to be taught to say, in our Church Prayers 
against Buonaparte), make use of their voices to get, 
through place, pension, or sinecure, something back 
fromthe taxers. Others of them fall in love with the 
daughters and widows of paper-money people, big 
brewers, and the like; and sometimes their daughters 
fall in love with the paper-money people’s sons, or the 
fathers of those sons; and whether they be ¥ews or 
not, seems to be little matter with this all-subduing 
passion of love. But the small gentry have no 
resource. While war lasted, “glorious war,” there 
was aresource; but zow, alas! not only is there nowar, 
but there is no hope of war; and, not a few of them 
will actually come to the parish-book. There is no 
place for them in the army, church, navy, customs, 
excise, pension-list, or any where else. All these are 
now wanted by “their betters.” A stock-jobber’s 
family will not look at such penniless things. So 
that while they have been the active, the zealous, the 
efficient instruments, in compelling the working 
classes to submit to half-starvation, they have, at any 
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rate been brought to the most abject ruin themselves; 
for which I most heartily thank God. The “harvest 
of war” is never to return without a total blowing up 
of the paper-system. Spain must belong to France, 
St. Domingo must pay her tribute. America must be 
paid for slaves taken away in war, she must have 
Florida, she must go on openly and avowedly making 
a navy for the purpose of humbling us; and all this, 
and ten times more, if France and America should 
choose; and yet, we can have no war, as long as the 
paper-system last; and, if that cease, then what is to 
come | 


Burghclere, 
Sunday Morning, 6th November. 


It has been fine all the week, until to-day, when we 
intended to set off for Hurstbourn-Tarrant, vulgarly 
called Uphusband, but the rain seems as if it would 
stop us. From Whitchurch to within two miles of 
this place, it is the same sort of country as between 
Winchester and Whitchurch. High, chalk bottom, 
open downs or large fields, with here and there a 
farm-house in a dell, sheltered by lofty trees, which, 
to my taste, is the most pleasant situation in the 
world. 

This has been, with Richard, one whole week of 
hare-hunting, and with me, three days and a half. 
The weather has been amongst the finest that I ever 
saw, and Lord Caernarvon’s preserves fill the country 
with hares, while these hares invite us to ride about 
and to see his park and estate, at this fine season of 
the year, in every direction. We are now on the 
north side of that Beacon-hill for which we steered 
last Sunday. This makes part of a chain of lofty 
chalk-hills and downs, which divides all the lower 
part of Hampshire from Berkshire, though, the 
ancient ruler, owner, of the former, took a little strip 
all along, on the flat, on this side of the chain, that in 
order, | suppose, to make the ownership of the hills 
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themselves the more clear of all dispute; just as the 
owner of a field-hedge and bank owns also the ditch 
on his neighbour’s side. From these hills you look, 
at one view, over the whole of Berkshire, into Oxford- 
shire, Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, and you can see 
the Isle of Wight and the sea. On this north side 
the chalk soon ceases, the sand and clay begin, and 
the oak-woods cover a great part of the surface. 
Amongst these is the farm-house, in which we are, 
and from the warmth and good fare of which we do 
not mean to stir, until we can do it without the 
chance of a wet skin. 

The weather is clearing up; our horses are saddled, 
and we are off. 


Easton, near Winchester, 
Wednesday Evening, 9th Nov. 


I intended to go from Uphusband to Stonehenge, 
thence to Old Sarum, and thence through the New 
Forest, to Southampton and Botley, and thence 
across into Sussex, to see Up-Park and Cowdry 
House. But, then, there must be no loss of time: I 
must adhere to a certain route as strictly as a regi- 
ment on a march. I had written the route: and 
Laverstock, after seeing Stonehenge and Old Sarum, 
was to be the resting-place of yesterday (Tuesday) ; 
but when it came, it brought rain with it after a 
white frost on Monday. It was likely to rain again 
to-day. It became necessary to change the route, as 
I must get to London by a certain day; and as the 
first day, on the new route, brought us here. 

I had been three times at Uphusband before, and 
had, as my readers will, perhaps, recollect, described 
the bourn here, or the brook. It has, in general, no 
water at all in it, from August to March. There is 
the bed of a little river; but no water. In March, or 
thereabouts, the water begins to boil up, in thousands 
upon thousands of places, in the little narrow 
meadows, just above the village; that is to say a 
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little higher up the valley. When the chalk hills are 
full; when the chalk will hold no more water; then 
it comes out at the lowest spots near these immense 
hills and becomes a rivulet first, and then a river. 
But, until this visit to Uphusband (or Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, as the map calls it), little did I imagine, that 
this rivulet, dry half the year, was the head of the 
river Teste, which, after passing through Stockbridge 
and Romsey, falls into the sea near Southampton. 

We had to follow the bed of this river to Bourne; 
but there the water begins to appear; and it runs all 
the year long about a mile lower down. Here it 
crosses Lord Portsmouth’s out-park, and our road 
took us the same way to the village called Down 
Husband, the scene (as the broad-sheet tells us) of so 
many of that Noble Lord’s ringing and cart-driving 
exploits. Here we crossed the London and Andover 
road, and leaving Andover to our right and Whit- 
church to our left, we came on to Long Parish, where 
crossing the water, we came up again on that high 
country, which continues all across to Winchester. 
After passing Bullington, Sutton, and Wonston, we 
veered away from Stoke-Charity, and came across 
the fields to the high down, whence you see Win- 
chester, or rather the Cathedral; for, at this distance, 
you can distinguish nothing else clearly. 

As we had to come to this place, which is three 
miles up the river Itchen from Winchester, we crossed 
the Winchester and Basingstoke road at King’s 
Worthy. This brought us, before we crossed the. 
river, along through Martyr’s Worthy, so long the 
seat of the Ogles, and now, as I observed in my last 
Register, sold to a general, or colonel. These Ogles 
had been deans, I believe; or prebends, or something 
of that sort: and the one that used to live here had 
been, and was when he died, an “admiral.” However, 
this last one, “ Sir Charles,” the loyal address mover, 
is my man for the present. We saw, down by the 
water-side, opposite to “ Sir Charles’s” late family 
mansion, a beautiful strawberry garden, capable of 
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being watered by a branch of the Itchen which comes 
close by it, and which is, | suppose, brought there on 
purpose. Just by, on the greensward, under the 
shade of very fine trees, is an alcove, wherein to sit 
to eat the strawberries, coming from the little garden 
just mentioned, and met by bowls of cream coming 
from a little milk-house, shaded by another clump a 
little lower down the stream. What delight! What 
a terrestrial paradise! “Sir Charles” might be very 
frequently in this paradise, while that Sidmouth, 
whose Bill he so applauded, had many men shut up in 
loathsome dungeons! Ah, well! “ Sir Charles,” those 
very men may, perhaps, at this moment, envy neither 
you nor Sidmouth; no, nor Sidmouth’s son and heir, 
even though Clerk of the Pells. At any rate, it is not 
likely that “Sir Charles” will sit again in this 
paradise, contemplating another loyal address, to 
carry to a county meeting ready engrossed on parch- 
ment, to be presented by Fleming and supported by 
Lockhart and the ‘“‘ Hampshire Parsons.” 

The water in the Itchen is, they say, famed for its 
clearness. As | was crossing the river the other day, 
at Avington, I told Richard to look at it, and I asked 
him if he did not think it very clear. I now find, that 
this has been remarked by very ancient writers. I 
see, ina newspaper just received, an account of 
dreadful fires in New Brunswick. It is curious, that, 
in my Register of the 29th October (dated from 
Chilworth in Surrey,) I should have put a question, 
relative to the White-Clover, the Huckleberries, or 
the Raspberries, which start up after the burning 
down of woods in America, These fires have been at 
two places which I saw when there were hardly any 
people in the whole country; and, if there never had 
been any people there to this day, it would have been 
a good thing for England. 


Ue 
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Petersfield, Friday Evening, 
11th November. 


We lost another day at Easton; the whole of 
yesterday, it having rained the whole day; so that we 
could not have come an inch but in the wet. We 
started, therefore, this morning, coming through the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Park, at Avington, which is 
close by Easton, and on the same side of the Itchen. 
This is a very beautiful place. The house is close 
down at the edge of the meadow land; there isa lawn 
before it, and a pond, supplied by the Itchen, at the 
end of the lawn, and bounded by the park on the other 
side. The high road, through the park, goes very 
near to this water; and we saw thousands of wild- 
ducks in the pond, or sitting round on the green edges 
of it, while, on one side of the pond, the hares and 
pheasants were moving about upon a gravel walk on 
the side of a very fine plantation. We looked down 
upon all this from a rising ground, and the water, 
like a looking-glass, showed us the trees, and even 
the animals. This is certainly one of the very 
prettiest spots in the world. The wild water-fowl 
seem to take particular delight in this place. There 
are a great many. at Lord Carnarvon’s; but, there 
the water is much larger, and the ground and wood 
about it comparatively rude and coarse. Here, at 
Avington, every thing is in such beautiful order; the 
lawn, before the house, is of the finest green, and 
most neatly kept; and, the edge of the pond (which 
is of several acres) is as smooth as if it formed part 
of a bowling-green. To see so many wild-fowl, in a 
situation where every thing is in the parterre-order, 
has a most pleasant effect on the mind; and Richard 
and I, like Pope’s cock in the farm-yard, could not 
help thanking the Duke and Duchess for having 
generously made such ample provision for our pleasure 
and that, too, merely to please us as we were passing | 
along. Now, this is the advantage of going about on 
horseback.. On foot, the fatigue is too great, and 
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you go too slowly, In any sort of carriage, you 
cannot get into the real country places. To travel in 
stage coaches is to be hurried along by force, in a box, 
with an air-hole in it, and constantly exposed to broken 
limbs, the danger being much greater than that of 
ship-board, and the noise much more disagreeable, 
while the company is frequently not a great deal more 
,to one’s liking. 

From this beautiful spot we had to mount gradually 
the downs to the southward; but it is impossible to 
quit the vale of the Itchen without one more look 
back at it. To form a just estimate of its real value, 
and that of the lands near it, it is only necessary to 
know, that, from its source, at Bishop’s Sutton, this 
river has, on its two banks, in the distance of nine 
miles (before it reaches Winchester) thirteen parish 
churches. There must have been some people to 
erect these churches. It is not true, then, that Pitt 
and George III. created the English nation, notwith- 
standing all that the Scotch feelosofers are ready to 
swear about the matter. In short, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any rational man, that in the 
time of the Plantagenets England was, out of all 
comparison, more populous than it is now. 

When we began to get up towards the Downs, we, 
to our great surprise, saw them covered with Szow. 
“Sad times coming on for poor Sir Glory,” said I to 
Richard. “Why?” said Dick. It was too cold to 
talk much; and, besides, a great sluggishness in his 
horse made us both rather serious. The horse had 
been too hard ridden at Burghclere, and had got cold. 
This made us change our route and again instead of go- 
ing over the downs towards Hambledon, in our way to 
see the park and the innumerable hares and pheasants 
of Sir Harry Featherstone, we pulled away more to 
the left, to go through Bramdean, and so on to 
Petersfield, contracting greatly our intended circuit. 
And, besides, I had never seen Bramdean, the spot on 
which, it is said, Alfred fought his last great and 
glorious battle with the Danes. . A fine country for 
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a battle, sure enough! We stopped at the village to 
bait our horses; and, while we were in the public- 
house, an Exciseman came and rummaged it all over 
taking an account of the various sorts of liquor in it, 
having the air of a complete master of the premises, 
while a very pretty and modest girl waited on him to 
produce the divers bottles, jars, and kegs. I wonder 
whether Alfred had a thought of any thing like this 
when he was clearing England from her oppressors ? 
A little to our right, as we came along, we left the 
village of Kimston, where Squire Greeme once lived, as 
was before related. Here, too, lived a Squire Ridge, a 
famous fox hunter, at a great mansion, now used asa 
farm-house; and it is curious enough, that this ’Squire’s 
son-in-law, one Gunner, an attorney at Bishop’s Walt- 
ham, is steward to the man who now owns the estate. 
Before we got to Petersfield, we called at an old 
friend’s and got some bread and cheese and small 
beer, which we preferred to strong. In approaching 
Petersfield we began to descend from the high chalk- 
country, which (with the exception of the valleys of 
the Itchen and the Teste) had lasted us from Up- 
husband (almost the north-west point of the county) 
to this place, which is not far from the south-east 
point of it. Here we quit flint and chalk and downs, 
and take to sand, clay, hedges, and coppices; and 
here, on the verge of Hampshire, we begin again to 
see those endless little bubble-formed hills that we 
before saw round the foot of Hindhead. We have 
got in in very good time, and got, at the Dolphin, 
good stabling for our horses. The waiters and people 
at inns look so hard at us to see us so liberal as to 
horse-feed, fire, candle, beds, and room, while we are 
so very very sparing in the article of drink! They 
seem to pity our taste. I hear people complain of the 
“exorbitant charges” at inns; but, my wonder always 
is, how the people can live with charging so little. 
Except in one single instance, I have uniformly, since 
I have been from home, thought the charges too low 
for people to live by. 
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RURAL RIDE FROM PETERSFIELD TO KENSINGTON. 


Petworth, 
Saturday, 12th Nov. 1825. 


I was at this town in the summer of 1823, when I 
crossed Sussex from Worth to Huntingdon, in my 
way to Titchfield in Hampshire. We came this 
morning from Petersfield, with an intention to cross 
to Horsham, and go thence to Worth, and then into 
Kent; but Richard’s horse seemed not to be fit for 
so strong a bout, and therefore we resolved to bend 
our course homewards, and first of all, to fall back 
upon our resources at Thursley, which we intend 
to reach to-morrow, going through North Chapel, 
Chiddingfold, and Brook. 

At about four miles from Petersfield, we passed 
through a village, called Rogate. Just before we came 
to it, I asked a man who was hedging on the side of 
the road, how much he got a day. He said, ls. 6d.: 
and he told me that the allowed wages was 7d. a day 
for the man and a gallon loaf a week for the rest of his 
family; that is to say, one pound and two and a 
quarter ounces of bread for each of them; and 
nothing more! And this, observe, is one-third short 
of the bread allowance of gaols, to say nothing of the 
meat and clothing and lodging of the inhabitants of 
gaols. If the man have full work; if he get his 
eighteen-pence a day, the whole nine shillings does 
not purchase a gallon loaf each for a wife and three 
children, and two gallon loaves for himself. In the 
gaols, the convicted felons have a pound and a half 
each of bread a day to begin with: they have some 
meat generally, and it has been found absolutely 
necessary to allow them meat when they work at the 
tread-mill. It is impossible to make them work at the 
tread-mill without it. However, let us take the bare 
allowance of bread allowed in the gaols. This allow- 
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ance is, for five people, fifty;two pounds and a half in 
the week; whereas, the man’s nine shillings will buy 
but fifty-two pounds of bread; and this, observe, is 
a vast deal better than the state of things in the 
north of Hampshire, where the day-labourer gets but 
eight shillings a week. I asked this man how much 
a day they gave to a young able man who had no 
family, and who was compelled to come to the parish- 
officers for work. Observe, that there are a great 
many young men in this situation, because the farmers 
will not employ single men at full wages, these full 
wages being wanted for the married man’s family, 
just to keep them alive according to the calculation 
that we have just seen. About the borders of the 
north of Hampshire, they give to these single men 
two gallon loaves a week, or, in money, two shillings 
and eight-pence, and nothing more. Here, in this 
part of Sussex, they give the single man seven-pence 
a day, that is to say, enough to buy two pounds and 
a quarter of bread for six days in the week, and as 
he does not work on the Sunday, there is no seven- 
pence allowed for the Sunday, and of course nothing 
to eat: and this is the allowance, settled by the 
magistrates, for a young, hearty, labouring man; and 
that, too, in the part of England where, 1 believe, 
they live better than in any other part of it. The 
poor creature here has seven-pence a day for six days 
in the week to find him food, clothes, washing, and 
lodging! It is just seven-pence, less than one half of 
what the meanest foot soldier in the standing army 
receives; besides that the latter has clothing, candle, 
fire, and lodging into the bargain! Well may we 
call our happy state of things the “ envy of surround- 
ing nations, and the admiration of the world!” We 
hear of the efforts of Mrs. Fry, Mr. Buxton, and 
numerous other persons, to improve the situation of 
felons in the gaols; but never, no never, do we catch 
them ejaculating one single pious sigh for these 
innumerable sufferers, who are doomed to become 


felons or to waste away their bodies by hunger. 
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When we came into the village of Rogate, I sawa 
little group of persons standing before a blacksmith’s 
shop. The church-yard was on the other side of the 
road, surrounded by a low wall. The earth of the 
church-yard was about four feet and a half higher 
than the common level of the ground round about 
it; and you may see, by the nearness of the church 
windows to the ground, that this bed of earth has 
been made by the innumerable burials that have taken 
place in it. The group, consisting of the blacksmith, 
the wheelwright, perhaps, and three or four others, 
appeared to me to be in a deliberative mood. So I 
said, looking significantly at the church-yard, “ It has 
taken a pretty many thousands of your fore-fathers 
to raise that ground up so high.” “Yes, Sir,” said 
one of them. “And,” said I, “for about nine hundred 
years those who built that church thought about 
religion very differently from what we do.” “Yes,” 
said another. “And,” said I, “do you think that all 
those who made that heap there are gone to the 
devil?”” I got no answer to this. “At any rate,” 
added I, “they never worked for a pound and a half 
of bread a day.” They looked hard at me, and then 
looked hard at one other; and I, having trotted off, 
looked round at the first turning, and saw them look- 
ing after us still. I should suppose that the church 
was built about seven or eight hundred years ago, 
that is to say, the present church; for the first 
church built upon this spot was, I dare say, erected 
more than a thousand years ago. If I had had time, 
I should have told this group, that, before the Pro- 
testant Reformation, the labourers of Rogate received 
fourpence a day from Michaelmas to Lady-day; five- 
pence a day from Lady-day to Michaelmas, except in 
harvest and grass-mowing time, when able labourers 
had seven-pence a day; and that, at this time, bacon 
was not so much as a halfpenny a pound: and, more- 
over, that the parson of the parish maintained out of 
the tithes all those persons in the parish that were 
reduced to indigence ,by means of old age or other 
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cause of inability to labour. I should have told them 
this, and, in all probability a great deal more, but I 
had not time; and, besides, they will have an oppor- 
tunity of reading all about it in my little book called 
the History of the Protestant Reformation. 

From Trotten we came to Midhurst, and, having 
baited our horses, went into Cowdry Park to see the 
ruins of that once noble mansion, from which the 
Countess of Salisbury (the last of the Plantagenets) 
was brought by the tyrant Henry the Eighth to be 
cruelly murdered, in revenge for the integrity and the 
other great virtues of her son, Cardinal Pole, as we 
have seen in Number Four, paragraph 115, of the 
“History of the Protestant Reformation.” This 
noble estate, one of the finest in the whole kingdom, 
was seized on by the king, after the possessor had 
been murdered on his scaffold. She had committed 
no crime. No crime was proved against her. The 
miscreant Thomas Cromwell, finding that no form of 
trial would answer his purpose, invented a new. mode 
of bringing people to their death; namely, a Bill, 
brought into Parliament, condemning her to death. 
The estate was then granted to a Sir Anthony Brown, 
who was physician to the king. By the descendants 
of this Brown, one of whom was afterwards created 
Lord Montague, the estate has been held to this day ; 
and Mr. Poyntz, who married the sole remaining 
heiress of this family, a Miss Brown, is now the 
proprietor of the estate, comprising, I believe, forty or 
jifty manors, the greater part of which are in this 
neighbourhood, some of them, however, extending 
more than twenty miles from the mansion. We 
entered the park through a great iron gate-way, part 
of which being wanting, the gap was stopped up by a 
hurdle. We rode down to the house and all round 
about and in amongst the ruins, now in part covered 
with ivy, and inhabited by innumerable starlings and 
jackdaws. The last possessor, was, I believe, that 
Lord Montague who was put an end to by the cele- 
brated nautical adventure on the Rhine along with the 
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brother of Sir Glory. These two sensible worthies 
took it into their heads to go down a place something 
resembling the waterfall of an overshot mill. They 
were drowned just as two young kittens or two young 
puppies would have been. And, as an instance of the 
truth that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, had 
it not been for this sensible enterprize, never would 
there have been a Westminster Rump to celebrate 
the talents and virtues of Westminster’s Pride and 
England’s Glory. It was this Lord Montague, I believe, 
who had this ancient and noble mansion completely 
repaired, and fitted up as a place of residence: anda 
few days, or a very few weeks, at any rate, after the 
work was completed, the house was set on fire (by 
accident, I suppose), and left nearly in the state in 
which it now stands, except that the ivy has grown 
up about it, and partly hidden the stones from our 
sight. You may see, however, the hour of the day or 
night at which the fire took place; for, there still 
remains the brass of the face of the clock, and the 
hand pointing to the hour. Close by this mansion, 
there runs a little river which runs winding away 
through the vallies, and at last falls into the Arun. 
After viewing the ruins, we had to return into the 
turnpike road, and then enter another part of the 
park, which we crossed, in order to go to Petworth. 
When you are in a part of this road through the park, 
you look down and see the house in the middle of a 
very fine valley, the distant boundary of which, to the 
south and south west, is the South Down Hills. 
Some of the trees here are very fine, particularly 
some most magnificent rows of the Spanish chestnut, 
I asked the people at Midhurst where Mr. Poyntz 
himself lived; and they told me at the lodge in the 
park, which lodge was formerly the residence of the 
head keeper. The land is very good about here. It 
is fine rich loam at top, with clay further down. It is 
good for all sorts of trees, and they seem to grow here 
very fast. 

We got to Petworth pretty early in the day. On 
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entering it you see the house of Lord Egremont, 
which is close up against the park-wall, and which 
wall bounds this little vale on two sides. There is a 
sort of town-hall here, and on one side of it there is 
the bust of Charles the Second, I should have thought ; 
but they tell me it is that of Sir William Wyndham, 
from whom Lord Egremont is descended. But there 
is another building much more capacious and magnifi- 
cent than the town-hall; namely, the Bridewell, which, 
from the modernness of its structure, appears to be 
one of those “wauste improvements, Ma’am,” which, 
distinguish this enlightened age. This structure vies, 
in point of magnitude, with the house of Lord 
Egremont itself, though that is one of the largest 
mansions in the whole kingdom. The Bridewell has 
a wall round it that I should suppose to be twenty feet 
high. This place was not wanted, when the labourer 
got twice as much instead of half as much as the 
common standing soldier. Here you see the true 
cause why the young labouring man is “ content” to 
exist upon 7d. a day, for six days in the week, and 
nothing for Sunday. Oh! we are a most free and 
enlightened people; our happy constitution in church 
and state has supplanted Popery and slavery; but we 
go toa Bridewell unless we quietly exist and work 
upon 7d. a day! 


Thursley, 
Sunday, 13th Nov. 


To our great delight we found Richard’s horse 
quite well this morning, and off we set for this place. 
The first part of our road, for about three miles and 
a half, was through Lord Egremont’s Park. The 
morning was very fine; the sun shining; a sharp 
frost after a foggy evening; the grass all white, the 
twigs of the trees white, the ponds frozen over; and 
everything looking exceedingly beautiful. The spot 
itself being one of the very finest in the world, not 
excepting, I dare say, that of the father of Saxe 
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Cobourg itself, who has, doubtless, many such fine 
places. 

In avery fine pond, not far from the house and close 
by the road, there are some little artificial islands, 
upon one of which I observed an arbutus loaded with 
its beautiful fruit (quite ripe) even more thickly than 
any one I ever saw even in America. There were, on 
the side of the pond, a most numerous and beautiful 
collection of water-fowl, foreign as well as domestic. 
I never saw so great a variety of water-fowl collected 
together in my life. They had been ejected from the 
water by the frost, and were sitting apparently in a 
state of great dejection: but this circumstance had 
brought them into a comparatively small compass; 
and we facing our horses about, sat and looked at 
them, at the pond, at the grass, at the house, till we 
were tired of admiring. Everything here is in the 
neatest and most beautiful state. Endless herds of 
deer, of all the varieties of colours; and, what adds 
greatly to your pleasure in such a case, you see 
comfortable retreats prepared for them in different 
parts of the woods. When we came to what we 
thought the end of the park, the gate-keeper told us 
that we should find other walls to pass through. We 
now entered upon woods, we then came to another 
wall, and there we entered upon farms to our right and 
to our left. At last we came to a third wall, and the 
gate in that let us out into the turnpike road. The 
gate-keeper here told us, that the whole enclosure 
was nine mtles round; and this, after all, forms, pro- 
bably, not a quarter part of what this nobleman 
possesses. And, is it wrong that one man should 
possess so much? By no means; but in my opinion 
it is wrong that a system should exist which compels 
this man to have his estate taken away from him 
unless he throw the junior branches of his family for 
maintenance upon the public. 

North Chapel is a little town in the Weald of Sussex 
where there were formerly post-chaises kept; but 
where there are none kept now. And here is another 
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complete revolution. In almost every country town 
the post-chaise houses have been lessened in number, 
and those that remain have become comparatively 
solitary and mean. The guests at inns are not now 
gentlemen, but bumpers, who, from being called (at the 
inns) “riders,” became “travellers,” and are now 
“commercial gentlemen,’ who go about in gigs, 
instead of on horseback, and who are in such numbers 
as to occupy a great part of the room in all the inns, 
in every part of the country. There are, probably, 
twenty thousand of them always out. The expense 
of this can be little short of fifteen millions a year, all 
to be paid by the country-people who consume the 
goods, and a large part of it to be drawn up to the 
Wen. 

When we came through Chiddingfold, the people 
were just going to church; and we saw a carriage and 
pair conveying an old gentleman and some ladies to 
the churchyard steps. Upon inquiry, we found that 
this was Lord Winterton, whose name, they told us, 
was Turnour. I thought I had heard of all the Lords, 
first or last; but, if I had ever heard of this one before, 
I had forgotten him. He lives down in the Weald, 
between the gunpowder establishments and Horsham, 
and has the reputation of being a harmless, good sort 
of man, and that being the case I was sorry to see 
that he appeared to be greatly afflicted with the gout, 
being obliged to be helped up the steps by a stout 
man. However, it is as broad, perhaps, as it is long: 
a man is not to have all the enjoyments of making the 
gout, and the enjoyments of abstinence too: that 
would not be fair play; and I dare say that Lord 
Winterton is just enough to be content with the 
consequences of his enjoyments. 

This Chiddingfold is a very pretty place. There is 
avery pretty and extensive green opposite the church ; 
and we were at the proper time of the day to perceive 
that the modern system of education had by no means 
overlooked this little village. We saw the schools 
marching towards the church in military order. Two 
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of them passed us on our road. The boys looked very 
hard at us, and I saluted them with “There’s brave 
boys, you’ll all be parsons or lawyers or doctors.” 
Another school seemed to be in a less happy state. 
The scholars were too much in uniform to have had 
their clothes purchased by their parents; and they 
looked, besides, as if a little more victuals and a little 
less education would have done as well. There were 
about twenty of them without one single tinge of red 
in their whole twenty faces. In short I never saw 
more deplorable looking objects since I was born. 
And can it be of any use to expend money in this sort 
of way upon poor creatures that have not half a 
bellyful of food? We had not breakfasted when we 
passed them. We felt, at that moment, what hunger 
was. We had some bits of bread and meat in our 
pockets, however; and these, which were merely 
intended as stay-stomachs, amounted, I dare say, to 
the allowance of any half dozen of these poor boys for 
the day. I could, with all my heart, have pulled the 
victuals out of my pocket and given it to them; but I 
did not like to do that which would have interrupted 
the march, and might have been construed into a sort 
of insult. To quiet my conscience, however, I gave a 
poor man that I met soon afterwards sixpence, under 
pretence of rewarding him for telling me the way to 
Thursley, which I knew as well as he, and which I had 
determined, in my own mind, not to follow. 

We had now come on the turnpike road from my 
Lord Egremont’s Park to Chiddingfold. I had made 
two or three attempts to get out of it, and to bear 
away to the north-west, to get through the oak-woods 
to Thursley; but I was constantly prevented by 
being told that the road which I wished to take would 
lead me to Haslemere. If you talk to ostlers, or 
landlords, or post-boys ; or, indeed, to almost anybody 
else, they mean by a road a turnpike road; and they 
positively will not talk to you about any other. Now, 
just after quitting Chiddingfold, Thursley lies over 
fine woods and coppices, in a north-west direction, or 
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thereabouts; and the Turnpike road, which goes 
from Petworth to Godalming, goes in a north-north- 
east direction. I was resolved, be the consequences 
what they might, not to follow the Turnpike road one 
single inch further; for I had not above three miles 
or thereabouts to get to Thursley, through the 
woods; and I had, perhaps, six miles at least to get 
to it the other way; but the great thing was to see 
the interior of these woods; to see the stems of the 
trees, as well as the tops of them. I saw a lane 
opening in the right direction; I saw indeed, that my 
horses must go up to their knees in clay; but | 
resolved to enter and go along that lane, and long 
before the end of my journey I found myself most 
amply compensated for the toil that I was about to 
encounter. But talk of toil! It was the horse that 
had the toil; and I had nothing to do but to sit upon 
his back, turn my head from side to side and admire 
the fine trees in every direction. Little bits of fields 
and meadows here and there, shaded all over, or 
nearly all over, by the surrounding trees. Here and 
there a labourer’s house buried in the woods. We 
had drawn out our luncheons and eaten them while 
the horses took us through the clay; but I stopped 
at a little house, and asked the woman, who looked 
very clean and nice, whether she would let us dine 
with her. She said “ Yes,” with all her heart, but 
that she had no place to put our horses in, and that 
her dinner would not be ready for an hour, when she 
expected her husband home from church. She said 
they had a bit of bacon and a pudding and some 
cabbage; but that she had not much bread in the 
house. She had only one child, and that was not 
very old, so we left her, quite convinced that my old 
observation is true, that people in the woodland 
countries are best off, and that it is absolutely 
impossible to reduce them to that state of starvation 
in which they are in the corn-growing part of the 
kingdom. Here is that great blessing, abundance of fuel 
at all times of the year, and particularly in the winter. 
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We came on for about a mile further in these 
clayey lanes, when we renewed our inquiries as to 
our course, as our road now seemed to point towards 
Godalming again. I asked a man how I should get 
to Thursley? He pointed to some fir-trees upon a 
hill, told me I must go by them, and that there was 
no other way. ‘ Where then,” said I, “is Thursley?’ 
He pointed with his hand, and said, “ Right over 
those woods; but there is no road there, and it is 
impossible for you to get through those woods.” 
“ Thank you,” said 1; “ but through those woods we 
mean to go.” Just at the border of the woods | 
saw a cottage. There must be some way to that 
cottage; and we soon found a gate that let us into a 
field, across which we went to this cottage. We 
there found an old man and a young one. Upon 
inquiry we found that it was posstble to get through 
these woods. Richard gave the old man threepence 
to buy a pint of beer, and 1 gave the young one a 
shilling to pilot us through the woods. These were 
oak-woods with underwood beneath; and there was 
a little stream of water running down the middle of 
the woods, the annual and long overflowings of which 
has formed a meadow sometimes a rod wide, and 
sometimes twenty rods wide, while the bed of the 
stream itself was the most serpentine that can 
possibly be imagined, describing, in many places, 
nearly a complete circle, going round for many rods 
together, and coming within a rod or two of a point 
that it had passed before. I stopped the man several 
times, to sit and admire this beautiful spot, shaded 
in great part by lofty and wide-spreading oak trees. 
We had to cross this brook several times, over bridges 
that the owner had erected for the convenience of 
the fox-hunters. At last, we came into an ash- 
coppice, which had been planted in regular rows, at 
about four feet distances, which had been once cut, 
and which was now in the state of six years’ growth. 
A road through it, made for the fox-hunters, was as 
straight as a line, and of so great a length, that, on 
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entering it, the further end appeared not to be a foot 
wide. Upon seeing this, I asked the man whom 
these coppices belonged to, and he told me to Squire 
Leech, at Lea. My surprise ceased, but my admira- 
tion did not. 

A piece of ordinary coppice ground, close adjoining 
this, and with no timber in it, and upon just the 
same soil (if there had been such a piece), would, at 
ten years’ growth, be worth, at present prices, 
from five to seven pounds the acre. This coppice, 
at ten years’ growth, will be worth twenty pounds 
the acre; and, at the next cutting, when the stems 
will send out so many more shoots, it will be worth 
thirty pounds the acre, I did not ask the question 
when I afterwards saw Mr. Leech, but, I dare say, 
the ground was trenched before it was planted; but, 
what is that expense when compared with the great, 
the permanent profit_of such an undertaking! And 
above all things, what a convenient species of 
property does a man here create. Here are no 
tenants’ rack, no anxiety about crops and seasons; 
the rust and the mildew never come here; a man 
knows what he has got, and he knows that nothing 
short of an earthquake can take it from him, unless, 
indeed, by attempting to vie with the stock-jobber in 
the expense of living, he enable the stock-jobber to 
come and perform the office of the earthquake. Mr. 
Leech’s father planted, I think it was, forty acres of 
such coppice in the same manner; and, at the same 
time, he sowed the ground with acorns. The acorns 
have become oak trees, and have begun and made 
great progress in diminishing the value of the ash, 
which have now to contend against the shade and 
the roots of the oak. For present profit, and, indeed, 
for permanent profit, it would be judicious to grub 
up the oak; but the owner has determined otherwise. 
He cannot endure the idea of destroying an oak 
wood. 

If such be the profit of planting ash, what would be 
the profit of planting locust, even for poles or stakes ? 
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The locust would outgrow the ash, as we have seen 
in the case of Mr. Gunter’s plantation, more than 
three to one. I am satisfied that it will do this upon 
any soil, if you give the trees fifteen years to grow in; 
and, in short, that the locusts will be trees when the 
ash are merely poles, if both are left to grow up in 
single stems. If in coppice, the locust will make as 
good poles; I mean as large and as long poles in six 
years, as the ash will in ten years: to say nothing of 
the superior durability of the locust. I have seen 
locusts, at Mr. Knowles’s, at Thursley, sufficient for 
a hop-pole, for an ordinary hop-pole, with only five 
years’ growth in them, and leaving the last year’s 
growth to be cut off, leaving the top of the pole three 
quarters of an inch through. There is nothing that 
we have ever heard of, of the timber kind, equal to 
this in point of quickness of growth. In parts of the 
country where hop-poles are not wanted, espalier 
stakes, wood for small fencing, hedge stakes, hurdle 
stakes, fold-shores, as the people call them, are always 
wanted; and is it not better to have a thing that will last 
twenty years, than a thing that will last only three ? 
I know of no English underwood which gives a hedge 
stake to last even two years. 1 should think that a 
very profitable way of employing the locust would be 
this. Plant a coppice, the plants two feet apart. 
Thus planted, the trees will protect one another 
against the wind. Keep the side shoots pruned off. 
At the end of six years, the coppice, if well planted 
and managed, will be, at the very least, twenty feet 
high to the tips of the trees. Not if the grass and 
weeds are suffered to grow up to draw all the moisture 
up out of the ground, to keep the air from the young 
plants, and to intercept the gentle rains and the dews; 
but, trenched ground, planted carefully, and kept 
clean; and always bearing in mind that hares and 
rabbits and young locust trees will mever live 
together; for the hares and rabbits will not only bite 
them off; but will gnaw them down to the ground, 
and, when they have done that, will scratch away the 
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ground to gnaw into the very root. A gentleman 
bought some locust trees of me last year, and brought 
me a dismal account in the summer of their being all 
dead; but I have since found that they were all eaten 
up by the hares. He saw some of my refuse; some 
of those which were too bad to send to him, which 
were a great deal higher than his head. His ground 
was as good as mine, according to his account; but 
I have no hares to fight against; or else mine would 
have been all dead too. 

[ say, then, that a locust plantation, in pretty good 
land, well managed, would be twenty feet high in 
six years; suppose it, however, to be only fifteen, there 
would be, at the bottom, wood to make two locust 
PINS for ship-building ; two locust pins at the bottom 
of each tree. Two at the very least; and here would 
be twenty-two thousand locust pins to the acre, 
probably enough for the building of a seventy-four 
gun ship. These pins are about eighteen inches long, 
and, perhaps, an inch and half through; and there is 
this surprising quality in the wood of the locust, that 
it is just as hard and as durable at five or six years’ 
growth as it is at fifty years’ growth. Of which I can 
produce an abundance of instances. The stake which 
I brought home from America, and which is now at 
Fleet-street, had stood as a stake for about eight and 
twenty years, as certified to me by Judge Mitchell, 
of North Hampstead in Long Island, who gave me 
the stake, and who said to me at the time, ‘“‘ Now aré 
you really going to take that crooked miserable stick 
to England!” Now it is pretty well known, at least, 
I have been so informed, that our Government have 
sent to America in consequence of my writings about 
the locust, to endeavour to get locust pins for the navy. 
I have been informed that they have been told that 
the American Government has bought them all up: 
Be this as it may, I know that a waggon load of these 
pins is, in America itself, equal in value to a waggon load 
of barrels of the finest flour. This being undeniable, 
and the fact being undeniable that we can grow locust 
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pins here, that I can take a seed to-day, and say that 
it shall produce two pins in seven years’ time, will it 
not become an article of heavy accusation against the 
Government if they neglect even one day to set about 
tearing up their Scotch firs and larches in Wolmer 
Forest and elsewhere, and putting locust trees in their 
stead, in order, first to provide this excellent material 
for ship-building; and next to have some fine planta- 
tionsinthe Holt Forest, Wolmer Forest,the NewForest, 
the Forest of Dean, and elsewhere, the only possible 
argument against doing which being, that I may 
possibly take a ride round amongst their plantations, 
and that it may be everlastingly recorded that it was 
I who was the cause of the Government’s adopting 
this wise and beneficial measure ? 

I am disposed to believe, however, that the Govern- 
ment will not be brutish enough, obstinately to reject 
the advice given to them on this head, it being observed, 
however, that I wish to have no hand in their pro- 
ceedings, directly or indirectly. I can sell all the 
trees that I have for sale to other customers. Let 
them look out for themselves; and, as to any reports 
that their creatures may make upon the subjects I 
shall be able to produce proofs enough that such 
reports, if unfavourable, are false. I wrote, in a 
Register from Long Island, that I could if I would 
tell insolent Castlereagh, who was for making English- 
men dig holes one day and fill them up the next, how 
he might profitably put something into those holes, but 
that I would not tell him as long as the Borough- 
mongers should be in the state in which they then 
were. They are no longer in that state, I thank 
God. There has been no positive law to alter their 
state, but it is manifest that there must be such law 
before it be long. Events are working together to 
make the country worth living in, which, for the 
great body of the people, is at present hardly the 
case. Above all things in the world, it is the duty 
of every man, who has it in his power, to do what he 
can to promote the creation of materials for the 
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building of ships in the best manner; and it is now 
a fact of perfect notoriety, that, with regard to the 
buiiding of ships, it cannot be done in the best manner 
without the assistance of this sort of wood. 

I have seen a specimen of the locust wood used in 
the making of furniture. I saw it in the posts of a 
bed-stead; and any thing more handsome I never 
saw in my life. I had used it myself in the making 
of rules; but I never saw it in this shape before. It 
admits of a polish nearly as fine as that of box. It 
is a bright and beautiful yellow. And in bedsteads, 
for instance, it would last for ever, and would not 
become loose at the joints, like oak and other perish- 
able wood; because, like the live oak and the red 
cedar, no worm or insect ever preys upon it. There 
is no fear of the quantity being too great. It would 
take a century to make as many plantations as are 
absolutely wanted in England. It would be a pro- 
digious creation of real and solid wealth. Not such 
a creation as that of paper money, which only takes 
the dinner from one man and gives it to another, 
which only gives an unnatural swell to a city or a 
watering place by beggaring a thousand villages; but 
it would be a creation of money’s worth things. 
Let any man go and look at a farm-house that was 
built a hundred years ago. He will find it, though 
very well built with stone or brick, actually falling to 
pieces, unless very frequently repaired, owing entirely 
to the rotten wood in the window-sills, the door-sills, 
the plates, the pins, the door frames, the window 
frames, and all those parts of the beams, the joists, 
and the rafters, that come in contact with the rain 
or the moisture. The two parts of a park paling 
which give way first, are, the parts of the post that 
meet the ground, and the pins which hold the rails 
to the post. Both these rot long before the paling 
rots. Now, all this is avoided by the use of locust 
as sills, as joists, as posts, as frames, and as pins. 
Many a roof has come down merely from the rotting 
of the pins. The best of spine oak is generally pet 
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for these pins. But after a time, the air gets into 
the pin-hole. The pin rots from the moist air, it 
gives way, the wind shakes the roof, and down it 
comes, or, it swags, the wet gets in, and the house 
is rotten. In ships, the pins are the first things that 
give way. Many a ship would last twenty years after 
it is broken up, if put together with locust pins. | 
am aware that some readers will become tired of 
this subject; and, nothing but my conviction of its 
being of the very first importance to the whole 
kingdom could make me thus dwell upon it. 

We got to Thursley after our beautiful ride through 
Mr. Leech’s coppices, and the weather being pretty 
cold, we found ourselves most happily situated here 
by the side of an American fireplace, making extremely 
comfortable a room which was formerly amongst the 
most uncomfortable in the world. This is another of 
what the malignant parsons call Cobbett’s Quackeries. 
But my real opinion is that the whole body of them, 
all put together, have never, since they were born, 
conferred so much benefit upon the country, as I 
have conferred upon it by introducing this fire-place. 
Mr. Judson of Kensington, who is the manufacturer 
of them, tells me that he has a great demand, which 
gives me much pleasure; but really, coming to 
conscience, no man ought to sit by one of these fire- 
places that does not go the full length with me both 
in politics and religion. It is not fair for them to 
enjoy the warmth without subscribing to the doctrines 
of the giver of the warmth. However, as I have 
nothing to do with Mr. Judson’s affair, either as to 
the profit or the loss, he must sell the fire-places to 
whomsoever he pleases, 


Kensington, 
Sunday, 20th Nov. 
Coming to Godalming on Friday, where business 


kept us that night, we had to experience at the inn 
the want of our American fire-place. A large and 
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long room to sit in, with a miserable thing called a 
screen to keep the wind from our backs, with a 
smoke in the room half an hour after the fire was 
lighted, we, consuming a full bushel of coals in order 
to keep us warm, were not half so well off as we 
should have been in the same room, and without any 
screen, and with two gallons of coals, if we had our 
American fire-place. I gave the landlord my advice 
upon the subject, and he said he would go and look 
at the fire-place at Mr. Knowles’s. That was precisely 
one of those rooms which stand in absolute need of 
such a fire-place. It is, I should think, five-and-thirty 
or forty feet long, and pretty nearly twenty feet wide. 
I could sooner dine with a labouring man upon his 
allowance of bread, such as I have mentioned above, 
than I would, in winter time, dine in that room upon 
turbot and surloin of beef. An American fire-place, 
with a good fire in it, would make every part of that 
room pleasant to dine in the coldest day in winter. 
I saw a public-house drinking-room, where the owner 
has tortured his invention to get a little warmth for 
his guests, where he fetches his coals in a waggon 
from a distance of twenty miles or thereabouts, and 
where he consumes these coals by the bushel, to effect 
that which he cannot effect at all, and which he might 
effect completely with about a fourth part of the 
coals. 

It looked like rain on Saturday morning, we there- 
fore sent our horses on from Godalming to Ripley, 
and took a post-chaise to convey us after them. 
Being shut up in the post-chaise did not prevent me 
from taking a look at a little snug house stuck under 
the hill on the road sides just opposite the old chapel 
on St. Catherine’s-hill, which house was not there 
when I was-a boy. I found that this house is now 
occupied by the family Molyneux, for ages the owners 
of Losely Park, and on the out-skirts of which estate 
this house stands. The house at Losely is of great 
antiquity, and had, or perhaps has, attached to it the 
great manors of Godalming and Chiddingfold. I 
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believe that Sir Thomas More lived at Losely, or, at 
any rate, that the Molyneuxes are, in some degree. 
descended from him. The estate is, I fancy, theirs 
yet; but here they are, in this little house, while one 
Gunning (an East Indian, I believe) occupies the house 
of their ancestors. At Send, or Sutton, where Mr. 
Webb Weston inhabited, there is a Baron somebody, 
with a De before his name. The name is German or 
Dutch, I believe. How the Baron came there I know 
not; but as I have read his name amongst the $ustices 
of the Peace for the county of Surrey, he must have 
been born in England, or the law has been violated 
in making him a Justice of the Peace, seeing that no 
person not born a subject of the king, and a subject 
in this country too, can lawfully hold a commission 
under the crown, either civil or military. Nor is it law- 
ful for any man born abroad of Scotch or Irish parents, 
to hold such commission under the crown, though 
such commissions have been held, and are held, by 
persons who are neither natural born subjects of the 
king, nor born of English parents abroad. It should 
also be known and borne in mind by the people, that 
it is unlawful to grant any pension from the crown to 
any foreigner whatever. And no naturalization act 
can take away this disability. Yet the Whigs, as they 
call themselves, granted such pensions during the short 
time that they were in power. 

When we got to Ripley, we found the day very fine,. 
and we got upon our horses and rode home to dinner, 
after an absence of just one month, agreeably to our 
original intention, having seen a great deal of the 
country, having had a great deal of sport, and having,. 
I trust, laid in a stock of health for the winter, 
sufficient to enable us to withstand the suffocation of 
this smoking and stinking Wen. 

But, Richard and I have done something else, 
besides ride, and hunt, and course, and stare about us, 
during this month. He was eleven years old last 
March, and it was now time for him to begin to know 
something about letters and figures. He has learned 
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to work in the garden, and having been a good deal 
in the country, knows a great deal about farming 
affairs. He can ride any thing of a horse, and over 
any thing that a horse will go over. So expert at 
hunting, that his first teacher, Mr. Budd, gave the 
hounds up to his management in the field; but now 
he begins to talk about nothing but fox-hunting! That 
is adangerous thing. When he and | went from home 
| had business at Reigate. It was a very wet morning, 
and we went off long before the daylight in a post- 
chaise, intending to have our horses brought after us. 
He began to talk in anticipation of the sport he was 
going to have, and was very inquisitive as to the pro. 
bability of our meeting with fox-hounds, which gave 
me occasion to address him thus: “ Fox-hunting is a 
“very fine thing, and very proper for people to be 
‘engaged in, and it is very desirable to be able to ride 
‘‘ well and to bein at the death; but that is not ALL; 
“that is not every thing. Any fool can ride a horse, 
“and draw a cover; any groom or any stable-fellow, 
“who is as ignorant as the horse, can do these things ; 
“but, all gentlemen that go a fox-hunting [I hope God 
“‘will forgive me for the lie] are scholars, Richard. 
“It is not the riding, nor the scarlet coats, that make 
“them gentlemen; it is their scholarship.” What he 
thought I do not know; for he sat as mute as a fish, 
and I could not see his countenance. “So,” said I, 
“you must now begin to learn something, and you 
“must begin with arithmetic.” He had learned from 
mere play, to read, being first set to work of his own 
accord, to find out what was said about Thurtell, when 
all the world was talking and reading about Thurtell. 
That had induced us to give him Robinson Crusoe; 
and that had made him a passable reader. Then he 
had scrawled down letters and words upon paper, and 
had written letters to me, in the strangest way 
imaginable. His knowledge of figures he had acquired 
from the necessity of knowing the several numbers 
upon the barrels of seeds brought from America, and 
the numbers upon the doors of houses.. So that I had 
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pretty nearly a blank sheet of paper to begin upon; 
and I have always held it to be stupidity to the last 
degree to attempt to put book-learning into children 
who are too young to reason with. 

I began with a pretty long lecture on the utility of 
arithmetic; the absolute necessity of it, in order for 
us to make out our accounts of the trees and seeds 
that we should have to sell in the winter, and the utter 
impossibility of our getting paid for our pains unless 
we were able to make out our accounts, which 
accounts could not be made out unless we understood 
something about arithmetic. Having thus made him 
understand the utility of the thing, and given hima 
very strong instance in the case of our nursery affairs, 
1 proceeded to explain to him the meaning of the word 
arithmetic, the power of figures, according to the 
place they occupied. I then, for it was still dark, 
taught him to add a few figures together, I naming 
the figures one after another, while he, at the mention 
of each new figure said the amount, and if incorrectly 
he was corrected by me. When we had got a sum 
of about 24, I said now there is another line of figures 
on the left of this, and therefore you are to put down 
the 4 and carry 2. ‘What is carrying?” said he. I 
then explained to him the why and the wherefore of 
this, and he perfectly understood me at once. We 
then did several other little sums; and, by the time 
we got to Sutton, it becoming daylight, I took a pencil 
and set him a little sum upon paper, which, after 
making a mistake or two, he did very well. By the 
time we got to Reigate he had done several more, and _ 
at last, a pretty long one, with very few errors. We 
had business all day, and thought no more of our 
scholarship until we went to bed, and then we did, in 
our post-chaise fashion, a great many lines in 
arithmetic before we went to sleep. Thus we went 
on mixing our riding and hunting with our arithmetic, 
until we quitted Godalming, when he did a sum very 
nicely in multiplication of money, falling a little short 
of what I had laid out, which was to make him learn 
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the four rules in whole numbers first, and then in 
money, before I got home. 

_ Friends houses are not so good as inns for execut- 
ing a project like this; because you cannot very well 
be by yourself; and we slept but four nights at inns 
during our absence. So that we have actually stolen 
the time to accomplish this job, and Richard’s Journal 
records that he was more than fifteen days out of the 
thirty-one, coursing or hunting. Nothing struck me 
more than the facility, the perfect readiness with 
which he at once performed addition of money. 
There is a pence table which boys usually learn, and 
during the learning of which they usually get no 
small number of thumps. This table I found it 
wholly unnecessary to set him. I had written it for 
him in one of the leaves of his journal book. But, 
upon looking at it, he said, “1 don’t want this, be- 
“‘cause, you know, I have nothing to do but to divide 
“by twelve.” That is right, said I, you are a clever 
fellow, Dick; and I shut up the book. 

Now, when there is so much talk about education, 
let me ask how many pounds it generally costs parents 
to have a boy taught this much of arithmetic; how 
much time it costs also; and, which is a far more 
serious consideration, how much mortification, and 
very often how much loss of health, it costs the poor 
scolded broken-hearted child, who becomes dunder- 
headed and dull for all his life-time, merely because 
that has been imposed upon him as a task which he 
ought to regard as an object of pleasant pursuit. I 
never even once desired him to stay a moment from 
any other thing that he had a mind to go at. I just 
wrote the sums down upon paper, laid them upon the 
table, and left him to tackle them when he pleased. 
In the case of the multiplication-table, the learning 
of which is something of a job, and which it is absol- 
utely necessary to learn perfectly, I advised him to 
go up into his bed-room and read it twenty times 
over out loud every morning before he went a hunting, 
and ten times over every night after he came back, 
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till it all came as pat upon his lips as the names of 
persons that he knew. He did this, and at the end 
of about a week he was ready to set on upon multipli- 
cation. It is the irksomeness of the thing which is 
the great bar to learning of every sort. I took care 
not to suffer irksomeness to seize his mind for a 
moment, and the consequence was that which I have 
described. I wish clearly to be understood as ascrib- 
ing nothing to extraordinary natural ability. There 
are, as I have often said, as many sorts of men as 
there are of dogs; but, I do not pretend to be of any 
peculiarly excellent sort, and I have never discovered 
any indications of it. There are, to be sure, sorts that 
are naturally stupid; but, the generality of men are 
not so; and I believe that every boy of the same age, 
equally healthy, and brought up in the same manner, 
would (unless of one of the stupid kinds) learn in just 
the same sort of way; but, not if begun to be thumped 
at five or six years old, when the poor little things 
have no idea of the utility of any thing; who are 
hardly sensible beings, and have but just understand- 
ing enough to know that it will hurt them if they 
jump down a chalk pit. I am sure, from thousands 
of instances that have come under my own eyes, 
that to begin to teach children book-learning before 
they are capable of reasoning, is the sure and certain 
way to enfeeble their minds for life; and, if they have 
natural genius, to cramp, if not totally to destroy that 
genius. 

I think I shall be tempted to mould into a little 
book these lessons of arithmetic given to Richard. 
I think that a boy of sense, and of age equal to 
that of my scholar, would derive great profit from 
such a little book. It would not be equal to my 
verbal explanations, especially accompanied with the 
other parts of my conduct towards my scholar; but, 
at any rate, it would be plain; it would be what a 
boy could understand; it would encourage him by 
giving him a glimpse at the reasons for what he was 
doing: it would contain principles ; and the difference 
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between principles and rules is this, that the former 
are persuasions and the latter are commands. There 
is a great deal of difference between carrying 2 for 
such and such a reason, and earrying 2 because you 
must carry 2. You see boys that can cover reams of 
paper with figures, and do it with perfect correctness 
too; and at the same time, can give you not a single 
reason for any part of what they have done. Now 
this is really doing very little. The rule is soon for- 
. gotten, and then all is forgotten. It would be the 
same with a lawyer that understood none of the 
principles of law. As far as he could find and 
remember cases exactly similar in all their parts to 
the case which he might have to manage, he would 
be as profound a lawyer as any in the world; but, if 
there was the slightest difference between his case 
and the cases he had found upon record, there would 
be an end of his law. 

Some people will say, here is a monstrous deal of 
vanity and egotism; and if they will tell me, how 
such a story is to be told without exposing a man 
to this imputation, I will adopt their mode another 
time. I get nothing by telling the story. I should 
get full as much by keeping it to myself, but it may 
be useful to others, and therefore I tell it. Nothing 
is so dangerous as supposing that you have eight 
wonders of the world. I have no pretensions to any 
such possession. I look upon my boy as being like 
other boys in general. Their fathers can teach 
arithmetic as well as 1; and if they have not a mind 
to pursue my method, they must pursue their own. 
Let them apply to the outside of the head and to the 
back, if they like; let them bargain for thumps and 
the birch rod; it is their affair and not. mine. I 
never yet saw in my house a child that was afraid; 
that was in any fear whatever ; that was ever for a 
moment under any sort of apprehension, on account 
of the learning of any thing; and I never in my life 
gave a command, an order, a request, or even 
advice, to look into any book; and I am quite 
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satisfied that the way to make children dunces, tc 
make them detest books, and justify that detestation, 
is to tease thern and bother them upon the subject. 

As to the age at which children ought to begin to 
be taught, it is very curious, that, while I was 
at a friend’s house during my ride, I looked into, 
by mere accident, a little child’s abridgment of the 
History of England: a little thing about twice as big 
as a crown-piece. Even into this abridgment the 
historian had introduced the circumstance of Alfred’s 
father, who, “through a mistaken notion of kindness 
“to his son, had suffered him to live to the age of 
“twelve years without any attempt being made to give 
“him education.” How came this writer to know that 
it was a mistaken notion? Ought he not rather, 
when he looked at the result, when he considered 
the astonishing knowledge and great deeds of Alfred 
—ought he not to have hesitated before he thus 
criticised the notions of the father? It appears from 
the result that the notions of the father were perfectly 
correct; and I am satisfied, that if they had began to 
thump the head of Alfred when he was a child, we 
should not at this day have heard talk of Alfred the 
Great. 


East Everley (Wiltshire), 
Sunday, 27th August. Evening. 


We set off from Uphusband on Friday, about ten 
o'clock, the morning having been wet. My sons 
came round, in the chaise, by Andover and Weyhill, 
while I came right across the country towards 
Ludgarshall, which lies in the road from Andover to 
this place. I never knew the flies so troublesome, 
in England, as I found them in this ride. I was 
obliged to carry a great bough, and to keep it in 
constant motion, in order to make the horse peace- 
able enough to enable me to keep on his back. It is 
a country of fields, lanes, and high hedges; so that 
no wind could come to relieve my horse ; and, in spite 
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of all I could do, a great part of him was covered 
with foam from the sweat. In the midst of this, I 
got, at one time, a little out of my road, in, or near, 
a place called Tangley. I rode up to the garden- 
wicket of a cottage, and asked the woman, who had 
two children, and who seemed to be about thirty 
years old, which was the way to Ludgarshall, which 
I knew could not be more than about four miles off. 
She did not know! A very neat, smart, and pretty 
woman; but, she did not know the way to this rotten 
borough, which was, I was sure, only about four miles 
off! “ Well, my dear good woman,” said I, “but you 


have been at LupGARSHALL ?” — “No.” — “Nor at 
“Andover ?” (six miles another way)—“ No.”—“ Nor at 
«« Marlborough ?” (nine miles another way)—“ No.”— 
‘‘ Pray, were you born in this house ?”—* Yes.”— 


*« And, how far have you ever been from this house ?” 
—“Oh! I have been up in the parish and over to 
“Chute.” That is to say, the utmost extent of her 
voyages had been about two and a half miles! Let 
no one laugh at her, and, above all others, let not 
me, who am convinced, that the facilities, which now 
exist, of moving human bodies from place to place, are 
amongst the curses of the country, the destroyers of 
industry, of morals, and, of course, of happiness. 
It is a great error to suppose, that people are 
rendered stupid by remaining always in the same 
place. This was a very acute woman, and as well 
behaved as need to be. There was, in July last 
(last month) a Preston-man, who had never been 
further from home than Chorley (about eight or ten 
miles), and who started off, on foot, and went, alone, 
to Rouen, in France, and back again to London, in 
the space of about ten days; and that, too, without 
being able to speak, or to understand, a word of 
French. N.B. Those gentleman, who, at Green- 
street, in Kent, were so kind to this man, upon 
finding that he had voted for me, will be pleased to 
accept of my best thanks. Wilding (that is the man’s 
name) was full of expressions of gratitude towards 
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these gentlemen. He spoke of others who were 
good to him on his way; and even at Calais he found 
friends on my account; but he was particularly loud 
in his praises of the gentlemen in Kent, who had 
been so good and so kind to him, that he seemed 
quite in an ecstasy when he talked of their conduct. 

Before I got to the rotten-borough, I came out 
upon a Down, just on the border of the two counties, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire. Here I] came up with my 
sons, and we entered the rotten-borough together. 
It contained some rashers of bacon and a very civil 
landlady; but, it is one of the most mean and 
beggarly places that man ever set his eyes on. The 
curse, attending corruption, seems to be upon it. 
The look of the place would make one swear, that 
there never was a clean shirt in it, since the first 
stone of it was laid. It must have been a large 
place once, though it now contains only 479 persons, 
men, women, and children. The borough is, as to 
all practical purposes, as much private property as 
this pen is my private property. Aye, aye! Let the 
petitioners of Manchester bawl, as long as they like, 
against all other evils; but, until they touch this 
master-evil, they do nothing at all. 

Everley is but about three miles from Ludgarshall, 
so that we got here in the afternoon of Friday: and, 
in the evening a very heavy storm came and drove 
away all flies, and made the air delightful. This is a 
real Down-country. Here you see miles and miles 
square without a tree, or hedge, or bush. It is country 
of green-sward. This is the most famous place in all 
England for coursing. I was here, at this very inn, 
with a party eighteen years ago: and the landlord, 
who is still the same, recognized me as soon as he saw 
me. There were forty brace of greyhounds taken out 
into the field on one of the days, and every brace had 
one course, and some of them two. The ground is the 
finest in the world; from two to three miles for the 
hare to run to cover, and not a stone nor a bush nora 
hillock. It was here proved to me, that the hare is, 
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by far, the swiftest of all English animals; for I saw 
three hares, in one day, run away from the dogs. To 
_ give dog and hare a fair trial, there should be but one 
dog. Then, if that dog got so close as to compel the 
hare to turn, that would be a proof that the dog ran 
fastest. When the dog, or dogs, never get near 
enough to the hare to induce her to turn, she is said, 
and very justly, to “run away” from them; and, as I 
saw three hares do this in one day, I conclude, that 
the hare is the swiftest animal of the two. 

This inn is one of the nicest, and, in summer, one 
of the pleasantest, in England; for, 1 think, that my 
experience in this way will justify me in speaking thus 
positively. The house is large, the yard and the 
stables good, the landlord a farmer also, and, there- 
fore, no cribbing your horses in hay or straw and 
yourself in eggs and cream. The garden, which 
adjoins the south side of the house, is large, of good 
shape, has a terrace on one side, lies on the slope, 
consists of well-disposed clumps of shrubs and 
flowers, and of short-grass very neatly kept. In the 
lower part of the garden there are high trees, and, 
amongst these, the tulip-tree and the live-oak. 
Beyond the garden is a large clump of lofty sycamores, 
and, in these a most populous rookery, in which, of 
all things in the world, I delight. The village, which 
contains 301 souls, lies to the north of the inn, but 
adjoining its premises. All the rest, in every direction, 
is bare down or open arable. I am now sitting at one 
of the southern windows of this inn, looking across 
the garden towards the rookery. It is nearly sun- 
setting; the rooks are skimming and curving over 
the tops of the trees; while under the branches, I see 
a flock of several hundred sheep, coming nibbling 
their way in from the Down, and going to their fold. 

My sons set off about three o’clock to-day, on their 
way to Herefordshire, where I intend to join them, 
when I have had a pretty good ride in this country. 
There is no pleasure in travelling, except on horse- 
back, or on foot. Carriages take your body from 
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place to place; and, if you merely want to be conveyed, 
they are very good; but they enable you to see and to 
know nothing at all of the country. 


East Everley, Monday Morning, 
5 o'clock, 28th Aug. 1826. 


A very fine morning ; a man, eighty two years of age, 
just beginning to mow the short-grass, in the garden; 
I thought it, even when I was young, the hardest work 
that man had to do. To look on, this work seems 
nothing; but, it tries every sinew in your frame, if 
you go upright and do your work well. This old man 
never knew how to do it well, and he stoops, and he 
hangs his scythe wrong; but, with all this, it must be 
a surprising man to mow short-grass, as well as he 
does, at eighty. I wish I may be able to mow short- 
grass at eighty! That’s all I have to say of the 
matter. I am just setting off for the source of the 
Avon, which runs from near Marlborough to 
Salisbury, and thence to the sea; and, I intend to 
pursue it as far as Salisbury. In the distance of 
thirty miles, here are, I see by the books, more than 
thirty churches. I wish to see, with my own eyes, 
what evidence there is, that those thirty churches 
were built without hands, without money and with- 
out a congregation ; and, thus, to find matter, if I can, 
to justify the mad wretches, who, from Committee- 
Rooms and elsewhere, are bothering this half- 
distracted nation to death about a “surplus popa- 
lashon, mon.” 

My horse is ready ; and the rooks are just gone off 
to the stubble-fields. These rooks rob the pigs; but, 
they have a right to do it. I wonder (upon my soul I 
do) that there is no lawyer, Scotchman, or Parson- 
Justice, to propose a law to punish the rooks for 
trespass. 
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RIDE DOWN THE VALLEY OF THE AVON IN WILTSHIRE. 


“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn; 
and, The labourer is worthy of his reward.”—Deuteronomy, ch. 
xave-Vers 4/5. F Cor. ix, 951 Tims..v, 9. 


Milton, 
Monday, 28th August. 


I came off this morning on the Marlborough road 
about two miles, or three, and then turned off, over 
the downs, in a north-westerly direction, in search of 
the source of the Avon River, which goes down to 
Salisbury. 1 had once been at Netheravon, a village 
in this valley; but I had often heard this valley 
described as one of the finest pieces of land in all 
England; I knew that there were about thirty parish 
churches, standing in a length of about thirty miles, 
and in an average width of hardly a mile; and I was 
resolved to see a little into the reasons that could have 
induced our fathers to build all these churches, 
especially if, as the Scotch would have us believe, 
there were but a mere handful of people in England 
until of late years. 

In steering across the down, I came to a large 
farm, which a shepherd told me was Milton Hill 
Farm. This was upon the high land, and before I 
came to the edge of this Valley of Avon, which was 
my land of promise; or, at least, of great expecta- 
tion; for I could not imagine that thirty churches had 
been built for nothing by the side of a brook (for it is 
no more during the greater part of the way) thirty 
miles long. The shepherd showed me the way 
towards Milton; and at the end of about a mile, from 
the top of a very high part of the down, with a steep 
slope towards the valley, I first saw this Valley of 
Avon; and a most beautiful sight it was! Villages, 
hamlets, large farms, tower, steeples, fields, meadows, 
orchards, and very fine timber trees, scattered all 
over the valley. The shape of the thing is this: on 
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each side downs, very lofty and steep in some places, 
and sloping miles back in other places; but each out- 
side of the valley are downs. From the edge of the 
downs begin capital arable fields generally of very 
great dimensions, and, in some places, running a mile 
or two back into little cross-valleys, formed by hills of 
downs. After the corn-fields come meadows, on each 
side, down to the drook, or river. The farm-houses, 
mansions, villages, and hamlets, are generally situ- 
ated in that part of the arable land which comes 
nearest the meadows. 

Great as my expectations had been, they were more 
than fulfilled. I delight in this sort of country; and 
I had frequently seen the vale of the Itchen, that of 
the Bourn, and also that of the Teste, in Hampshire ; 
I had seen the vales amongst the South Downs; but 
I never before saw anything to please me like this 
valley of the Avon. I sat upon my horse, and looked 
over Milton and Easton and Pewsy for half an hour, 
though I had not breakfasted. The hill was very 
steep. A road, going slanting down it, was still so 
steep, and washed so very deep, by the rains of ages, 
that I did not attempt to ride down it, and I did not 
like to lead my horse, the path was so narrow. So 
seeing a boy with a drove of pigs, going out to the 
stubbles, I beckoned him to come up to me; and he 
came and led my horse down for me. But now, before 
I begin to ride down this beautiful vale, let me give, 
as well as my means will enable me, a plan or map of 
it, which I have made in this way: a friend has lent 
me avery old map of Wiltshire describing the spots 
where all the churches stand, and also all the spots 
where Manor-houses, or Mansion-houses, stood. I 
laid a piece of very thin paper upon the map, and thus 
traced the river upon my paper, putting figures to 
represent the spots where churches stand, and putting 
stars to represent the spots where Manor-houses or 
Mansion- houses formerly stood. Endless is the 
variety in the shape of the high lands which form this 
valley. Sometimes the slope is very gentle, and the 
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arable lands go back very far. At others, the downs 
come out into the valley almost like piers into the 
sea, being very steep in their sides, as well as their 
ends towards the valley. They have no slope at their 
other ends: indeed they have no back ends, but run 
into the main high land. There is also great variety 
in the width of the valley; great variety in the width 
of the meadows; but the land appears all to be of the 
very best; and it must be so, for the farmers confess - 
“NG 

It seemed to me, that one way, and that not, 
perhaps, the least striking, of exposing the folly, the 
stupidity, the inanity, the presumption, the insuffer- 
able emptiness and insolence and barbarity, of those 
numerous wretches, who have now the audacity to 
propose to transport the people of England, upon the 
principle of the monster Malthus, who has furnished 
the unfeeling oligarchs and their toad-eaters with the 
pretence, that man has a natural propensity to breed 
faster than food can be raised for the increase; it 
seemed to me, that one way of exposing this mixture 
of madness and of blasphemy was, to take a look, now 
that the harvest is in, at the produce, the mouths, the 
conditions, and the changes that have taken place, in 
a spot like this, which God has favoured with every 
good that he has had to bestow upon man. 

From the top of the hill I was not a little surprised 
to see, in every part of the valley that my eye could 
reach, a due, a large, portion of fields of Swedish 
turnips, all looking extremely well. I had found the 
turnips, of both sorts, by no means bad, from Salt 
Hill to Newbury, but from Newbury through Burgh- 
clere, Highclere, Uphusband, and Tangley, I had seen 
but few. At and about Ludgarshall and Everley, I 
had seen hardly any. But, when I came, this morn- 
ing, to Milton Hill farm, I saw a very large field of 
what appeared to me to be fine Swedish Turnips. In 
the valley, however, I found them much finer, and 
the fields were very beautiful objects, forming, as 
their colour did, so great a contrast with that of the 
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fallows and the stubbles, which latter are, this year 
singularly clean and bright. 

Having gotten to the bottom of the hill, I pro- 
ceeded on to the village of Milston. I left Easton 
away at my right, and I did not go up to Wooton 
Rivers where the river Avon rises, and which lies 
just close to the South-west corner of Marlborough 
Forest, and at about 5 or 6 miles from the town 
of Marlborough. Lower down the river, as I thought, 
there lived a friend, who was a great farmer, ~ 
and whom I intended to call on. It being my way, 
however, always to begin making enquiries soon 
enough, I asked the pig-driver where this friend lived; 
and, to my surprise, I found that he lived in the 
parish of Milston. After riding up to the church, as 
being the centre of the village, | went on towards the 
house of my friend, which lay on my road down the 
valley. I have many, many times witnessed agreeable 
surprise ; but I do not know, that I ever in the whole 
course of my life, saw people so much surprised and 
pleased as this farmer and his family were at seeing 
me. People often tell you, that they are glad to see 
you; and in general they speak truth. I take pretty 
good care not to approach any house, with the small- 
est appearance of a design to eat or drink in it, unless 
I be quite sure of a cordial reception; but my friend 
at Fifield (it is in Milston parish) and all his family 
really seemed to be delighted beyond all expression. 


When I set out this morning, I intended to go all 
the way down to the city of Salisbury to-day; but, I 
soon found, that to refuse to sleep at Fifield would 
cost me a great deal more trouble than a day was 
worth. So that I made my mind up to stay in this 
farm-house, which has one of the nicest gardens, and 
it contains some of the finest flowers, that I ever saw, 
and all is disposed with as much good taste as I have 
ever witnessed. Here I am, then, just going to bed 
after having spent as pleasant a day as I ever spent 
in my life. I have heard to-day, that Birkbeck lost 
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his life by attempting to cross a river on horse-back ; 
but if what I have heard besides be true, that life 
must have been hardly worth preserving; for, they 
say, that he was reduced to a very deplorable state ; 
and I have heard, from what I deem unquestionable 
authority, that his two beautiful and accomplished 
daughters are married to two common labourers, one 
a Yankee and the other an Irishman, neither of whom 
has, probably, a second shirt to his back, or a single 
pair of shoes to put his feet into! These poor girls 
owe their ruin and misery (if my information be 
correct), and, at any rate, hundreds besides Birkbeck 
himself, owe their utter ruin, the most scandalous 
degradation, together with great bodily suffering, to 
the vanity, the conceit, the presumption of Birkbeck, 
who, observe, richly merited all that he suffered, not 
excepting his death; for, he sinned with his eyes 
open; he rejected, all advice; he persevered after he 
saw his error, he dragged thousands into ruin along 
with him; and he most vilely calumniated the man, 
who, after having most disinterestedly, but in vain, 
endeavoured to preserve him from ruin, endeavoured 
to preserve those who were in danger of being deluded 
by him. When, in 1817, before he set out for 
America, I was, in Catherine Street, Strand, London, 
so earnestly pressing him not to go to the back 
countries, he had one of these daughters with him. 
After talking to him for some time, and describing 
the risks and disadvantages of the back countries, | 
turned towards the daughter, and, in a sort of joking 
way, said: “Miss Birkbeck, take my advice: don’t let 
“any body get you more than twenty miles from 
“Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore.” 
Upon which he gave me a most dignified look, and, 
observed: “Miss Birkbeck has a father, Sir, whom 
“she knows it to be her duty to obey.” This snap 
was enough for me. I saw, that this was a man so 
full of self-conceit, that it was impossible to do any- 
thing with him. He seemed to me to be bent upon 
his own destruction. I thought it my duty to warn 
13—2 
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others of their danger: some took the warning; others 
did not; but he and his brother adventurer, Flower, 
never forgave me, and they resorted to all the means 
in their power to do me injury. They did me no 
injury, no thanks to them; and I have seen them 
most severely, but most justly, punished. 


Amesbury, 
Tuesday, 29th August. - 


I set off from Fifield this morning, and got here 
about one o'clock, with my clothes wet. While 
they are drying, and while a mutton chop is 
getting ready, I sit down to make some notes of what 
I have seen since I left Enford...... but, here 
comes my dinner: and I must put off my notes till I 
have dined. 


Salisbury, 
Wednesday, 30th August. 


My ride yesterday, from Milton to this city of 
Salisbury, was, without any exception, the most 
pleasant; it brought before me the greatest number 
of, to me, interesting objects, and it gave rise to more 
interesting reflections, than I remember ever to have 
had brought before my eyes, or into my mind, in any 
one day of my life; and therefore, this ride was, with- 
out any exception, the most pleasant that I ever had 
in my life, as far as my recollection serves me. I got 
a little wet in the middle of the day; but I got dry 
again, and I arrived here in very good time, though I 
went over the Accursed Hill (Old Sarum), and went 
across to Laverstoke, before I came to Salisbury. 

_ Let us now, then, look back over this part of 
Wiltshire, and see whether the inhabitants ought to 
be “transported” by order of the “ Emigration Com- 
mittee,” of which we shall see and say more by-and- 
by. I have before described this valley generally ; let 
me now speak of it a little more in detail. The farms 
are all large and, generally speaking, they were always 
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large, I dare say; because sheep is one of the great 
things here; and sheep, in a country like this, must 
be kept in flocks, to be of any profit. The sheep 
principally manure the land. This is to be done only 
by folding; and, to fold, you must have a flock. Every 
farm has its portion of down, arable, and meadow; 
and, in many places, the latter are watered meadows, 
which is a great resource where sheep are kept in 
flocks ; because these meadows furnish grass for the 
suckling ewes, early in the spring; and, indeed, 
because they have always food in them for sheep and 
cattle of all sorts. These meadows have had no part 
of the suffering from the drought, this year. They 
fed the ewes and lambs in the spring, and they are 
now yielding a heavy crop of hay; for I saw men 
mowing in them, in several places, particularly about 
Netheravon, though it was raining at the time. 

The stack-yards down this valley are beautiful to 
behold. They contain from five to fifteen banging 
wheat-ricks, besides barley-ricks, and hay-ricks, and 
also besides the contents of the barns, many of which 
exceed a hundred, some two hundred, and | saw 
one at Pewsey, and another at Fittleton, each of 
which exceeded two hundred and fifty feet in length. 
At a farm, which, in the old maps, is called Chissen- 
bury Priory, I think I counted twenty-seven ricks of 
one sort and another, and sixteen or eighteen of them 
wheat-ricks. I could not conveniently get to the yard, 
without longer delay than I wished to make; but | 
could not be much out in my counting. A very fine 
sight this was, and it could not meet the eye without 
making one look round (and in vain) to see the people 
who were to eat all this food; and without making one 
reflect on the horrible, the unnatural, the base and 
infamous ‘state, in which we must be, when projects 
are on foot, and are openly avowed, for transporting 
those who raise this food, because they want to eat 
enough of it to keep them alive; and when no project 
is on foot for transporting the idlers who live in 
luxury upon this same food; when no project is on 
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foot for transporting pensioners, parsons, or dead- 
weight people! 

A little while before I came to this farm-yard, | 
saw, in one piece, about four hundred acres of wheat- 
stubble, and I saw a sheep-fold, which, | thought, 
contained an acre of ground, and had in it about four 
thousand sheep and lambs. The fold was divided 
into three separate flocks; but the piece of ground 
was one and the same; and I thought, contained 
about an acre. At one farm, between Pewsey and 
Upavon, I counted more than 300 hogs in one stubble. 
This is certainly the most delightful farming in the 
world. No ditches, no water-furrows, no drains, 
hardly any hedges, no dirt and mire, even in the 
wettest seasons of the year; and though the downs 
are naked and cold, the valleys are snugness itself. 
They are, as to the downs, what ah-ahs / are, in parks 
or lawns. When you are going over the downs, you 
look over the valleys, as in the case of the ah-ah ; 
and, if you be not acquainted with the country, 
your surprise, when you come to the edge of the hill, 
is very great. The shelter, in these valleys, and 
particularly where the downs are steep and lofty on 
the sides, is very complete. Then, the trees are 
everywhere lofty. They are generally elms, with 
some ashes, which delight in the soil that they find 
here. There are, almost always, two or three large 
clumps of trees in every parish, and a rookery or two 
(not vag-rookery) to every parish. By the water’s 
edge there are willows; and to almost every farm, there 
is a fine orchard, the trees being, in general, very fine, 
and, this year, they are, in general, well loaded with 
fruit. So that, all taken together, it seems impossible 
to find a more beautiful and pleasant country than 
this, or to imagine any life more easy and happy than 
men might here lead, if they were untormented by an 
accursed system that takes the food from those that 
raise it, and gives it to those that do nothing that is 
useful to man. 

Here the farmer has always an abundance of straw. 
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His farm-yard is never without it. Cattle and horses 
are bedded up to their eyes. The yards are put 
close under the shelter of a hill, or are protected by 
lofty and thick-set trees. Every animal seems com- 
fortably situated; and, in the dreariest days of winter, 
these are, perhaps, the happiest scenes in the world; 
or, rather, they would be such, if those, whose labour 
makes it all, trees, corn, sheep and every thing, had 
but their, fair share of the produce of that labour. 
What share they really have of it one cannot exactly 
say; but, I should suppose, that every labouring man 
in this valley raises as much food as would suffice for 
fifty or a hundred persons, fed like himself! 

When I came down to Stratford Dean, I wanted to 
go across to Laverstoke, which lay to my left of 
Salisbury; but just on the side of the road here, at 
Stratford Dean, rises the Accursed Hill. It is very 
lofty. It was originally a hill in an irregular sort of 
sugar-loaf shape: but, it was so altered by the Romans, 
or by somebody, that the upper three-quarter parts of 
the hill now, when seen from a distance, somewhat 
resemble three cheeses, laid one upon another; the 
bottom one a great deal broader than the next, and 
the top one like a Stilton cheese, in proportion 
to a Gloucester one. I resolved to ride over this 
Accursed Hill. As I was going up a field towards it, 
I met a man going home from work. I asked how he 
got on. He said, very badly. I asked him what was 
the cause of it. He said the hard times. “What 
“times,” said I; ““was there ever a finer summer, a 
“finer harvest, and is there not an old wheat-rick in 


“every farm-yard?” “Ah!” said he, “they make it 
“‘ bad for poor people, for all that.” “ They?” said I, 
“who is they?” He was silent. ‘Oh, no, no! my 


“friend,” said I, “it is not they; it is that Accursed 
‘Hill that has robbed you of the supper that you 
“ought to find smoking on the table when you get 
“home.” I gave him the price of a pot of beer, and 
on I went, leaving the poor dejected assemblage of 
skin and bone to wonder at my words. 
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The hill is very steep, and I dismounted and led my 
horse up. Being as near to the top as I could con- 
veniently get, I stood a little while reflecting, not so 
much on the changes which that hill had seen, as on 
the changes, the terrible changes, which, in all human 
probability, it had yet to see, and which it would have 
greatly helped to produce. It was impossible to stand 
on this accursed spot, without swelling with indigna- 
tion against the base and plundering and murderous 
sons of corruption. I have often wished, and I, 
speaking out loud, expressed the wish now; “ May 
“that man perish for ever and ever, who, having the 
“power, neglects to bring to justice the perjured, the 
“suborning, the insolent and perfidious miscreants, 
‘‘who openly sell their country’s rights and their own 
“souls.” 

From the Accursed Hill 1 went to Laverstoke 
where “Jemmy Burrough” (as they call him here), 
the Judge, lives. I have not heard much about 
“Jemmy’”’ since he tried and condemned the two 
young men who had wounded the game-keepers of 
Ashton Smith and Lord Palmerston. His Lordship 
(Palmerston) is, I see, making a tolerable figure in 
the newspapers as a share-man! I got into Salisbury 
about half-past seven o'clock, less tired than I recol- 
lect ever to have been after so long a ride; for, in- 
cluding my several crossings of the river and my 
deviations to look at churches and farm-yards, and 
rick-yards, I think I must have ridden nearly forty 
miles. 
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RIDE FROM SALISBURY TO WARMINSTER, FROM WARMIN- 
STER TO FROME, FROM FROME TO DEVIZES, AND FROM 
DEVIZES TO HIGHWORTH. 


Heytesbury (Wilts), Thursday, 
3st August, 1826. 


At Salisbury, or very near to it, four other rivers 
fall into the Avon. The Wyly river, the Nadder, the 
Born, and another little river that comes from 
Norrington. These all become one, at last, just 
below Salisbury, and then, under the name of the 
Avon, wind along down and fall into the sea at 
Christchurch. In coming from Salisbury, I came up 
the road which runs pretty nearly parallel with the 
river Wyly, which river rises at Warminster and in 
the neighbourhood. This river runs down a valley 
twenty-two miles long. It is not so pretty as the 
valley of the Avon; but it is very fine in its whole 
length from Salisbury to this place (Heytesbury). 
Here are watered meadows nearest to the river on 
both sides; then the gardens, the houses, and the 
corn-fields. After the corn-fields come the downs; 
but, generally speaking, the downs are not so bold 
here as they are on the sides of the Avon. The 
downs do not come out in promontories so often as 
they do on the sides of the Avon. The Ah-ah! if I 
may so express it, is not so deep, and the sides of it 
not so steep, as in the case of the Avon; but the 
villages are as frequent; there is more than one 
church in every mile, and there has been a due pro- 
portion of mansion houses demolished and defaced. 
The farms are very fine up this vale, and the meadows, 
particularly at a place called Stapleford, are singularly 
fine. They had just been mowed at Stapleford, and 
the hay carried off. At Stapleford, there is a little 
cross valley, running up between two hills of the 
down. There is a little run of water about a yard 
wide at this time, coming down this little vale across 
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the road into the river. The little vale runs up three 
miles. It does not appear to be half a mile wide; 
but in those three miles there are four churches ; 
namely, Stapleford, Uppington, Berwick St. James, 
and Winterborne Stoke. The present population 
of these four villages is 769 souls, men, women, and 
children, the whole of whom could very conveniently 
be seated in the chancel of the church at Stapleford. 
Indeed, the church and parish of Uppington seem to 
have been united with one of the other parishes, like 
the parish in Kent which was united with North 
Cray, and not a single house of which now remains. 

To-day has been exceedingly hot. Hotter, I think 
for a short time, than I ever felt it in England before. 
In coming through a village called Wishford, and 
mounting a little hill, | thought the heat upon my 
back was as great as I had ever felt it in my life. 
There were thunder storms about, and it had rained 
at Wishford a little before I came to it. 

My next village was one that I had lived in fora 
short time, when I was only about ten or eleven years 
of age. I had been sent down with a horse from 
Farnham, and I remember that I went by Stone-henge, 
and rode up and looked at the stones. From Stone- 
henge I went to the village of Steeple Langford, where 
I remained from the month of June till the fall of the 
year. I remembered the beautiful villages up and 
down ‘this valley. I also remembered, very well, that 
the women at{Steeple Langford used to card and spin 
dyed wool. I was, therefore, somewhat filled with 
curiosity to see this Steeple Langford again; and, 
indeed, it was the recollection of this village that made 
me take a ride into Wiltshire this summer. I have, I 
dare say, a thousand times talked about this Steeple 
Langford and about the beautiful farms and meadows 
along this valley. I have talked of these to my 
children a great many times; and I formed the 
design of letting two of them see this valley this year, 
and to go through Warminster to Stroud, and so on 
to Gloucester and Hereford. But, when I got to 
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Everley, I found that they would never get along fast 
enough to get into Herefordshire in timé for “what 
they intended; so that I parted from them in the 
manner I have before described. I was resolved, 
however, to see Steeple Langford myself, and I was 
impatient to get to it, hoping to find a public-house, 
and a stable to put my horse in, to protect him, for 
a while, against the flies, which tormented him to 
such a degree, that to ride him was work ‘as hard as 
threshing. When I got to Steeple Langford, I fourid 
no public-house, and I found it a much more miserable 
place than I had remembered it. The Steele, to 
which it owed its distinctive appellation, was gone; 
and the place altogether seemed to me to be very 
much altered for the worse. A little further on, 
however, I came to a very famous inn, called 
Deptford Inn, which is in the Parish of Wyly. I 
stayed at this inn till about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. I remembered Wyly very well, and 
thought it a gay place when I was a boy. I remem- 
bered a very beautiful garden belonging to a rich 
farmer and miller. I went to see it; but, alas! 
though the statues in the water and on the grass- 
plat were still remaining, every thing seemed to be 
in a state of perfect carelessness and neglect. The 
living of this parish of Wyly was lately owned by 
Dampier (a brother of the Judge), who lived at, and 
I believe had the living of, Meon Stoke in Hampshire. 
This fellow, I believe, never saw the Parish of Wyly 
but once, though it must have yielded him a pretty 
good fleece. It is a Rectory, and the great tithes 
must be worth, I should think, six or seven hundred 
pounds a year, at the least. 


Warminster (Wiltshire), Friday 1st Sept. 


I set out from Heytesbury this morning about six 
o’clock. Last night, before I went to bed, I found 
that there were some men and boys in the house, 
who had come all the way from Bradford, about 
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twelve miles, in order to get nuts. These people were 
men and boys that had been employed in the cloth 
factories at Bradford and about Bradford. I had 
some talk with some of these nutters, and I am quite 
convinced, not that the cloth making is at an end; 
but that it never will be again what it has been. Before 
last Christmas these manufacturers had full work, at 
one shilling and three-pence a yard at broad-cloth 
weaving. They have now a quarter work, at one 
shilling a yard! One and three-pence a yard for 
this weaving has been given at all times within the 
memory of man! Nothing can show more clearly 
than this, and in a stronger light, the great change 
which has taken place in the remuneration for labour. 
There was a turn out last winter, when the price was 
reduced to a shilling a yard; but it was put an end to 
in the usual way; the constable’s staff, the bayonet, 
the gaol. These poor nutters were extremely ragged. 
I saved my supper, and I fasted instead of breakfast- 
ing. That was three shillings, which I had saved, 
and I added five to them, with a resolution to save 
them afterwards, in order to give these chaps a breakx- 
fast for once in theirlives. There were eight of them, 
six men and two boys; and I gave them two quartern 
loaves, two pounds of cheese, and eight pints of 
strong beer. The fellows were very thankful, but 
the conduct of the landlord and landlady pleased me 
exceedingly. When I came to pay my bill, they had 
said nothing about my bed, which had been a very 
good one; and, when I asked why they had not put 
the bed into the bill, they said they would not charge 
any thing for the bed since I had been so good to the 
poor men. Yes, said I, but I must not throw the 
expense upon you. I had no supper, and I have had 
no breakfast ; and, therefore, | am not called upon to 
pay for them: but J have had the bed. It ended by 
my paying for the bed, and coming off, leaving the 
nutters at their breakfast, and very much delighted 
with the landlord and his wife; and I must here 
observe, that I have pretty generally found a good 
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deal of compassion for the poor people to prevail 
“amongst publicans and their wives. 

From Heytesbury to Warminster is a part of 
the country singularly bright and beautiful. From 
Salisbury up to very near Heytesbury, you have the 
valley, as before described by me. Meadows next 
the water; then arable land; then the downs; but, 
when you come to Heytesbury, and indeed, a little 
before, in looking forward you see the vale stretch 
out, from about three miles wide to ten miles wide, 
from high land to high land. From a hill before you 
come down to Heytesbury, you see through this wide 
opening into Somersetshire. You see a round hill 
rising in the middle of the opening; but all the rest 
a flat enclosed country, and apparently full of wood. 
In looking back down this vale one cannot help being 
struck with the innumerable proofs that there are of 
a decline in point of population. In the first place, 
there are twenty-four parishes, each of which takes 
a little strip across the valley, and runs up through 
the arable land into the down. There are twenty-four 
parish churches, and there ought to be as many 
parsonage-houses ; but seven of these, out of the twenty- 
four, that is to say, nearly one-third of them, are, in 
the returns laid before Parliament (and of which 
returns I shall speak more particularly by-and-by), 
stated to be such miserable dwellings as to be unfit 
for a parson to reside in. Two of them, however, 
are gone. There are no parsonage-houses in those 
two parishes: there are the sites; there are the 
glebes; but the houses have been suffered to fall 
down and to be totally carried away. 


Saturday, September 2nd. 


After I got to Warminster yesterday, it began to 
rain, which stopped me in my way to Frome in 
Somersetshire, which lies about seven or eight miles 
from this place; but, as I meant to be quite in the 
northern part of the county by to-morrow noon, or 
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there-abouts, I took a post-chaise in the afternoon of 
yesterday and went to Frome, where I saw, upon my 
entrance into the town, between two and three 
hundred weavers, men and boys, cracking stones, 
moving earth, and doing other sorts of work, 
towards making a fine road into the town. I drove 
into the town, and through the principal streets, and 
then I put my chaise up a little at one of the inns. 
This appears to be a sort of little Manchester. A 
very small Manchester, indeed; for it does not contain 
above ten or twelve thousand people, but, it has all 
the flash of a Manchester, and the innkeepers and 
their people look and behave like the Manchester 
fellows. I was, I must confess, glad to find proofs of 
the irretrievable decay of the place. I remembered 
how ready the bluff manufacturers had been to call 
in the troops of various descriptions. ‘“ Let them,” 
said I to myself, “call the troops in now, to make 
“their trade revive. Let them now resort to their 
“friends of the yeomanry and of the army; let them 
“now threaten their poor workmen with the gaol, 
“when they dare to ask for the means of preventing 
“starvation in their families. Let them, who have, 
“in fact, lived and thriven by the sword, now call upon 
“the parson-magistrate to bring out the soldiers to 
“compel me, for instance, to give thirty shillings a 
“yard for the superfine black broad cloth (made at 
“ Frome), which Mr. Roe, at Kensington, offered me 
“at seven shillings and sixpence a yard just before 
“T left home! Yes, these men have ground down 
“into powder those who were earning them their 
“fortunes; let the grinders themselves now be ground, 
“and, according to the usual wise and just course of 
“Providence, let them be crushed by the system 
“which they have delighted in, because it made others 
“crouch beneath them.” Their poor work-people 
cannot be worse off than they long have been. The 
parish pay, which they now get upon the roads, is 
2s. 6d, a week for a man, 2s. for his wife, 1s. 3d. for 
each child under eight years of age, 3d. a week, in 
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addition, to each child above eight, who can go to 
work: and, if the children above eight years old, 
whether girls or boys, do not go to work upon the 
road, they have nothing! Thus, a family of five people 
have just as much, and eight pence over, as goes 
down the throat of one single foot soldier; but, 
observe, the standing soldier; that “truly English in- 
stitution,” has clothing, fuel, candle, soap, and house- 
rent, over and above what is allowed to this miserable 
family! And yet the base reptiles, who are called 
“country gentlemen,” and whom Sir James Graham 
calls upon us to commit all sorts of acts of injustice 
in order to preserve, never utter a whisper about the 
expenses of keeping the soldiers, while they are ever- 
lastingly railing against the working people of every 
description, and representing them, and them only, 
as the cause of the loss of their estates! 

These poor creatures at Frome have pawned all 
their things, or nearly all. All their best clothes, 
their blankets and sheets; their looms; any little 
piece of furniture that they had, and that was good 
for any thing. Mothers have been compelled to pawn 
all the tolerably good clothes that their children had. 
In case of a man having two or three shirts, he is left 
with only one, and sometimes without any shirt ; and, 
though this is a sort of manufacture that cannot very 
well come to a complete end; still it has received a blow 
from which it cannot possibly recover. The popula- 
tion of this Frome has been augmented to the degree 
of one-third within the last six or seven years. There 
are here all the usual signs of accommodation bills 
and all false paper stuff, called money: new houses, 
in abundance, half finished; new gingerbread “ places 
of worship,” as they are called; great swaggering 
inns; parcels of swaggering fellows going about, with 
vulgarity imprinted upon their countenances, but with 
good clothes upon their backs. 

I found the working people at Frome very intellig- 
ent; very well informed as to the cause of their misery; 
not at all humbugged by the canters, whether about 
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religion or loyalty. When I got to the inn, I sent my 
post-chaise boy back to the road, to tell one or two 
of the weavers to come to me at the inn. The land- 
lord did not at first like to let such ragged fellows up 
stairs. I insisted, however, upon their coming up, 
and I had a long talk with them. They were very 
intelligent men; had much clearer views of what ts 
likely to happen than the pretty gentlemen of White- 
hall seem to have; and, it is curious enough, that they, 
these common weavers, should tell me, that they 
thought that the trade never would come back again 
to what it was before; or, rather, to what it has been 
for some years past. This is the impression every- 
where; that the puffing is over; that we must come 
back again to something like reality. The first 
factories that I met with were at a village called 
Upton Lovell, just before I came to Heytesbury. 
There they were a doing not more than a quarter 
work. There is only one factory, I believe, sure at 
Warminster, and that has been suspended, during the 
harvest, at any rate. At Frome they are all upon 
about a quarter work. It is the same at Bradford 
and Trowbridge; and, as curious a thing as ever 
was heard of in the world is, that here are, through 
all these towns, and throughout this country, weavers 
from the North, singing about the towns ballads of 
Distress! They had been doing it at Salisbury, just 
before I was there. The landlord at Heytesbury told 
me that people that could afford it generally gave 
them something; and I was told that they did the 
same at Salisbury. The landlord at Heytesbury told 
me, that every one of them had a license to beg, given 
them he said, “ by the Government.” I suppose it 
was some pass from a Magistrate; though I know of 
no law that allows of such passes; and a pretty thing 
it would be, to grant such licenses, or such passes, 
when the law so positively commands, that the poor 
of every parish, shall be maintained in and by every 
such parish. 
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Devizes, (Wilts), 
Sunday Morning, 3rd Sept. 


I left Warminster yesterday at about one o'clock. 
It is contrary to my practice to set out at all, unless I 
can do it early in the morning; but, at Warminster | 
was at the South-West corner of this county, and I 
had made a sort of promise to be to-day at Highworth, 
which is at the North-East corner, and which parish, 
indeed, joins up to Berkshire. The distance, including 
my little intended deviations, was more than fifty 
miles; and, not liking to attempt it in one day, I set 
off in the middle of the day, and got here in the 
evening, just before a pretty heavy rain came on. 

Before I speak of my ride from Warminster to this 
place, I must once more observe, that Warminster is 
a very nice town: every thing belonging to it is solid 
and good. There are no villainous gingerbread houses 
running up, and no nasty, shabby-genteel people; no 
women trapesing about with showy gowns and dirty 
necks; no jew-looking fellows with dandy coats, dirty 
shirts and half-heels to their shoes. A really nice and 
good town. It is a great corn-market: one of the 
greatest in this part of England; and here things are 
still conducted in the good, old, honest fashion. The 
corn is brought and pitched in the market before it is 
sold; and, when sold, it is paid for on the nail; and 
all is over, and the farmers and millers gone home by 
day-light. 

Besides the corn market at Warminster, I was 
delighted, and greatly surprised to see the meat. Not 
only the very finest veal and lamb that I had ever seen 
in my life, but so exceedingly beautiful, that I could 
hardly believe my eyes. I ama great connoisseur in 
joints of meat; a great judge, if five-and-thirty years 
of experience can give sound judgment. | verily 
believe that I have bought and have roasted more 
whole sirloins of beef than any man in England; I 
know all about the matter; a very great visitor of 
Newgate market; in short, though a little ee am 
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a very great provider. It is a fancy, I like the subject, 
and therefore, I understand it; and with all this 
knowledge of the matter, I say, I never saw veal and 
lamb half so fine as what I saw at Warminster. The 
town is famed for fine meat; and I knew it, and, there- 
fore, I went out in the morning to look at the meat. 
It was, too, 2d. a pound cheaper than I left it at 
Kensington. 

My road from Warminster to Devizes lay through 
Westbury, a nasty odious rotten-borough, a really 
rotten place. it has cloth factories in it, and they 
seem to be ready to tumble down as well as many of 
the houses. God’s curse seems to be upon most of 
these rotten-boroughs. After coming through this 
miserable hole, I came along, on the north side of the 
famous hill, called Bratton Castle, so renowned in the 
annals of the Romans and of Alfred the Great. 
Westbury is a place of great ancient grandeur; and, 
it is easy to perceive, that it was once ten or twenty 
times its present size. My road was now the line of 
separation between what they call South Wilts and 
North Wilts, the former consisting of high and broad 
downs and narrow valleys with meadows and rivers 
running down them; the latter consisting of a rather 
flat, enclosed country: the former having a chalk 
bottom; the latter a bottom of marl, clay, or flat 
stone: the former a country for lean sheep and corn; 
and the latter a country for cattle, fat sheep, cheese, 
and bacon: the former, by far, to my taste, the most 
beautiful; and I am by no means sure, that it is not, 
all things considered, the most rich. All my way 
along, till I came very near to Devizes, I had the steep 
and naked downs up to my right, and the flat and 
enclosed country to my left. 

Very near to Bratton Castle (which is only a hill 
with deep ditches on it) is the village of Eddington, so 
famed for the battle fought here by Alfred and the 
Danes. The church, in this village, would contain 
several thousands of persons; and the village is 
reduced to a few straggling houses. The land here is. 
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very good; better than almost any I ever saw; as 
black, and, apparently, as rich, as the land in the 
market-gardens at Fulham. The turnips are very 
good all along here for several miles; but, this is, 
indeed, singuiarly fine and rich land. The orchards 
very fine; finely sheltered, and the crops of apples and 
pears and walnuts very abundant. Walnuts ripe now, 
a month earlier than usual. After Eddington I came 
to a hamlet called Earl’s Stoke, the houses of which 
stand at afew yards from each other, on the two sides 
of the road; every house is white; and the front of 
every one is covered with some sort or other of 
clematis, or with rose-trees, or jasmines. It was easy 
to guess, that the whole belonged to one owner: and 
that owner I found to be a Mr. Watson Taylor, whose 
very pretty seat is close by the hamlet, and in whose 
park-pond I saw what I never saw before; namely 
some black swans. They are not nearly so large as 
the white, nor are they so stately in their movements. 
They are a meaner bird. 


RIDE. FROM HIGHWORTH TO CRICKLADE AND: THENCE 
TO MALMSBURY. 


Highworth (Wilts), 
Monday, 4th Sept. 1826. 


When I got to Devizes, on Saturday evening, and 
came to look out of the inn-window into the street, I 
perceived, that I had seen that place before, and, 
always having thought, that I should like to see 
Devizes, of which I had heard so much talk as a 
famous corn-market, I was very much surprised to 
find, that it was not new to me. Presently a stage- 
coach came up to the door, with “ Bath and London” 
upon its panels; and then I| recollected, that I had 
been at this place, on my way to Bristol, Ve: year. 
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Devizes is, as nearly as possible, in the centre of the 
county, and the canal, that passes close by it, is the 
great channel through which the produce of the 
country is carried away to be devoured by the 
idlers, and the thieves, who are all tax-eaters, in 
the Wens of Bath and London. Pottern, which 
I passed through in my way from Warminster 
to Devizes, was once a place much larger than 
Devizes; and, it is now a mere ragged village, with 
a church large, very ancient, and of most costly 
structure. The whole of the people, here, might, as 
in most other cases, be placed in the belfry, or the 
church-porches. 

I saw, on my way through the down-countries, 
hundreds of acres of ploughed land in shelves. What 
I mean is, the side of a steep hill, made into the 
shape of a stairs, only the rising parts more sloping 
than those of a stairs, and deeper in proportion. The 
side of the hill, in its original form, was too steep to 
be ploughed, or, even to be worked with a spade. 
The earth, as soon as moved, would have rolled 
down the hill; and, besides, the rains would have 
soon washed down all the surface earth, and have 
left nothing for plants of any sort to growin. There- 
fore the sides of hills, where the land was sufficiently 
good, and where it was wanted for the growing of 
corn, were thus made into a sort of steps or shelves, 
and the horizontal parts (representing the parts of 
the stairs that we put our feet upon,) were ploughed 
and sowed, as they generally are, indeed, to this day. 
Now, no man, not even the hireling Chalmers, will 
have the impudence to say, that these shelves, 
amounting to thousands and thousands of acres in 
Wiltshire alone, were not made by the hand of man. 
It would be as impudent to contend, that the churches 
were formed by the flood, as to contend, that these 
shelves were formed by that cause. Yet, thus the 
Scotch scribes must contend; or, they must give up 
all their assertions about the ancient beggary and 
want of population in England; for, as in the case of 
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the churches, what were these shelves made for? 
And could they be made at all, without a great 
abundance of hands? These shelves are every where 
to be seen throughout the down-countries of Sussex, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire and 
Cornwall; and, besides this, large tracts of land, 
amounting to millions of acres, perhaps, which are 
now downs, heaths, or woodlands, still, if you 
examine closely, bear the marks of the plough. The 
fact is, I dare say, that the country has never varied 
much in the gross amount of its population; but, 
formerly the people were pretty evenly spread over 
the country, instead of being, as the greater part of 
them now are, collected together in great masses, 
where, for the greater part, the idlers live on the 
labour of the industrious. 

In coming from Wootton-Basset to Highworth, | 
left Swindon a few miles away to my left, and came 
by the village of Blunsdon. All along here I saw 
great quantities of hops in the hedges, and very fine 
hops, and I saw at a village called Stratton, | think it 
was, the finest campanula that I ever saw in my life. 
The main stalk was more than four ‘feet high, and 
there were four stalks, none of which were less than 
three feet high. All through the country, poor, as 
well as rich, are very neat in their gardens, and very 
careful to raise a great variety of flowers. At Bluns- 
don I saw a clump, or, rather, a sort of orchard, of as 
fine walnut-trees as I ever beheld, and loaded with 
walnuts. Indeed I] have seen great crops of walnuts 
all the way from London. From Blunsdon to this 
place is but a short distance, and I got here about 
two or three o’clock. This is a cheese country; some 
corn, but, generally speaking, it is a country of 
dairies. The sheep here are of the large kind; a sort 
of Leicester sheep, and the cattle chiefly for milking. 
The ground is a stiff loam at top, and a yellowish 
stone under. The houses are almost all built of 
stone. It is a tolerably. rich, but by no means, 
a gay and pretty country. Highworth has a situa- 
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tion corresponding with its name. On every side you 
go up-hill to it, and from it you see to a great distance 
all round and into many counties. 


Highworth, 
Wednesday, 6th Sept. 

The great object of my visit to the Northern border 
of Wiltshire will be mentioned when I get to Malms- 
bury, whither I intend to go to-morrow, or next day, 
and thence, through Gloucestershire, in my way to 
Herefordshire. But, an additional inducement, was 
to have a good long political gossip, with some 
excellent friends, who detest the borough-ruffians as 
cordially as I do, and who, I hope, wish as anxiously 
to see their fall effected, and no matter by what 
means. There was, however, arising incidentally, a 
third object, which had I known of its existence, 
would, of itself, have brought me from the South- 
West to the North-East, corner of this county. One 
of the parishes adjoining to Highworth is that of 
Coleshill, which is in Berkshire, and which is the 
property of Lord Radnor, or Lord Folkestone, and is 
the seat of the latter. I was at Coleshill twenty-two 
or three years ago, and twice at later periods. In 
1824, Lord Folkestone bought some Locust trees of 
me; and he has several times told me, that they were 
growing very finely; but, 1 did not know, that they 
had been planted at Coleshill; and, indeed, I always 
thought that they had been planted somewhere in the 
South of Wiltshire. I now found however, that they 
were growing at Coleshill, and yesterday I went to 
see them, and was, for many reasons, more delighted 
with the sight, than with any that I have beheld for a 
long while. These trees stand in clumps of 200 trees 
in each, and the trees being four feet apart each way. 
These clumps make part of a plantation of 30 or forty 
acres, perhaps 50 acres. The rest of the ground; 
that is to say, the ground where the clumps of 
Locusts do not stand, was,.at the same time that the 
Locust clumps were, planted with chestnuts, elms, 
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ashes, oaks, beeches, and other trees. These trees 
were stouter and taller than the Locust trees were, 
when the plantation was made. Yet, if you were now 
to place yourself at a mile’s distance from the planta- 
tion, you would not think that there was any plantation 
at all, except the clumps. The fact is, that the other 
trees have, as they generally do, made, as yet, but 
very little progress; are not, I should think, upon an 
average, more than 44 feet, or 5 feet high; while the 
clumps of Locusts are from 12 to 20 feet high; and, I 
think, that I may safely say, that the average height 
is sixteen feet. They are the most beautiful clumps 
of trees that I ever saw in my life. They were indeed, 
planted by a clever and most trusty servant, who to 
say all that can be said in his praise, is, that he is 
worthy of such a master as he has. 

The trees are, indeed, in good land, and have been 
taken good care of; but, the other trees are in the 
same land; and, while they have been taken the same 
care of since they were planted, they had not, 1 am 
sure, worse treatment before planting than these 
Locust trees had. At the time when I sold them to 
my Lord Folkestone, they were ina field at Worth, 
near Crawley, in Sussex. The history of their trans- 
port is this. A Wiltshire wagon came to Worth for 
the trees, on the 14th of March 1824. The wagon 
had been stopped on the way by the snow; and, 
though the snow was gone off before the trees were 
put upon the wagon, it was very cold, and there 
were sharp frosts and harsh winds. I had the trees 
taken up, and tied up in hundreds by withes, like so 
many fagots. They were then put in and upon the 
wagon, we doing our best to keep the roots inwards in 
the loading, so as to prevent them from being exposed 
but as little as possible to the wind, sun and frost. 
We put some fern on the top, and, where we could, 
on the sides; and we tied on the load with ropes, just 
as we should have done with a load of fagots. In 
this way, they were several days upon the road; and 
I do not know how long it was before they got safe 
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into the ground again. All this shows how hardy 
these trees are, and it ought to admonish gentlemen 
to make pretty strict enquiries, when they have 
gardeners;or bailiffs, or stewards, under whose hands 
Locust trees die, or do not thrive. 

N.B. Dry as the late summer was, I never had my 
Locust trees so fine as they are this year. I have 
some, they write me, five feet high, from seed sown 
just before I went to Preston the first time, that is to 
say, on the 13th of May. I shall advertise my trees 
in the next Register. I never had them so fine, 
though the great drought has made the number 
comparatively small. Lord Folkestone bought of me 
13,600 trees. They are, at this moment, worth the 
money they cost him, and, in addition the cost of 
planting, and in addition to that, they are worth the 
fee simple of the ground (very good ground) on which 
they stand; and this I am able to demonstrate to any 
man in his senses. What a difference in the value of 
Wiltshire, if all its Elms were Locusts! As fuel, a 
foot of Locust-wood is worth four or five of any 
English wood. It will burn better green than almost 
any other wood will dry. If men want woods, beauti- 
ful woods, and ina hurry, let them go and see the 
clumps at Coleshill. Think of a wood 16 feet high, 
and I may say 20 feet high, in twenty-nine months 
from the day of planting; and the plants, on an 
average, not more than two feet high, when planted! 
Think of that: and any one may see it at Coleshill. 
See what efforts gentlemen make to geta wood! How 
they look at the poor slow-growing things for years; 
when they might, if they would, have it at once: 
really almost at a wish; and, with due attention, in 
almost any soil; and the most valuable of woods into 
the bargain. Mr. Palmer, the bailiff, showed me, 
near the house at Coleshill, a Locust tree, which was 
planted about 35 years ago, or perhaps 40. He had 
measured it before. It is eight feet and an inch round 
at a foot from the ground. It goes off afterwards 
into two principal limbs; which two soon become six 
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limbs, and each of these limbs is three feet round. 
So that here are six everlasting gate-posts to begin 
with. This tree is worth 20 pounds at the least 
farthing. 

I saw also at Coleshill, the most complete farm- 
yard that I ever saw, and that I believe there is in all 
England, many and complete as English farm-yards 
are. This was the contrivance of Mr. Palmer, Lord 
Folkestone’s bailiff and steward. The master gives 
all the credit of plantation, and farm, to the servant ; 
but the servant ascribes a good deal of it to the 
master. Between them, at any rate, here are some 
most admirable objects in rural affairs. And here, 
too, there is no misery amongst those who do the 
work; those without whom there could have been no 
Locust-plantations and no farm yard. Here all are 
comfortable; gaunt hunger here stares no man in the 
face. That same disposition which sent Lord Folke- 
stone to visit John Knight in the dungeons at Reading, 
keeps pinching hunger away from Coleshill. It is a 
very pretty spot all taken together. It is chiefly 
grazing land; and, though the making of cheese and 
bacon is, I dare say, the most profitable part of the 
farming here, Lord Folkestone fats oxen, and has a 
stall for it, which ought to be shown to foreigners, 
instead of the spinning jennies. A fat ox isa finer 
thing than a cheese, however good. There is a dairy 
here too, and beautifully kept. When this stall is full 
of oxen, and they all fat, how it would make a French 
farmer stare! It would make even a Yankee think, 
that “Old England” was a respectable “mother,” 
after all. If I had to show this village off to a Yankee, 
I would blindfold him all the way to, and after I got 
him out of, the village, lest he should see the scare- 
crows of paupers on the road. 


Malmsbury (Wilts), 
Monday, 11th Sept. 


I was detained at Highworth partly by the rain, and 
partly by company that I liked very much. I left it 
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at six o’clock yesterday morning, and got to this town 
about three or four o’clock in the afternoon, after a 
ride including my deviations, of 34 miles; and as 
pleasant a ride as man ever had. I got to a farm- 
house in the neighbourhood of Cricklade, to break- 
fast, at which house I was very near to the source of 
the river Isis, which is, they say, the first branch of 
the Thames. They call it «Old Thames,” and I rode 
through it here, it not being above four or five yards 
wide, and not deeper than the knees of my horse. 

The land here, and all round Cricklade, is very fine. 
Here are some of the very finest pastures in all 
England, and some of the finest dairies of cows, from 
40 to 60 ina dairy, grazing in them. Was not this 
always so? Was it created by the union with Scot- 
land; or was it begotten by Pitt and his crew? Aye, 
it was always so; and there were formerly two 
churches here, where there is now only one, 
and five, six or ten times as many people. I saw in 
one single farm yard here more food than enough for 
four times the inhabitants of the parish; and this 
yard did not contain a tenth, perhaps, of the produce 
of the parish; but, while the poor creatures that raise 
the wheat and the barley and cheese and the mutton and 
the beef are living upon potatoes, an accursed Canal 
comes kindly through the parish to convey away the 
wheat and all the good food to the tax-eaters and 
their attendants in the Wen! What, then, is this 
“an improvement ?” is a nation vicher for the carrying 
away of the food from those who raise it, and giving 
it to bayonet men and others, who are assembled in 
great masses? I could broomstick the fellow who 
would look me in the face and call this “an improve- 
ment.” What! was it not better for the consumers 
of the food to live near to the places where it was 
grown? We have very nearly come to the system of 
Hindustan, where the farmer is allowed by the Aumil, 
or tax-contractor, only so much of the produce of his 
farm to eat in the year! The thing is not done in so 
undisguised a manner here: here are assessor, 
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collector, exciseman, supervisor, informer, constable, 
justice, sheriff, jailor, judge, jury, jack-ketch, barrack- 
man. Here is a great deal of ceremony about it; all 
is done according to law; it is the free-est country in 
the world: but, some how or other, the produce is, at 
last, carried away; and it is eaten, for the main part, 
by those who do not work. 

From Sharncut I came through a very long and 
straggling village, called Somerford, another called 
Ocksey, and another called Crudwell. Between 
Somerford and Ocksey, I saw, on the side of the road, 
more goldfinches than I had ever seen together; I 
think, fifty times as many as I had ever seen at one 
time in my life. The favourite food of the goldfinch 
is the seed of the thistle. This seed is just now dead 
ripe. The thistles are all cut and carried away from 
the fields by the harvest; but, they grow alongside 
the roads; and, in this place, in great quantities. So 
that the goldfinches were got here in flocks, and, as 
they continued to fly along before me, for nearly half 
a mile, and still sticking to the road and the banks, I 
do believe I had, at last, a flock of ten thousand 
flying before me. Birds of every kind, including 
partridges and pheasants and all sorts of poultry, are 
most abundant this year. The fine long summer has 
been singularly favourable to them; and you see the 
effect of it in the great broods of chickens and ducks 
and geese and turkeys in and about every farm-yard. 

The churches of the last-mentioned villages are all 
large, particularly the latter, which is capable of con- 
taining, very conveniently, 3 or 4000 people. It is a 
very large church; it has.a triple roof, and is nearly 
100 feet long; and master parson says, in his return, 
that it “can contain three hundred people!” At 
Ocksey the people were in church as I came by. I 
heard the singers singing; and, as the church-yard 
was close by the road-side, I got off my horse and 
went in, giving my horse to a boy to hold. The fellow 
says that his church “ can contain two hundred people.” 
I counted pews for about 450; the singing gallery 
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would hold 40 or 50; two-thirds of the area of the 
church have no pews in them. On benches these 
two-thirds would hold 2000 persons, taking one with 
another! But this is nothing rare; the same sort 
of statement has been made, the same kind of false- 
hoods, relative to the whole of the parishes, through- 
out the country, with here and there an exception. 
Every where you see the indubitable marks of decay 
in mansions, in parsonage-houses and in people. 
Nothing can so strongly depict the great decay of the 
villages as the state of the parsonage-houses, which 
are so many parcels of public property, and to prevent 
the dilapidation of which there are laws so strict. 
' Since I left Devizes, I have passed close by, or very 
near to, thirty-two parish churches; and, in fifteen, 
out of these thirty-two parishes, the parsonage-houses 
are stated, in the parliamentary return, either as being 
unfit for a parson to live in, or, as being wholly 
tumbled down and gone! 

When I got in here yesterday, I went, at first, to 
an inn; but I very soon changed my quarters for the 
house of a friend, who and whose family, though I had 
never seen them before, and had never heard of them 
until I was at Highworth, gave me a hearty reception, 
and precisely in the style that I like. This town, 
though it has nothing particularly engaging in itself, 
stands upon one of the prettiest spots that can be 
imagined. Besides the river Avon, which I went 
down in the South-East part of the country, here is 
another river Avon, which runs down to Bath, and 
two branches, or sources, of which meet here. There 
is a pretty ridge of ground, the base of which is a 
mile, or a mile and a half wide. On each side of this 
ridge a branch of the river runs down, through a flat 
of very fine meadows. The town and the beautiful 
remains of the famous old Abbey, stand on the 
rounded spot, which terminates this ridge; and, just 
below, nearly close to the town, the two branches of 
the river meet ; and then they begin to be called the 
Avon. The land round about is excellent, and of a 
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great variety of forms. The trees are lofty and fine: 
so that what with the water, the meadows, the fine 
cattle and sheep, and, as I hear, the absence of hard- 

* pinching poverty, this is a very pleasant place. There 
remains more of the Abbey, than, I believe, of any of 
our monastic buildings, except that of Westminster, 
and those that have become Cathedrals. The church- 
service is performed in the part of the Abbey that is 
left standing. The parish church has fallen down and 
is gone; but the tower remains, which is made use of 
for the bells; but the Abbey is used as the church, 
though the church-tower is at a considerable distance 
from it. It was once a most magnificent building ; 
and there is now a door-way, which is the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw, and which was neverthe- 
less, built in Saxon times, in “the dark ages,” and 
was built by men, who were not begotten by Pitt nor 
by Jubilee-George.— What fools, as well as ungrateful 
creatures, we have been and are! There is a broken 
arch, standing off from the sound part of the building, 
at which one cannot look up without feeling shame at 
the thought of ever having abused the men who made 
it. Noone need tell any man of sense; he feels our 
inferiority to our fathers, upon merely beholding the 
remains of their efforts to ornament their country and 
elevate the minds of the people. We talk of our skill 
and learning, indeed! How do we know how skilful, 
how learned, they were? If, in all that they have left 
us, we see that they surpassed us, why are we to con- 
clude, that they did not surpass us in all other things 
worthy of admiration ? 

This famous Abbey was founded, in about the year 
600, by Maidulf, a Scotch Monk, who upon the 
suppression of a Nunnery here at that time selected 
the spot for this great establishment. For the great 
magnificence, however, to which it was soon after 
brought, it was indebted to Aldhelm, a Monk educated 
within its first walls, by the founder himself; and to 
St. Aldhelm, who by his great virtues became very 
famous, the Church was dedicated in the time of King 
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Edgar. This Monastery continued flourishing during 
those dark ages, until it was sacked by the great 
enlightener, at which time it was found to be endowed 
to the amount of 16,0771. 11s. 8d., of the money of the * 
present day! Amongst other, many other, great men 
produced by this Abbey of Malmsbury, was that 
famous scholar and historian, William de Malmsbury, 

There is a market-cross, in this town, the sight of 
which is worth a-journey of hundreds of miles. Time, 
with his scythe, and “enlightened Protéstant piety,” 
with its pick-axes and crow-bars; these united have 
done much to efface the beauties of this monument 
of ancient skill and taste, and proof of ancient wealth; 
but, in spite of all their destructive efforts, this Cross 
still remains a most beautiful thing, though possibly, 
and even probably, nearly, or quite, a thousand years 
old. There is a market-cross lately erected at Devizes, 
and intended to imitate the ancient ones. Compare 
that with this, and, then you have, pretty fairly, a view 
of the difference between us and our forefathers of the 
“dark ages.” 


NOTES 


I. The Great Wen. Cobbett’s scornful name for London, 
“the monster called by the silly coxcombs of the press, ‘the 
metropolis of the Empire.’” 

Duchess of Dorset. The widow of John Frederick Sackville, 
third Duke of Dorset (1745—99). 

3. By hook or by crook. The phrase alludes to the right by 
which tenants were allowed to take from the manorial estate as 
much of the underwood and hanging branches as could be gathered 
by means of a crook and a hook. Reference to the custom is 
found in Wycliffe. In the Bodmin Register for 1525 it is stated 
that ‘‘ Dynmure Wood was ever open and common to the inhabitants 
of Bodmin to bear away upon their backs a burden of lop, crop, 
hook, crook, and bag wood.” 

Battle Abbey. The town of Battle, the site of which was 
formerly called Senlac, received its name from the Battle of 
Hastings. Battle Abbey, a great Benedictine monastery, was 
raised by William the Conqueror in 1067, on the spot where Harold 
fell. 

4. MrCurteis. One of the Members of Parliament for Sussex, 
whose evidence before the Emigration Committee of the House of 
Commons is a frequent subject of Cobbett’s contempt. 

Sidmouth...in 1817. Henry Addington, first Viscount 
Sidmouth (1757—1844), attempted in 1817 to check the discontent 
of the working classes by curtailing the liberty of the press. For 
this reason Cobbett ‘‘started” from his ‘‘Farm-house” at Botley, 
Hampshire, and proceeded to America whence to fight the Govern- 
ment with what he called ‘‘his long arm”’—z.e. his Weekly Register, 
which was regularly sent to England for publication. 

6. By the funds swelled into a Wen. ‘The taxes being, 
in fact, tripled by Peel’s Bill, the fundlords increase in riches; 
and their accommodations increase of course....And these rows of 
new houses, added to the Wen, are proofs of growing prosperity, 
are they?” 
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8. Webb Hall. A prominent member of a group of economists 
who demanded the exclusion of foreign corn. 

9g. The Kremlin. The Royal Pavilion at Brighton originally 
built as a seaside-residence for the Prince of Wales in 1784. 

12. “Dead-Weight.” The name given by Lord Castlereagh 
to holders of Government pensions. 

13. Base accusation. “That Cobbett had been associated in 
the conspiracy with Thistlewood and his associates, better known 
as the Cato Street Conspiracy, in 1820.” (Rev. Pitt Cobbett.) 

14. The Lottery. State lotteries were abolished in this 
country in 1826. 

Salt-tax. During the war with France the salt-tax in England 
rose from five shillings to fifteen shillings a bushel. The tax was 
remitted in 1825. 

15. The repeal of the law. Poaching ceased to be a capital 
offence on the passing of the Day Poaching Act of 1831. 

17. Fund-Wen. London. 

The Prime Minister, Robert Banks Jenkinson, second Earl of 
Liverpool, Premier from 1812 to 1827. 

The Stern-path-man. An allusion toa speech by Lord Liverpool 
in 1816, in which he spoke of the Ministry’s resolve “‘ to: pursue 
the stern path of duty” as regards the suppression of agricultural 
rioting. 

Hole-digging memory. Cobbett described as ‘‘hole-digging”’ 
proposals by Castlereagh for giving the unemployed work which 
could be of no gain to the country. See p. 176. 

18. Lord John Russell. In 1819 he began his campaign for 
parliamentary reform and was the mover of the Bill of 1832. 

Sir Massey Lopez. Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes (1755—1831), 
M.P. from 1802 to 1829, He was imprisoned for bribery in 1819. 

Sir Francis Burdett. M.P. for Westminster, 1807—37 ; Con- 
servative member for North Wilts from 1837 till his death in 1844. 
He married the daughter of the famous banker, Thomas Coutts, 

20. Anoble Peer. Lord Portsmouth. 

Borough-Bank. The Bank of England. 

22. Lopez. See note for p. 18. 

Lopez’s friend. John Russell, sixth Duke of Bedford (1766— 
1839). 

Burke had begun it. In the ‘‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 1796, 
where he calls the Duke of Bedford ‘‘the leviathan among all 
the creatures of the crown.” 


23. Lord Henry Stuart. Son of the first Marquis of Bute. 
He appeared as a witness for Cobbett at his trial for libel in 1804. 
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23. Titchbourne. The first baronet was Sir Henry Tichborne 
(1581 2—1667), Governor of Drogheda. 

28. A thing too monstrous. Figures are against Cobbett’s 
opinion. The population of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801 was 
estimated at nine millions, while the first census return of 1821 gave 
more than twenty-one millions. 

31. Steps of a fund-holder, etc. That is, the doorsteps of 
a London financier or state-pensioner. 

Mr Huskisson. William Huskisson (1770—1830). At the 
time when Cobbett wrote this, Huskisson was Minister of Woods 
and Forests under Lord Liverpool. 

34. “Stern path.” See note for p. 17. 

35. Mr Western. Charles Callis Western, Baron Western 
(1767—1844), politician and agriculturist. 

36. The History of Selborne. Zhe Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, 1789, by Rev. Gilbert White. 

The Thing. Cobbett’s usual name for the Government. 

38. Registers. Cobbett’s Weekly Register. 

“Sylva.” Written by John Evelyn (1620—1706), the 
famous diarist and an authority on numismatics, architecture and 
landscape gardening. 

42. Jacobins. The name given to an advanced section of 
the French revolutionists from their meeting in the church of St 
Jacques, Paris. 

. Lord Erskine. Thomas Erskine, first Baron Erskine 
(1750—1823), Lord Chancellor, formerly M.P. for Portsmouth. 

50. If accident had not taken me. Cobbett, after leaving 
the army, brought a charge of fraud against certain officers of his 
former regiment. Fearing unfair treatment, he left this country 
for America in 1792. 

MacKeen, the Chief Justice. In 1799 Cobbett was indicted 
in America for defaming the King of Spain in his monthly paper 
called Peter Porcupine. On acquittal Cobbett attacked the pre- 
siding judge, McKean, on the score of partiality, McKean’s daughter 
being the wife of the Spanish envoy. 

52. The trip which old Sidmouth. ‘This refers to Cobbett’s 
voluntary departure to America in 1817 in order to attack the 
Government with a free hand and ‘‘a long arm” in his Weekly 
Register. 

Peel’s Bill. This is ‘‘Peel’s Act” of 1819 providing for the 
resumption of cash payments in 1823. 

55. Old Rose. George Rose (1744—1818), statesman and 
financier, Secretary to the Treasury, 1782—18or. 
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590. ‘‘Ireland’s lazy root.” Cobbett is unsparing in his 
denunciation of the potato as a staple article of food. Elsewhere 
in his Rural Rides he explains his attitude and also refers to the 
source of this quotation. ‘‘ Merely as garden stuff...it is very good ; 
the contrary of which, I never thought, much less did I ever say it. 
It is the using of it, as a substitute for bread and for meat, that I 
have deprecated it ; and when the Irish poet, Dr Drennen, called it 
‘the lazy root, and the root of misery,’ he gave it its true 
character.” 


60. Sowers. Flummery. 
Burgoo. Gruel thickened with butter. 
64. King’s lock. The Treasury. 


66. The Botley Parson. Rev. Richard Baker, Rector of 
Botley. His offence in Cobbett’s eyes was his dragging, politics 
into the pulpit. 


68. Ellenborough, Grose, etc. In July, 1809, there was a 
mutiny among the militia at Ely, and the Government organ, Zhe 
Courier, reported that it was suppressed by German cavalry and 
that the ringleaders had received five hundred lashes each. For his 
comments on this in his Political Register Cobbett was tried by the 
Crown for libel and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £1000. The trial took place in June, 1810. The bench 
consisted of Baron Ellenborough (Edward Law), the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the following judges—Sir Nash Grose, Sir Simon Le 
Blanc, and Sir John Bayley. The last named was the author of 
several legal and religious works. 


69. Twopenny Trash. Lord Castlereagh’s name for Cobbett’s 
Register. 

Coventry. Cobbett unsuccessfully contested Coventry in 1821. 

“Night Thoughts.” Edward Young (1683—1765) was born at 
Upham, but his living was at Welwyn, Hertfordshire. Cobbett’s 
criticism of the poem is much more forcible than correct. 


70. Lord Northesk. William Carnegie, seventh Earl of 
Northesk, Admiral of the Fleet. 


71. George Rose. See note for p. 55. 
Rollo. The first Duke of Normandy, gr2. 
76. Mr White. See note for p. 36. 


78. EOTable. ‘‘ A game of chance, in which the appropriation 
of the stakes is determined by the falling of a ball into one of 
several niches marked E and O respectively” (W.Z.D.). The game 
was invented about 1739 to evade legislation against gambling. 
It was first established at Tunbridge Wells, and Beau Nash instituted 
it at Bath, where it was the chief source of his income until public 
gambling was stopped by law in 17.45. 
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80. Mr Huskisson. See note for p, 33. 

Judges’ wigs. See page 56. 

Blind guide last year. See page 34. 

82. The American partridge. Despite Cobbett’s protest, 
the bird he refers to seems to be the Virginian Quail (Ortyx 
virginianus), which has not yet become resident in this country. 

83. Mr Tull. Jethro Tull (1674—1741), barrister and agri- 
culturist, author of Te Horse-hoing Husbandry, etc. 

84. The Semaphore. Cobbett in the opening part of this 
chapter (omitted here) has been denouncing as a waste of public 
money the erection of Semaphores on the Surrey hills. The 
Semaphore was one of the numerous inventions of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, the father of Maria Edgeworth. It was first made use 
of in England in 1795 by Lord George Murray and consisted of 
towers containing telegraphic apparatus, z.e. a series of shutters, 
It fell into disuse after the peace of 1815, and was finally ousted by 
the electric telegraph. Cf. p. 131. 

92. Collective Wisdom. Another favourite gibe at the Govern- 
ment. ‘Sometimes it is pleasantly abbreviated to ‘‘ The Collective.” 


93. Wen-engendered. London-born. 

Milton. Paradise Lost, 1. 201, and VII. 412. 

Marquis Camden. Sir John Jeffreys Pratt, second Earl and 
first Marquis of Camden (1759—1840). As Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland he incurred great unpopularity for his share in the policy 
that led to the Rebellion of 1798. From 1805 to 1812 he was 
President of the Council. 

94. The Stocks. This punishment was used at Rugby so late 
as 1865. The last stocks in London were removed from St Clement 
Danes in 1826. 

95. Hobhouse. John Cam Hobhouse, Baron Broughton de 
Gyfford (1786—1869), the friend of Byron and an active member 
of the Greek Committee in London. 

Burdett. See note for p. 18. 

100. Increase of population. See note for p. 28. 

_ 101, Mr Birkbeck. Morris Birkbeck was a Surrey farmer 
who emigrated to America in 1817. From Cobbett’s lively 
description of him he appears to have been a kinsman of Micawber 
(see p. 195). He was the author of two pamphlets, ‘‘ Notes on a 
Journey in America” and ‘“‘ Letters from Illinois.” His death is 
mentioned by Cobbett in the passage referred to above. 

103. Lord Radnor. William Pleydell-Bouverie, third Earl of 
Radnor(1779—1869). He became a friend of Cobbett, and reference 
to their business associations will be found on page 214. 
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105. King Lear. Act Iv. Sc. vi. 1. 11. 


106. Walmer. The official residence of the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. 


Dundas. Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville (1742—1811) ; 


Secretary of War, 1794—1801, impeached, 1806, and restored to 
the Privy Council the following year. 


Perceval. Spencer Perceval (1762—1812), Prime Minister from 
1809 to his assassination in the lobby of the House of Commons 
in 1812. He was specially obnoxious to Cobbett for his bill 
of 1811 making bank-notes legal tender. 


Jenkinson. See note for p. 17. 

109. Scots. Seep. 76. 

Lord Basham. A misprint in the first edition for Lord Barham 
(Charles Middleton), First Lord of the Admiralty in 1805. 

114. Althaea frutex. A common but erroneous name for 
Hibiscus syriacus, the well-known ornamental shrub. 

116. The Office. The office of Cobbett’s ‘‘ Two-penny Trash.” 

123. Mr Baron Maseres. Francis Maseres (1731—1824) was 


a distinguished mathematician, lawyer, and reformer. He wrote 
also on historical and political subjects. 


In Newgate. See note for p. 68. 


125. Sir Richard Musgrave. Member of Parliament for 
Lismore, 1778; a voluminous writer on contemporary politics. 


131. Semaphore. From Gk. séma, a sign, and phoros, bearing. 
See note for p. 84. 


135. James Madison. Fourth President of the United States. 
During his term of office there occurred the Anglo-American War of 
1812—14. 


137. Mr Thornton. Sir Edward Thornton (1766—1852), 
Minister of Portugal, 1817. 


Walter. John Walter, sole-editor of Zhe Times, 1803—1810, 
second son of John Walter, its founder. 


138. MrBrougham. Henry Peter Brougham, Baron Brougham 
and Vaux (1778—1868), Lord Chancellor, 1830. 


Dr Birkbeck. George Birkbeck, M.D. (1776—1841), the 
founder of Mechanics’ Institutes and of Birkbeck College and 
University College, London. 


Dr MacCulloch, John Ramsay McCulloch (1789—1864), editor 
of The Scotsman and Professor of Political Economy, London 
University, 1828—32. 


“Dr” Black. John Black (the degree is an honorary one of 
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Cobbett’s conferring) became editor of Zhe Morning Chronicle 
in 1817, which under his direction was the leading opposition 
organ for a quarter of a century. Charles Dickens became one 
of his reporters. 
' 139. Waverley Abbey. The history of this ancient ruin (1128), 
Annales Waverlienses, suggested the title to Sir Walter Scott. 
Moore Park. Moor Park was the seat of Sir William Temple 
and is memorable for its associations with Swift and Stella. 


Sir Robert Rich. Lieutenant-General, 1760. Cobbett was 
born at Farnham. 

140. Lucifer. A reference probably to the North American 
lynx (Lynx rufus). The wild cat was not quite extinct in England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century: it was found in Wales as 
late as 1850; and it is still sometimes found in the north of 
Scotland. 

Sir William Temple. Diplomatist and man of letters (1628— 
1699). His #ssays give him an abiding place in the history of 
English prose, and he has further claims to remembrance as the 
patron of Swift and of Stella, and as the husband of Dorothy 
Osborne. 


I4I. Orby Hunter. George Orby Hunter (1773 ?—1843), 
translator of Byron into French. 


Bishop Prettyman Tomline. Sir George Prettyman Tomline 
(1750—1827), the tutor of Pitt and later his private secretary ; 
Bishop of Winchester, 1820—27. He established a claim to 
a Nova Scotia baronetcy. 


142. Sir Charles Ogle. Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
1845—48. He was the grand-nephew and successor of Admiral Sir 
Chaloner Ogle. 

143. Old George Rose. See note for p. 55. 

144. One of the Colleges at Oxford. New College, founded 
in 1379. 

145. Arthur Young. The famous agriculturist and traveller 
(1741—1820), author of Zravels in France, etc. 


152. Baron Maseres. See note for p. 123. 
I53- See notes for pp. 139—I4I. 


154. The Barings. Members of the great banking house 
founded by Sir Francis Baring (1740—1810). 


157. Uphusband. See p. 20. 
The Ogles. See note for p. 142. 


158. Sidmouth. Henry Addington (1757—1844), Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1801, Home Secretary, 1812. 
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160. Poor. Sir Glory. Sir Francis Burdett, ‘‘ The Pride of 
Westminster.” See note for p. 18. 


163. Mrs Fry. Mrs Elizabeth Fry (1780—1845), famous 
philanthropist and prison-reformer. 


Mr Buxton. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton (1786—1845), a partner 
in the firm of brewers, Truman, Hanbury and Co.; M.P. for 
Weymouth and a distinguished prison-reformer. 


165. Countess of Salisbury. Margaret Pole (1473—1541), 
daughter of George Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, and mother 
of Reginald Pole. Beheaded in the Tower, May, 1541. 


Sir Anthony Brown. Sir Anthony Browne (d. 1548) was 
esquire of the body (not physician) to Henry VIII, and named 
guardian to the Princess Elizabeth. He received Battle Abbey 
in 1538. 

Descendants of this Brown. Anthony Brown, son of the pre- 
ceding, was created Viscount Montague in 1554. In 1591 he enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth at Cowdray. 


166. Westminster’s Pride. See note for p. 160. 


167. Lord Egremont. Sir George O’Brien Wyndham, third 
Earl of Egremont (1751—1837), a distinguished patron of fine art. 
His artist friends included Turner, Haydon, Flaxman, Nollekens 
and Constable. 


169. Lord Winterton. The founder of the family was Sir 
Edward Turnour, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1661. The 
earldom dates from 1766. 


173. Planting locust. The American Locust-tree (Robinia 
pseud-acacia) is the Acacia, otherwise known as the False Acacia or 
Thorn-acacia. 


176. Insolent Castlereagh. See note for p. 17. 


179. Molyneux. The family name of the Earl of Sefton. 
The proprietor of Losely Hall at the time Cobbett writes of was 
Mr James More-Molyneux. 


18x. Thurtell. John Thurtell, son of the mayor of Norwich, 
who committed a brutal murder on the St Albans road in 1823 for 
which he was hanged, 


193. Monster Malthus. A characteristic example of the 
foolish indignation and misunderstanding that greeted the Zssay 
on the Principles of Population by Thomas Robert Malthus (1766 
—1834). 

194. Birkbeck. See note for p. ror. 

196. Flower. Benjamin Flower (1755—1829) was associated 


with Morris Birkbeck in his emigration schemes. He was at the 
time editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer. 
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198. Rag rookery. Cobbett probably means by this a mill for 
making bank-note paper. 

_199. The Accursed Hill. Old Sarum, the reason for the 
epithet being that it stood as the type of political jobbery. Old 
Sarum before the Reform Bill returned two members although there 
were no constituents. 

200. Jemmy Burrough. Sir James Burrough (1750—18309), 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 1816—29. 

Gamekeepers. In 1822 James Turner and Charles Smith were 
sentenced to be hanged at the Hants Assizes for the murder of 
Robert Baker, gamekeeper to Thomas Asheton Smith, and for 
shooting at Robert Snellgrove, assistant gamekeeper to Lord 
Palmerston. In one of his Rural Rides Cobbett severely attacks 
the sentence. It is interesting to note that he was none the less 
himself a strict preserver of game and in 1816 prosecuted a poacher 
for trespassing. 

Share-man. Apparently meant fora pun. We get the key to it 
in another place in the Reval Rides when he says, ‘‘Poor Charles 
Smith had better have been hunting after shaves than after hares.” 


207. Sir James Graham. Sir James Robert George Graham 
(1792—1861), M.P. from 1818 to 1855, author of Coin and 
Currency. 

210. Eddington. Edington, the reputed scene of the Battle of 
Ethandun, 879. 

212. Chalmers. The distinguished Scottish antiquary, George 
Chalmers (1742—1825). His chief work is Caledonia: an 
Account Historical and Typographical of North Britain, 1807—24. 
Probably the chief source of his offence in Cobbett’s eyes was his 
work entitled, Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain during the Present and the Hour Preceding Reigns, 1782. 
Cobbett elsewhere does not forget to tell us that Chalmers was 
amongst those deceived by Ireland’s forgeries. The justification of 
the epithet ‘‘hireling” is hard to seek. Perhaps it was enough for 
Cobbett that Chalmers was a Civil Servant. 


214. Lord Radnor. See note for p. 103. 


Locust trees. See note for p. 173. 

221. Jubilee-George. Referring to the celebrations of 
George III’s Jubilee in 1810. 

Maidulf. Maildulf or Mailduf (d. 675?), a Scottish or Irish 
teacher who gave his name to the town of Malmesbury. 

222. William de Malmesbury. Famous historian (rogo?— 
1143?). Student and later librarian of Malmesbury Abbey. His 
works include Gesta Regum <Anglorum and Historia Novella, 
covering English history down to 1142. 
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